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INTEODUOTOBY 



i««*i 



Op Sittiii and the Siamese much has of late been written. 
The sabjeot, howeyer, cannot be said to hare been ear* 
haoBted. Though not a few booksi quite a number of 
^ papers/ and innumerable press articleS| dealing with the 
King, the country, or its people, are in existence, it ia 
yet a fact that the inquirer can light on no authority of 
recent date from which to obtain reliable information 
dealing with either in an extensive or general manner. 
Such modem books as are to be found are, with few excep- 
tions, accounts of travel, written after a superficial glance 
at the subjects they deal with by persons new to their 
surroundings. The ' papers ' and press notices are mostly 
devoted to some one subject, or some particular question, 
and, though often written by men who knew what they 
were writing about, as a source of information they are 
scrappy as well as difficult to obtain. 

Possibly no Groveniment has ever been the subject of 
more vituperative abuse on the one hand, or of more silly 
adulation on the other, than has the Siamese. The chief 
offenders have been hasty Westerns, who would not give 
themselves the chance of understanding that between the 
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ways of modem Europe and those of old Indo-China a 
great golf lieB, the voyage oyer which might well occupy 
the thought of a lifetime. 

But though the Siamese differ from us much, they 
yet possess the same human nature, and are no less 
amenable to proper treatment. Neither round abuse nor 
extravagant praise are good for them, any more than 
for us. Properly told, the truth will be always received 
in the spirit in which it is given. Treated as gentle- 
men» they will treat you as such. Contrary to what 
some had led me to expect, the Siamese Government 
behaved to me throughout my service in a manner at 
once dignified and generous. Although my criticisms 
and reports were often severely plain, bordering, I fear, 
on rudeness, there was never any friction between us. 

In money matters, some have had cause of complaint, 
owing, generally, to their own lack of firmness, or to the 
devionsness of some particular oflScial, but in this line I 
never experienced any trouble in my own affairs. Con- 
trary also to the character I constantly heard given 
them, the people of the country did not appear to me 
inveterate thieves, or altogether incessant liars. In 
reality I found them grateful for kindness, ready to share 
their last mouthful without expectation of reward, and 
quick to respond to generous trust. In fact, I find myself 
their debtor ; in the service of the Government, and 
among the people, I saw much I would not willingly 
forget. 

I do not pretend to a complete understanding of 
either, for ' The character of a people has such complexity 
of aspect, that even the keenest observer knows not 
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alwaysi nc^ perbapSi after long inspection, wbaft to deter- 
mine regarding it/ ^ The light and shade of the Aaiatie 
character most ever be enigmas to ns; and the kmger 
one lives with an Eastern race, the less confidence can 
one feel in one's knowledge of what they are and what 
they think. 

In this sketch of Siam and the Siamese I have tried 
to pay off part, at least, of my debt, in recording, as 
truthfully as possible, that which I have seen with my 
own eyes, that the reader may be enabled to some extent 
to form a fairer judgment of them than has been perhaps 
generally possible, and, with the mind of the tme critiC| 
see somewhat of the ' manner of existing as the nation 
itself sees it, and so participate in whatever worth or 
beauty it has brought into being/ 

At the same time, by showing plainly what are the real 
difficulties to sound and healthy reform in Siam, coming 
as they do from within as well as from without, this 
book may assist the reader to understand the important 
character of the work which the King and those who are 
loyally working with him have set before themselves, and 
to admire the courage they have displayed in the most 
difficult and complex of tasks — that of gifting the civili- 
sation of modem Europe on to that of a conservativii 
people of the Far East. No undertaking can call for more 
patience, more perseverance, or more discrimination, or 
better deserve the cordial sympathy of Englishmen. 

Let me say at once that none of my journeys were 
entitled to the name of explorations, and there are no new 
discoveries recorded here. All the ground I covered 

* Carlyle, JdUcellanfotu £«iay«. 
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cnu».t THE BAB 

keep out aa enemy, and quite naelees ht Uieir 
Mode the fidr way. The lead is generaUy a fidr guide 
on the baTi the bottom on the weet being mnd, gradually 
passing into sand on the east Bat the tides iHiich ran 
across aro often difficult to calculate for, and even the old 
pilots, who have pitched aboat in their boats ontside fiir 
twenty years past, can take a ship up no better than a 
skilfal skipper who follows his sailing directions. 

Owing to the inefficiency of the lightship light, and 
the great difficulty of keeping off the west banks inside 
the Black Buoy at night — dae to the cross-set of the flood 
— ^there is certainly much need for a light at the Black 
Baoy; and a Government which felt more interest in 
assisting shipping would long ago have put one there. 
It would not only be invaluable for the main channel, bat. 
also for craft passing through the south-east. In default 
of this the light should be improved on the lightship. 
Except the light at Kaw Chnen, nothing for the last six 
years has been done towards improving the port. A cone 
should also be hoisted at the lighthouse during hjgh tide, 
while thero is twelve feet of water — or any depth of the 
sort that may be thought moro convenient. 

Captain Hamilton' gives an account of how they 
crossed the bar in 1720. * Siam bar,' he says, * is only a 
large bank of soft mud, and, at spring tides, not above ten 
or eleven feet water on it. It is easy getting into it in 
the south-west monsoons, because in two or three tides, 
with the motion the ship receives from the small waves 
and the assistance of the wind, she slides through the 
mud. My ship draw thirteen feet, and we had not above 
nine on ihe bar when we went into the river; but coming 
out with the north-east monsoons, the sea beuig smooth, 
we were obliged to wharp out with anchors and halsers ; 

^ A Niw AuowU of ths Eati Indioi. Ctpt A. HamUtcii, 168S.17Sa. 
Edinlmrgh, 1727. S Tolf. 8to. 

bS 
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mod if the ship draws any considerable draught of water 
we are sometimes two springs in wharping orer^ but at* 
twelve feet draught I got over in four tides/ 

The 'small waves' and 'sliding thi*ough the mud* 
refer to the middle ground, which, had it been harder, 
would have cost the life of many a vessel. From this 
description it would seem that the bar has deepened to an 
extent of two feet or so. 

Crawfurd took a week to warp out, a process for which 
the ship was totally dismantled. Ten days more were 
spent in getting the ship rigged again, and nine more iui 
watering and wooding in the roads at Kaw-siohang. 
Truly there was leisure in those days ! Now vessels must 
cross with the morning tide, finish loading, and leave the 
same day. 

On further acquaintance this same bar turns out a 
really interesting character. What old sea-secrets he has 
to tell on a breezy afternoon, when the gulls scream 
round, and the fishing craft are plunging out to their 
stakes or skating under sail across the mud flats ; of the 
fleets of square-rigged ships beating out in the old days, 
twenty at a time ; of the huge, many-masted junks 
warping out with their great wooden anchors and long 
grass ropes; ay, and further back, of the broad-stemed 
Dutchmen and the piratical Portuguese — until, of a 
sudden, a threatening squall begins to flash and growl in 
the north-west, coming up across the wind, and cutting 
short our cogitations ; and the long lug-rigged boats are 
running home, and, in a few minutes, not a sail of the 
sixty that were bobbing in sight is left, and the lonely 
old bar is in his passion shrieking and howling at his 
maddest. 

But it takes a long time to learn his secrets. I saw 
none of them that morning. In humble guise, in some 
small craft, his acquaintance must be made — 



ottA>.>i :i(V' FISHING CRAFT 

Bnmiiag before the loatlierlj eeei» 
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'.M .m Creeping to windward in the ■himmeri ng nooa, 
, In the indden chill of the off-shore hreeie. 
And the howl of the mad montooo. 

Only thus, at last, by patient knowing, ha growa 
one ; aiiid his eccentricities, his wildnesa, and efen Ida 
jnilka Jbeoome a part of his charm and beauty. Boi bo 
.steamrrlannch fiend and no steam«boat man is admitted 
to this intimacy. 

A^ the ship tarns into the river the long low-lying 
village of Paknam comes in sight. It is a village of aome 
little importance, with a population of about six thousand, 
consisting mostly of fishermen. It is connected with 
'■ Bangkok by a metre gauge line, the first railway built in 
the country, whose passenger traffic is already sufficient, 
after four years' running, to pay a modest dividend, and 
there are signs that it will in time obtain more of the fish 
traffic to Bangkok. At present all the fish are trana- 
shipped from the big boats from outside to smaller craft, 
which take them up to the Bangkok market. Theae 
boats are quite a peculiarity of the place, and are all (^ a 
tjpe known an rua chahm, distinguishable by their high 
stem and stem-posts, their long finely modelled lines, and 
their queer viking-like double rudders, hung on each 
quarter. When the big square-headed lug-sail is hoisted, 
the rudder on the leeside is used, that on the weatheraide 
being often hoisted up. Before the wind both are in nae. 
This is a favourite type with the Chinese on all parts of the 
' inner gulf,' and even as far south as Cbampawn and 
east to'M. Kleng, and very smartly they sail them. The 
larger boats of this type which are nsed for trading pur- 
poses often carry the two mat lug-sails which are usual in 
the gulf, and have a kadjang or plaited covering amid- 
ships ^ but either ma pets ^ or small two-uiast^ junks 

* Chapter xzi. 
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gfloenlly preferred for cftrgo, owing to thur g^raater 
cwrTing capacity size for nze. The rua ehalom a thaB 
BBoally only osed for fishing, and is a ' day ' boat withoat 
ameb shelter, Hie larger class are nutnned 1^ seven or 
og^t men, and pall as many oars in light winds ; the 
smaller, almost entirely confined to the Bangkok River, are 
just long enon^h for four men to use their oars, which they 
do witli wonderTul efTect In the latter, to SAve weight, 
Teiy often only one rudder is earned, And is Bhiftod from 
•ide to aide as required, while an oar is temporarily used 




to keep her straight. Off the wind they are expeedin^y 
fiwt, but to windward they sadly need some such contriv- 
ance as a centre-board or lee-board, and it is astonishing 
that neither has found its way to the gulf, although the 
centre-board has long been known in Formosa, and as near 
as Hainau, and the lee-board is familiar at SbaDghai. 

Here at Paknam in the old days all foreign ships 
had to unload their guns and ammunition ; thus far 



cnu». I THE PAGODA AT PAKKAM 

fcraign wanhipt have m right to oome bj in t Xj ; and 
all crmft bring ap, to be boarded bj the CoBtoiiia people. . 

Across the river lies the low mod island of the Inner 
Fort, armed with some fine fareechlosding guns of large 
calibre with disappearing carriages, and with a comply 
ment of some sixty men of the Marines. 

Just to the north of it stands the litUe Wai^ or monas- 
tery, known as the PraduuU Klang-mam^ ' The Pagoda in 
the lliver/ one of the prettiest and most characteristic 
things of the kind in the country, highly typical of the land 
we are entering, where, as in Burma, the pagoda and the 
monastery form such a large part in the life of the people. 

To the lover of architecturOi fresh from home, accn^ 
tomed to see the * construction,' and to expect anarehite<> 
tural reason for every ornament in a building, the lottj 
white pagoda of Burma and Siam, varying though it does 
in shape and character, is at first a disappointment ; from 
a distance being too like an elaborate efibrt in confec- 
tionery, near at hand a rather meaningless mass of white- 
daubed masonry. 

But to a man who has lived and travelled in pagoda 
countries, the infinite variety of shape, the grateful relief it 
gives the eye, wearied of the everlasting green, the wel- 
come it ofiers, shooting far above hill and jungle, to the 
tired traveller, and the memories it raises of pleasant faces 
and kindly hearts, combine to give the pagoda a value half 
artistic and half sentimental, but which is very real and 
grows in strength. 

And when the flood waters are high in October and the 
yearly 2%o< Kaihin * comes round, and every one is bosy 
offering their gifts at the monasteries, then the Pracltadi 
Klang-nam is the goal of thousands of cheery peasants, 
come to make a little * merit ' and have a jolly time. 

* The Uying down of monks' gannenU in the monstlariM hj way 
of giving alms. 
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From mmset on to dawn the little isle lies a blaze of 
brigbtness in the great dark river ; the crowded boats come 
and go into the ring of light, and the long-peaked yards of 
the fishermen stand inky against the glare. The deep bass 
of the monks intoning in the high-roofed Bawt swings 
across the water, with the subdued mirth ^nd chatter of the 
never-ending stream of people circliug round the pagoda. 

Laughing, love-making, smoking, and betel chewing, 
the good folks buy their offerings, and none omit a visit to 
the Bawty to light their tapers before the great Buddha, 
nor alms to the musicians, who have come hereunder their 
accomplished old teacher from the capital. 

The boats of the visitors lie swinging in the tide to 
long bamboos worked into the mud, or moored in crowds 
along the island. The tired children lie in rows athwart- 
ship, the tallest just fitting in to the broadest beam, and all 
sleep soundly heedless of the din, while the mother sits aft 
watching and waiting for the father and the elder ones. 
And so the fun and merit-making go on. Then suddenly 
the morning light breaks across the river, followed by the 
level rays of the sun himself. Every one is off now. The 
fair stalls are empty, and the lights are smoking in a dis- 
sipated way. Every man, woman, and child is upon the 
river. A little water to the mouth and a comb to the hair 
and all are fresh again, commenting on the lines of a new 
racing canoe from their own village, or laughing at the 
capsize of a rival, till the sun has climbed two hours 
from tho horizon, and pretty faces, cheery voices, gay 
dresses, all are — gone. 

The Sailing Club House lies opposite, a place of many 
happy memories. Two years ago the club tried at this 
festival to revive the races, which had formerly led to such 
keen rivalry that the authorities had stopped them. Money 
prizes were given, and some very good races, especially 
among the small four and five paddle boats, took place over 
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A CANUE RACE 



We ftnobored in deep mter (» ehuvotaritliB of this 
goodly rim from tlie bar iowudi fiir oror fifty mOee), afe 
the toil of ft long row of steanen io the middle of tfae 



On the east lidtt of the atesmen Uy the fair way, .with 
here and there a junk sedately riding in the middle of it. 
And along the shore the rice mills stood, conspieooos by 
their long gftlvanised iron roob and the occasional howls of 







their ear-piercing sirens, which, joined to the ererlasting 
screeching of the laanches, make this a noisy rvach, to 
■ay the least. 

On the west lay the row of lorekoM that fbnn a 
characteristic of Bangkok, and are an ontcome of tiM 
perverse nature of onr friend the bar. 

Owing to the shallow&ees there, ships can only load 
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down to twelve or thirteen feet, according to the phane of 
the moon. They then go ont and complete loading at the 
lovely anchorage of Kaw Sichang, twenty-five miles south- 
east of the lighthouse, in the south-west monsoon, or at 
the open roadstead of Anghin, about twenty miles east of 
the same, during the winter lAonths. To these places the 
balance of the cargo goes out in the Chinese-manned 
lorehasy which are, as a rule, flat-bottomed craft of from 200 
to 240 tons of European build, with the three batten-lug- 
sails of the junk rig. The vessels, of which over sixty are 
owned in the port, are fine craft, and when turned out 
clean, with new gear and sails, have a very smart appear* 
ance. But this is soon lost. The ruffians who command 
ud man them are too lazy to hoist their sails up properly. 
too dirty to keep them clean, and too wilful to obey 
orders; and owners see their craft returning every trip 
with ropes chafed through, and sails pulled out of shape 
by bad setting and sheer carelessness. It is a great wonder 
that more accidents do not occur among them. At night 
they anchor anywhere in the fair way of the river, and 
they will be beating out over the bar half a dozen at a time, 
with or without lights, according to pleasure. Side-lights 
are never carried ; and when the proposal was made some 
time back that they should be made to do so, in the 
interests of safety and of shipping generally, their owners 
objected that tlie crews would not be able to remember 
which light should be shipped on which side, and that 
accidents would happen owing to their being wrongly 
placed. A more remarkable contention could not be 
advanced: for, first, it is impossible to ship a starboard 
light in a portside screen if properly made ; and, secondly, 
men who can beat a 200-ton craft out over the bar by 
night or day in any weather, and make Kaw Sichang 
many times a month without serious mishap, must have 
brains enough to distinguish between red and green. 
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"j { BQnniog befora ih« loiilherij 
. :;t j^y^ Creeping to windwftrd in the dummcring aooBf 
• j , In the sodden chill of the off-shore hieesei 
And the howl of the mad monsoon. 

Only, thus, at last, by patient knowing, he grows open 
one; littd bis eccentricities, bis wildness, and Ofen Us 
jnilks Jbeeome a part of his cbarm and beauty. Bni ao 
.steamTlanncb fiend and no steam*boat man is admitted 
to this intimacy. 

A^ tbe ship turns into the river the long low-lying 
village of Paknam comes in sight. It is a village of some 
little importance, with a population of about six thousand, 
consisting mostly of fishermen. It is connected with 
Bangkok by a metre gauge line, the first railway built in 
the country, whose passenger traffic is already sufficient, 
after four years' running, to pay a modest dividend, and 
there are signs that it will in time obtain more of the fish 
traffic to Bangkok. At present all the fish are tran»- 
shipped from the big boats from outside to smaller craft, 
which take them up to the Bangkok market. These 
boats are quite a peculiarity of the place, and are all of a 
type known as rua ehalom, distinguishable by their high 
stem and stern-posts, their long finely modelled lines, and 
their queer viking-like double rudders, hung on each 
quarter. When the big square-headed lug-sail is hoisted, 
the rudder on the leeside is used, that on the weatherside 
being often hoisted up. Before the wind both are in use. 
This is a favourite type with the Chinese on all parts of the 
'inner gulf,' and even as far south as Champawn and 
east to M. Kleng, and very smartly they sail them. The 
larger boats of this type which are used for trading pur> 
poses often carry the two mat lug-sails which are usual in 
the gulf, and have a kadjang or plaited covering 
ships ^ but either niapeU ^ or small two-uiast^^d junks 

* Chspter ui. 
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gflnenlly preferred for cargo, owing to their greater 
cariTiiig capacity size for size. The rua ekalom ia thns 
tuoally only ased for fishing, and is a ' day ' boat without 
modi shelter. He lai^er class are manned by seven or 
ttgfat men, and pnll as many oars in light winds ; the 
smaller, almost entirely confined to the Bangkok River, are 
just long enoagh for four men to use their oars, which they 
do with wonderful efTect. In the latter, to snve weight, 
Teiy often only one rudder is carried, mid is shifted from 
aide to side as required, while aa oar is temporarily used 




to keep her straight. Off the wind they are exceedingly 
last, but to windward they sadly need some each contriv- 
aooe aa a centre-board or le&-board, and it is astonishing 
tliat neitber has found ite way to the gulf, altboagh the 
oeobe-board has long been known in Formoaa, and as near 
aa Hainau, and the lee-board is familiar at Shanghai. 

Here at Paknam in the old days all foreign ships 
had to unload their guns and ammunition ; thus far 
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ndning flMtr frimdi in aula — nne of lAidI Aiogi an 
noA dtMBged TMow. 

And thu nine ecnmlsr Ban^ok tm pli^ed in tfae 
pMt, and win in Uw fdtnra eontiniM to pUj, an importmt 
part in the historj of Siam ; and, to thoae who know • 
little o( ita working, it will appear not imnatiml (hat 
ez(ra-terrib»islity ahonld seem aa unpopular with th« 
SUmese aa it does unpronoanceable. 

In the teuais, cricket, dinnera, and clob life whidi 
centred round it, it waa niDch like anj other aettlODent 




of the Und, except for ita more cosmopolitan dianct«r. 
At one table would be seated Danes, Germans, Italians, 
Dutch, Belgians, Americans, and Britishen — the langoage 
invariably that of the lost.. Frenchmen there were none, 
except one or two officials of the consulate, who generally 
held aloof, and one popular trader, who, with the con- 
spicnoos gallantry of his race, long held the only ^end 
mercantile house in Siam above water, and who waa at ft later 
date rewarded 1^ a prood and grateful conntiy with an 
official position in Cambodia. 
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T«7 chamiiiig, too, conld tbU liTe be, thongb nothiog 
periupa conld hmn been more out of touch with thftt oC 
the people in the midst of which itneedto tbriTe. Not uo- 
natuntllf , of Siam, and the Siamese as they were, it could 
know bat little. It had its routine of work hj day, its 
drire and tennis aft«r fire ; it drank whisky and soda 
from sundown to dinner, and was waited on by mochiae- 
like Chinese till it went late to bed, and litte it arose next 
day to begin again. It bad not the leisure to notice, or to 
attempt to understand, the cnriouBly complicated ciTilisatioB; 
l^ which it was surrounded. 

Yet from it the globe-trotter got hia informatioD about 
the Siamese, and by its aner-dinner measurements he 
' flized up ' their character. 




w 




CHAPTER n 

OFnCUL aAHOKOK IHD A FEW OF US CA08XS — THE 
GOVERNMENT IS 1891 

Ht bnfliiieM, however, boob took me to the other BftDfj^Eob 
that are yet to mention. A long drive along an im- 
ntterably filthy road, where thrive the moat nnanrpaased 
of Bmella, to which dead doga, dieeaeed Chinamen, or 
festering dmins all give their contribution; where mch 
part of the road a« is not occupied by the tram ia chokad 
with broken-handled rickthas, Chinese oook stalla, and 
rickety gharries; where those receivers of stolen goods 
called pawnshops offer valuable watohea, eurios, or 
pistols for a song ; and where Boch gentlemen as Ha50 os, 
dentist, and Saw Lohq, carpenter, display their boards. 
This is Chinese Bangkok, malodorous and ill-nuimered. 
Throngh it, to the peril of yoar ponies and your springa, 
you may reach the cleaner and pleagaoter Bangkok of the 
VOL. L O 
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Siamese. Here the little thatched cottages crowd along 
the Uongi^ the boats lie thick, the children bathe and 
run, and the tall Wat gables uphold their gaady tiles to 
tthe sunshine. Like all Siamese towns, it is, even inside 
the walls, full of gardens — not gardens such as we know, 
but gardens run wild, plantations of tall palms, waste 
places, trees, and greenery. Then, as you approach the 
palace, the centre of Siamese official life, the roads 
broaden out, whitewash glitters in the strong light, high 
roofs glisten, and the coloured Prachadis stand up clear 
into the blue above. 

This is, in fact, the capital of Siam, as it is revered 
and feared by the people of the country, the residence of 
the King, whence emanate his good laws and his bad 
governors, the source at once of their loyalty and their 
want of patriotism. Krung Tep they call this place of 
contradictions ; and to them it is the city of cities, the 
heavenly abode, the centre of commerce, the place of 
wonderful inventions. To those who have visited it, it 
is also, unaccountably, the home of such thieving as was 
never dreamt of in their jungle home, of much drinking, 
of more gambling, and of outrageous, all - devouring 
officialism. And truly, I suppose, no place was ever less 
^asy to fathom. With some real earnestness and actual 
ondeavour is mixed such a thoroughly Oriental luxuriance 
of idleness, frivolity, intrigue, and dishonesty that the 
overwhelming preponderance of the latter makes the 
•despair of the friends of the country and a never-ending 
source of fun and joy to her cynical foes. 

Like Carlyle*s mystics, to scoffers the Siamese are a 
ready and cheap prey. ' But sober persons understand 
that pure evil is as unknown in this lower universe as 
pure good.' 

*AAA* coTi r(9 avyKpaxn% a»f ^X^^*' iraAcuf . 
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Deaoenilantu of a hardy race— of whom the ShiMfcrm 
the elder brandi of Tai Yai — ^the Siamese, as the Tu Noi, 
came down into Siam, split in two the people in possessioo 
of the plain of the Me Nam Chao Praya, and so gave rise 
to the two nations, the Elamen, or Cambodians, on the one 
side, and the Mon, or Pegaans, on the other. 

With the details of their history, uncertain and full of 
myth as mach of it is, and singularly little known to the 
Siamese themselves, I will not trouble the reader. How 
they moved from capital to capital, ever towards the 
plains, from Sawankalok to Pitsunalok, to Ayuthia, and 
finally to Bangkok ; how lustily they fought their enemiea, 
the Talaings,' the Burmese, and the Cambodians; how 
wilily they cajoled their cousins, the Lao, and their sea 
visitors, the Malays — all that belongs to ancient history : 
and yet in some measure to the present too, for it has 
left its mark. 

Among the results of the constant warfare were the 
never-ceasing interchange of prisoners, of provinces, and 
of ideas ; and these Indo-Chinese peoples all acquired the 
same methods of protecting themselves against their rivals, 
and the same notions of diplomacy. 

Not one of the nations concerned has been able to 
retain its independence, except the Siamese. Oriental 
duplicity and arrogance have been their min. Pegu, 
Burma, Annam, Cambodia, and the Malays have dis- 
appeared as powers, because they would not regenerate 
themselves, and time was not allowed them by the 
Inexorable to do it at their leisure. It was always by 
their intrigue and their stubborn adhesion to the old 
falsity of dealing, which they called diplomacy, that their 
downfall came. 

Siam, owing to her central position among her old 
rivals, and because she has realised what blind adh< 

Or Mods. 

et 
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to fbe old prindples — or want of principlea — ^meant to 
her, has bo fiur escaped. On what does she stand to-day? 
On the belief of Englishmen that she is in earnest to do 
what her old rivals failed to do, and what has had to be 
done for them. On her realisation of this fact largely 
depends her future. 

In considering the extent of her earnestness there are 
some aspects of the case, the results of her past history, 
which her enemies ignore because inconvenient) but which 
must in common fairness be taken into consideration. To 
align herself with the present, Siam must effect in herself 
a revolution as complete as any ever effected in the West. 
For the untruthfulness, the intrigue, and the dishonesty 
to which she has been nurtured she must substitute the 
sincerity and honesty which is so foreign to the Asiatic 
nature. 

The difficulties in the way will be best understood 
by those who know how rare is true straightforward- 
ness, and how blindly tradition is reverenced among ^he 
people of a country like Siam. Tradition is as sacred 
as the King's person. Like the King's acts, it is never 
questioned. However incongruous or unjust, anything 
which can be referred to the magic word tamni&ni — 
' custom ' — is, without further ado, invested with a 
sanctity which commands the greatest respect and even 
dnvotion. For this one word, dishonesty and corrup- 
tion are forgotten — frivolity and sinful waste of time 
at what may be a crisis of the country's life may be 
forgiven. 

The all-important revolution of her inward life, which 
is the first necessity of the future, is too often confused by 
the Siamese themselves, as well as by their advisers and 
critics, with what people are pleased to call ' civilisation ' 
—electric lights, crested notepaper, and photographs, the 
superficialities of modem life. And nothing is more dis- 
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oonraging than the lack of oomprdiBimioii, ao often 
denty aa to the distiiictioii between the two. 

On the other hand, it ia not to be expected Uiat^ 
brought np among the old traditiona, the Siameaei aa a 
people,' shoold be able thoroughly to graap the tma 
meaning of the new phenomenon, oilled Western ciTiliaa- 
tion, suddenly thrust upon them. The adoption of a new 
principle or of a new morality is possible to no natioa 
in a day ; to be permanent such things must come by alow 
£px>wth and by steady struggle. Japan has done what 
would have killed a feebler nation. No people in the 
tropics can have the Japanese vitality. In Siam the wcHrk 
must of necessity be gradual. 

In the old days the outlying provinces were raled bj 
vassal chiefs, who, as long as they paid certain tribute to 
the King de fucio^ might rule or misrule, aa they wished* 
T^eir sons succeeded so long as they were agreeable to 
the over-lord. In fact, the governing was done by con- 
tract : ' If you look after the province and pay me, I keep 
your family in power' — until die stronger rival came along. 

Throughout Indo-Chinese history no such official ever 
received a salary ; it was the recognised right of the 
Qovemor to make what he could, and for his aobor- 
dinates to do the same, each according to his position 
and ingenuity. The Governor might, and generally did* 
monopolise all the trade he could, using his official power 
to crush all rivals. In this the old kings set the example. 
The subordinates followed the great man'a example, and 
in a similar position the people would have done the same. 
For it was iamnvem. In moderation no one questioned 
the method, for it was the only one open to an official bj 
which to make his living. Thus, uuder the majority of 
governors, bent on securing a competence for their large 
families, any man who had made a little moiey waa liable 
to be brought to court on some fancy charge, and have 
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bii goods Gonfiflcatedi while the highest bidder always got 
the Terdiet of the judge. 

Siam, after many hard knocks, especially from Cam- 
bodia, and from the Bormese last in 1767, rising again 
and again, and turning the tables on her foes, had finally, 
acquired suzerain rights over all the Lao States to the 
Sibsawng Punna, and over the Malay Peninsula down to 
Keda and Tring Kanu, and these she ruled on the old 
lines prescribed by immemorial custom and the practice 
of the nations about her. 

The present King it was who first admitted the duty 
of the governor to govern, not for himself, but to his 
conscience and for his people. Consider what a change 
was here. These same feudal lords, whether Burmese, 
Cambodian, or Siamese, had, in the persons of their 
ancestors, ruled for ages for themselves. Their people 
were their food, and they were graphically said to kin or 
eat the province under them, and the people's prayer was 
for protection from fire, water, thieves, governors, and 
malevolent people. And here was the King of Siiim 
imposing restriction on their exercise of lordship, demand- 
ing of them justice for the weak, and otherwise breaking 
all tamniem. They said ' Yes ' with their tongues and 
swore ' No ' in their heart, as is the pleasing Oriental way. 
Moral responsibility is little known in Eastern language 
or philosophy ; yet the King had, through his early troin- 
ing and his own goodness of heart, learned its meaning, 
and proceeded to try to educate his rulers to it. 

Was ever a more difficult task set any monarch, or 
any leader of a revolution ? And in this one thing, to 
•trip it of its complications, in the recognition of its 
importance by the King, and in the passive but stubborn 
resistance ofiered to it by the majority of his nobles has 
Iain the struggle of the present reign. To this end 
salaried commissioners have been appointed one by one to 
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the ohief ootlying provinoeB, antil| within the ImI ftfir 
years, the feudal lords of all the gpreat diatricts on the 
Me Kawngi to the west, and in the Malay Peninaola have 
fonnd themselves suddenly robbed of half their poww by 
the comparatively unostentatious gentleman who came 
with the King's orders from Bangkok, who not only 
advised and reported to headquarters, but without whom 
they soon found no administrative action could be taken. 
The great difficulty has lain, as might be expected, in 
getting the right men, and in many cases they have 
proved little better than the CJuws whose dignities and 
duties they usurped. But at least they were immediately 
responsible to Bangkok, and could be recalled and cen- 
sured, if necessary, with more facility than the proud old 
Chaos. Not unfrequently the Commissioner from Bangkok 
was almost incapable of understanding the special charac* 
ter and needs of the people under him, or of adapting hia 
ideas to his surroundings. ' Reform ' would be his war- 
ory» and, as young reformers will, he would tilt against 
such windmills as it was hopeless, or not even desirable, 
to break through. But on the whole, taking the evil with 
the good, the Ka Luaiig has been a distinct gain to the 
people, and the majority of those whom I have seen ai 
their posts were doing excellent work for the country, 
and devoting themselves to it in an admirable spirit. 

It is usually said that the last century of the enervating 
climate of the plains has robbed the people of Siam of mndi 
of the backbone which made them take and give their hard 
knocks so che«3rily of old, and that they have greatly 
deteriorated since the days of their wars with Burma 
Yet, to judge by the old writers, they seem to have 
had the same characteristics and the same faults then aa 
now. 

In Turpin's * Histoire de Siam ' * the quaint and, oa 

* Paris, 1771. a Yolt. ISmo. 
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the whole, siiigalarly accurate description of Siam penned 
in the days of the old capital of Ayuthia exactly fits the 
present time. 

*The character of the Siamese,' it says, * partakes 
much of the nature of their climate ; ' and the reader will 
find that the anomalies which astonish the new-comer at 
Bangkok existed not less then than at the present day. 
The arsenal was filled ' with cannon and mn^ketfl, rendered 
oseless by rust/ and, owing to tbeir invincible indo- 
lence/ they never gave themselves the trouble to clean 
them. The prisons presented a most afiecting object. ^ The 
truth * could never * reach the Throne.' The chiefs only 
exercised their power to accumulate riches, and oflScers 
charged with the distribution of subsistence to the soldiers 
preferred selling it for their own emolument.' 

What alteration has taken place has been very r^nt, 
and has been for the better ; but a great deal has to be 
done before these things cease entirely to be true. ' 

To this same ' invincible indolence ' is due the want of 
trothful straightforwardness which we meet with in the 
Siamese, as in other Asiatic peoples. 

It is true that I have known and travelled for years 
with two, at least, of my men who never told me a lie, 
and who were truthfulness itself in all their lives. But 
one is forced to believe, and the Siamese themselves 
declare, that such men are rather exceptional. 



* In 1891 a large quantity of rioe 
reported to have been sent op 
from Bangkok to Lakawn Lampang 
to reliere the distress there caused 
bj famine; but it never reached 
its destination. I have known 
similar cases in which even the 
rations of the troops were appro- 
priated to their own use by officials, 
the men having to live on roots 
and the remains of last month's 
rioe. A typical incident occurred 



in 1888, when a regulation oame 
into force by which any one export- 
ing a bullock must produce its 
official sale paper with the animal. 
25,000 blank sale papers found 
their way direct from the Oovem- 
ment printing office to the .hands 
of the cattle traders. The result 
was the worst year for cattle lifting,' 
and the largest export on record. 
Somebody benefited. 
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Among the oflScials the moral qnalifciet ava more 
lacking^ on the whole, than among the people. The latter 
have a quiet goodness peculiarly their own ; but they are 
good by accident, and as long as by accident there is no 
reason to be otherwise. To do a thing because it ia right 
is beyond them ; to abstain from a thing because it ia 
against their good name, or involyes serious conaequeneea, 
is possibly within the power of a few ; the question of 
right or wrong does not enter the calculation. 

These failings are shared by nearly all the Asiatic racea 
in greater or less extent. The good qualities which are 
the peculiar charm of the Eastern are yet many. And, 
taken by the standard of everyday lifoi the Siamese, with 
his cheerfulness and friendliness, his hospitality and gentie- 
ness, his patience under trial, and his charming simplicity, 
can, in comparison with many Asiatic races, and not a 
few specimens of the latter-day farang^ hold hia head 
high. It is when he joins the ranks of officialdom that 
the snares close in, and if his (all commences it is not 
from wickedness but from weakness— a faUing common 
to his neighbours, and not unknown in the world beyond 
Siam. 

The shortcomings of the Siamese character have been 
responsible for the slow advance the King has been able 
to make, and for the number of European officials who 
have been appointed to the various departments of the 
Civil Service ; and to the failings of many of those 
Europeans, one is bound to admit, have been due yet more 
complications. 

The King of Siam has been, probably, the worst-served 
Sovereign in the world. His wishes, Us advice, and hia 
orders were ignored as longas they could safely be so treated. 
No reliable information was allowed to filter through to him, 
and while twice a year the tongues of all the nobles in the 
land swore loyalty and allegiance, the lives of fifty per 
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cent, of tbem were in defiance of the principles he had kid 
down, and were one continued disloyalty. Greed, idleness, 
or indulgence have been their lord and master, and the 
genfle unquestioning peasantry bore it all because it was 
lommem, and they knew the King knew not. 

Besides these things, the energy and capacity so 
conspicuous in the women of Siam, which makes them 
tlie workers and the business people of the countryi 
18 in the palace confined in an unnatural and unhealthy 
atmosphere of intrigue and gossip, with the worst results. 
It is not a question to go into here ; its only excuse is 
the eyer>formidable iumniem. 

As says the candid Megaronides : — 

Amicnm castigare ob meritam noxiam 
Imncene est facinns, verum in state utile 
£t conducibile ; 

and my criticisms must be taken in this spirit. 

In the eorvief debt slavery, the old prison system, and 
other more or less unhappy institutions handed down 
to her from the past, Siam has had a heavy legacy of 
burdens. 

But these things are not evils peculiar to Siam, nor 
are they due^ as her enemies constantly assume, to the 
innate wickedness of the Siamese character. They are 
inbred with the Oriental scheme of things ; they are the 
immediate result of her geographical position and of her 
history ; and they were common to the nations round her, 
and were fitted to the needs of the times. To her 
frequent intercourse with her old rivals, to the wholesale 
frontier shifting, and to the invasions and counter- 
invasions which formed their constant recreation, her 
possession of methods and customs good and evil, common 
to the majority of Indo-Chinese nations, is largely owing. 

She alone has tried to battle with the evil in them, 
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mod far tins nMon iheiB entitled to m 
ejmpetlqr md respeefc. 

In 1892 tbe King eieeted, in addition to Hm old 
Cooncfl of Stote, a Cooneil of Ministen of iwdfo nMMben» 
moetly heads of departments, and oomposed of his own 
younger, or half, brothers, and a few of the h^her ndblea. 
Tbe more important departments were the Foragn Oflfee» 
the Army, the Navy, Public Works, Agricnltnre, Jnstion 
(Hearen save the mark !), Edocaticm, and Finance. 

Tbe internal administration was cairied oo by two 
separate Departments, one for tbe North and one lor the 
Soath, a source, as may be supposed, of great oonfiision 
and delay. 

The Foreign Office had been for years managed by n 
particularly able and pleasant brother of the King, Prince 
DenawoDgse. At this time arrangements, the credit of 
which was principally due to Prince Damrong, were being 
made to get an experienced adviser from Europe, and 
soon after the sendees of M. Rolin Jacquemyns, a Belgian 
international lawyer of note, were transferred from Egypt, 
where he was employed under Lord Cromer, to Siam. 
This was a very great blow to the old diplomatio notions ; 
for with such an adviiier, whatever mistakes might, in the 
opinion of some, be made, at least no prevarications of the 
old deceptive sort would ever be possible ; and European 
notions of strict adherence to all promises and to prindplea 
of honour would prevail. 

Of the Army and Navy, the latter was by fiur the 
smartest organisation. It is most regrettable that, owing 
partly, no doubt, to the inherent laziness of the nation, 
but also largely to the way in which the conscription is 
conducted, as well as to the wretched pay and to the 
manner in which the services are generally carried on, the 
Tahan ^ is universally looked down upon. 

* The tenn applied (o the men both of the Anaj sad Nftfj. 
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The girls will not speak to him, and the common 
people avoid him; he feels he is an oatcast, with the 
inevitable resnlt that when he gets the chance he behaves 
as such, and generally goes to the bad. 

The whole military instinct of the people seems to 
have been killed, and men and families will face anything 
rather than the prospect of serving, either for themselves 
or their relatives. No effort seems to have been made to 
create an esprit de corps. The men are tacitly permitted 
to assame the character of trained bands of coolies, to do 
whitewashing, or to figare in processions — a treatment 
which they very properly resent. 

All the repeating rifles, officers, and drill-books north 
of the equator will not make fighting men, with a military 
spirit, under such circumstances. The surroundings need 
radical alteration. A military pride which depends to no 
small extent on smart uniform, regular pay, and good food 
must be created. The Siamese are plucky enough in 
face of natural danger, and quite unmoved before death, 
and, if treated generously and firmly in the way they un- 
derstand, they will follow you to anything. This, at least, 
is the opinion of many of those who have had most to do 
with them. And such material seems not so bad to work on. 

In the Army, which consists of a number of skeleton 
regiments with long names, European instruction has 
been practically abolished, except in the case of one 
overworked Danish officer, who, with the pluck of his 
race, a prodigious voice, and a strong constitution, has 
long done practically the whole of the drilling of the men. 

There are three regiments of cavalry, who straddle a 
dozen broken-down mangy Australians, and a couple of 
score jovial little Siamese ponies of eleven and a half 
hands ; two artillery regiments, with some 7-lb. field guns, 
and eight Infantry regiments, of which four line regiments 
are credited on paper with two battalions each. 
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The Navj, on the other hand, though h hat had to 
fight against the lack of spirit I haye irfer re d to, and 
against the rSU of a picnicing institution general^ aa- 
signed to it, has, mainly owing to the energy and strength 
of character of another Dane, Commodore de Sidielien, 
acquired a smartness and efficiency far beyond anything 
else in Siam. It has been very nphill work, and the jealousy 
of the many inflaential Siamese towards any sncc esHfu l 
foreigner has made it harder. But in spite of old ant- 
eaten hulls, worn-out machinery, and bad material, the 
Commodore and bis Danish officers have created a really 
creditable force, the efficiency of which is considerable 
and is yearly extending. A battalion of marines on the 
march can keep their distances, and step it with an 
accuracy which has called forth no little praise firom 
British naval officers who have seen them, and which 
would not disgrace any force in the world, with such a 
short training as they get. 

The training barque which takes the youngsters away 
I in the gulf some months every year is the most refreshing 

sight in the country, and the cleanest, smartest, and most 
efficient thing the Government can boast of. It showa 
what can be done with Siamese properly trained. Bat 
even in the Navy the devilment of Siamese officialdom 
often interferes. 

When the Commodore is away, inspecting coast 
stations, the mice do play, and every time he xetnms he 
has to listen to and settle many hundred cases of com- 
plaint by the men for unjust treatment or unfair punish- 
ments from the native officers ; and it is only after many 
years' struggle that he has been able to make it impossible 

Ifor higher officials to do the men out of their small pay, aa 
is still occasionally done, by one method or another, in some 
other Departments. 

The men for this service are taken mostly from the 
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Mods or Pegoatis, a strong, handsome race, very like the 
Siameeei remnants of the old wars, who live mostly 
up-river and to the north-west of Bangkok, in separate 
commanitie& They preserve their own customs, and in 
their monasteries the boys learn to read and write the 
Mon langaage, and many hardly know anything of 
Siamese. There are five Wens^ or reliefs, each serving for 
three months in turn with twelve months at home. Boys 
who are Lvk muSy or sons of soldiers, are got very young, 
and are kept till eighteen or twenty, and often turn out 
very smart. 

The people of the coast on the east side of the Oulf, 
fiom Bangplasoi downwards, are also under the Rawng 
Law, as the Navy Department is culled, as well as people 
of Cambodian or Malay descent in similar circumstances 
to the Moiis. 

The unpopularity of this service seems to be gradu- 
ally diminishing before the efforts of the Commodore, but 
still remains very strong, especially where natives are in 
charge. 

Both services suffer from lack of European officers. 
The native officer never can be got to understand that he 
can be dignified without being arrogant, that discipline 
can be obtained without cruelty, and that respect for their 
officers is the first, and self-respect the second, step by 
which men must be trained. 

The European officers are, moreover, seldom thoroughly 
trusted, and, as a consequeuce, are never given a free 
band. Those in the services suffer from the same dis- 
advantage as the civilians in this respect. Owing to 
their own want of wisdom in the past in selecting Euro- 
peans, picking them up, as they often did, anyhow and 
anywhere, the Siamese have had several rude awakenings, 
and they consequently susp' **• every one they employ. 
This leads to a system by v hich almost every one in the 
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aenioe finds himaelf watched and hampered by eoma 
Siamese, to whom is given almost equal powers, mod who 
has generally safBcient inflaence to clog his movemoDts^ 
Or he finds himself left severely alone, paid his sslary, 
bat allowed to do nothing, with the work all going 
through other channels, or being done in direct oppositioii 
to the advice or opinions he is paid to give. 

The enforced idleness or discontent thos caused has 
brought about the ruin or the resignation of many good 
men, and by resignations of this sort the Navy has been m 
heavy loser. 

The Public Works Department has concerned itself 
chiefly with making or improving roads and bridges about 
Bangkok. Outside the capital the total absence of puUie 
works is notorious ; and it forms one of the chief grounds 
of complaint by provincial governors that the money 
raised by them, which should be devoted to improving 
communications in their districts, is swallowed op in 
Bangkok. 

Under it comes also the Royal Railway Department, 
at the head of which was a distinguished engineer who 
came out originally as Krupp's agent. It has the largest 
stafi*, and has been the most expensive luxury, of any of 
the Government departments. After eight years' work it 
has constructed ninety miles of railways. 

The Post and Telegraphs also come under the head of 
Public Works, and the former, under the able management 
of two Germans, is a model of efficiency. Extending to all 
parts of the country, it has great physical difficulties to 
contend with ; yet the mails, carried as they are by foot- 
runners, often through the worst and wildest jungle, 
travel quickly and are seldom lost. Of all Siamese officials 
the postman, with his neat jacket and his native panung^ 
whether in the capital or the jungle, is the smartest, the 
most polite, and, 1 need hardly say, the most weloomo. 
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The Telegraphs hare had a chequered history. Large 
sums have been from time to time spent in baying mate- 
rial, making clearings, patting ap posts, &o.; bat the 
absence of competent linesmen, the want of care, and the 
depredations of elephants, floods, and storms, make the 
few wires that have been erected nseless for half the year. 

Of the Ministry of Jastice at this time the less said the 
better. It must at least be admitted that it was beaatifally 
impartial in the way in which it imprisoned the com- 
plainant, the defendant, and all the witaesses it could get, 
and the mothers and wives of those it coald not get, with* 
oat distinction. It left them to settle their diiferences in 
the coarse of years, and sach as did not die of cholera, 
dysentery, or starvation might, if they were anasually 
Incky and had the means, be let oat in ten years' time by 
the clemency of their lordships. People had an unreason- 
ing dislike to finding themselves and their relatives in 
prison for ten years or for life for having been witnesses 
cif a theft, even thoagh it was tamniem; and, with 
remarkable selfishness, they would turn their backs, and 
refnse to see or help an innocent man. What were their 
lordships to do with people in whom the sense of jastice 
was so deficient, especially as it was wilfully depriving 
them of the means of livelihood ? 

The Department of Agriculture and Commerce, to 
give it its full title, was little more than a land-tax office 
for collecting the taxes on padi land, &c. Under it was 
the Survey Department, the splendid work of which is, 
like that of the Navy, due to one man. Mr. McCarthy, 
formerly of the Indian Survey, was appointed Director- 
General some years ago. Giving the best years of his life to 
the work, struggling not only against the perilous fevers of 
mountainous jungles in the north, but also against pre- 
judices, misrepresentations, and hostile criticism at head- 
quarters, he had, with the aid of Siamese assistants trained 
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by himself, oonneoted the triangalatioii of ffiun with that 
of the Indian Sonreji and was then engaged in bringing it 
down through the Lao States to Lower Siam. Isawagood 
deal of the work subseqaently, and was able to jndge, so 
far as a man not trained as a surveyor could, of the 
enormous difficulties that had been gallantly overcome by 
Mr. McCarthy and his right-hand man, Mr. Smiles ; and, 
in my opinion^ it forms the finest piece of scientific work 
that has been done or is likely to be done in the country. 

Under the Ministry of Agriculture was also placed the 
new Department of Mines, to which Mr. de MuUer and 
myself hod just been appointed for two years. Our work 
was to be the inauguration of a new Government office 
for the regulation of mining affairs, the beginning of m 
geological survey, and the drafting of a code of mining 
regulations. 

There were a dozen or so of big mining concessions in 
existence, covering in some cases a hundred square mileSi 
a weariness of the spirit to their owners, on which, for the 
most part, no rents had been paid and no work had been 
done. They had been mostly granted to men of the 
concession-hunting type, whose sole object was to sell 
their concessions as soon as possible for the highest price 
to some gullible company. In some cases the con- 
cessionnaire came well out of it ; but not one of these 
concessions ever paid one penny in royalty, and the 
production of mineral from them, as represented bj 
figures, is 0. How many hundred thousand pounds were 
subscribed and spent in some three of these concessions 
alone is better not stated. 

To put an eri to such scandals, Mr. de Mttller at once 
tried the experiment, commonly successful in new countriea, 
of granting prospecting licenses at low rates, followed bj 
mining leases of small blocks. Before the latter could be 
granted, maps and specimens must be produced in evidence 
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of the hofnafdeiot the affiiir, in order that the Government 
might have some chance of putting its foot on mere 
specnlationy and on these lines the draft of the mining 
regulation was drawn up. 

Besides these concessions, there was the enormous 
tin-producing industry of the Siamese Malay States which 
needed taking in hand. 

The Department of Education was under Prince Dam- 
zong, who was at the time in Europe studying educational 
matters. 

On his return, with the admirable logic which distin- 
guishes things Siamese, his study of educational methods 
was rewarded by promotion to the Ministry of the North, 
the Educational Department going to a venerable nobleman 
of much learning and erudition, best kno>vn as the man who 
has not accounted for a paltry matter of several thousand 
pounds which came to him in the capacity of chief of the 
Customs. What Education lost by the transaction, the 
provinces of the North, and subsequently the whole 
interior, gained, for Prince Damrong is possessed of a 
power of organisation and a capacity for work which is 
equalled by few other Siamese. 

The education of the country has been carried on, as in 
Burma, by the monks in the Waia^ or Buddhist monas- 
teries, which are scattered all over the country. Boys are 
sent by their parents, at eight or nine years of age, to give 
their service to some particular mpnk, a friend or relative 
of his family. In return for this service he is taught the 
ABC, the rules of Buddha, and such religious principles as 
he may pick up. At fourteen or fifteen he will leave the 
Waiy or dawdle on, playing his afternoon football and 
paddling the abbot's canoe. If of a religious turn of 
mind he will, doubtless, don the yellow robe of the 
novice, and renounce the world in favour of the more 
abstruse studies of the Scriptures. 
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WbeUier this edncatioii is sdegoate is m mM&t wUck 
is moeh debated. There is little doafat that it might be 
easily improved. The actual result is that ereiry man and 
boy in Siam can, often with much laboar, it is true, read 
and write his own name, and make ont a bit of a letter 
on paper. He has no books to read, bat he knows a few 
things which he may or may not do ; he has learnt the 
Pali formulsB, and all the jangle cries, and if he liyes near 
Bangkok he has heard of a country beyond the sea whence 
violent and angry men with white faces come, who are 
always in a harry and say ' Groddam.' 

Though bom with an undoubted taste for geography, 
his knowledge does not extend much beyond this, and his 
own village. 

In the capital it had been decided to augment the 
teaching of the Wais by means of organised schods of » 
more advanced character, and several schodmasters had 
been appointed from England. 

The teaching of the sons of the King, as yet tooyonng* 
to go home, had been entrusted to several private totOTs, 
Oxford graduates, while a school for girls of high birth had 
lately been put under a Cambridge lady, and has since been 
carried on with great success by a lady graduate of London 
University. For want of any educational institution of an 
advanced character, a number of the King's relations and 
of the nobility were annually sent to England, France, 
or Denmark, to learn European languages or study special 
subjects. It was only in cases of exceptional ability and 
character that the experiment, judged by after results, 
could be regarded as successful. The average boy does not 
repay the expense incidental to his education ' at home.' 
Too often, when he returns to the East, the rupture with 
the traditions of school or home life in Europe is so 
sudden and complete that their influence is neariy 
obliterated. In other cases, men who were likely to be 
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ot iwl use to their country were too often shelved by 
the jealoosy and intriguing of their enemies, and were 
condemned to retire to a life of inactivity and nseleBsneBS. 
The King'a visit to Europe, if it does nothing else, will 
probably make this sort of thing impossible in the future. 

Before Prince Damrong became Minister of the 
North in 1892, the south-west provinces of the penin- 
sula, and the south-east towards the Cambodian fron- 
tier, had both been under separate ministera. Beyond 
complicating aflaire generally, they did very little, and 
left the local Governors, for good or ill — sometimes dis- 
tinctly for the former — pretty much to themselves. Re- 
cently, all these provinces have gradually come under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of the Interior, to which 
title Prince Damrong has been advanced, and a vast im- 
provement in the administration has been mode. 

Bangkok had long been equipped with a Lord Mayor 
and an incompetent police force, under the Home De- 
partment, composed of all the most useless and lowest 
of the population, and rigged in a marvellous uniform 
quite in the style of the pantomime policeman. It was 
chiefly remarkable for the tightness of its trousers, the 
size of its helmets, and the charming gradations of 
colour through which it passed from its original ethereal 
Mae. It was an example of sadly misdirected eflbrt 
after * advance.' The finest built man in the world 
would look a scarecrow in such a uniform, while the 
Siamese was never intended by nature for trousers. 
His own national jhdiutu/ is a rational dress of the most 
becoming and practical kind ; cool in the hot weather, 
giving freedom to the limbs for exercise, and easily 
tucked up in the mud or rain. The Burmese pasoh^ 
the Malay sarong, and the Siamese panung are most ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes required of them ; and 
when they are exchanged for the European garment 
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the remit ii to rob their weeren of indindiwlil^, uaA 
radoce them to the eppeaiwice of the hilf-caate, the 
horror of every trae native. So muob is this the eew 
that no Belf-reapecting Siamese yonngster will don the 
tronser in Bangkok, and the police uniform, aa it ma, 
was one of the chief obatmctions to the creation of an 
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Mprtt dt eorpt so badly needed in the force. A 
of aniform, which is, I believe, ni r effected, has long 
looked cm as one of the & reforms needed to ma 
efficiency possible. A clown ot keep ofder. 

Some of the first inqui s ifttnrally matla aboat 
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ooontfj like Siam are with regard to the method of 
ooUection, and the amount, of the Beyenue.* Beyond 
the fact that eyeiything, from fishing stakes in the galf 
to froit-trees in the jangle, seemed to pay a tax, no- 
thing certain was until recently known by Enropeans, 
or, indeed, by Siamese. That there was much misap- 
propriation and much unexplained leakage was appa- 
rent to the most casual observer. 
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THE HI MIH VALUT 



A tmmt trip to the Bo-Ykt diatrict in ( 
iMgumiiig of tiie niaj mmmi of 1892 wu folknrad hy 
aoodwr to the north-weat in Aagut, to a diitriet ntuatad ^ 
between the prorincea of Snpan and Eaobori. I had m 
interpreter a Siamese gentleman, who apoke Ftmich and 
had learnt a little mineralogy in Paris, and we wsm 
accompanied hy ui asaiatant sQrveyor and six boatmoa. 
We were practically a Goveroraent proapecting expeditaon, 
and were sent to report on some ridi niby mines np* 
poeed to exiBt in that direction, which had been tor jears 
nursed in secret by the Goremment, and of whidi no ooe 
knew anything definite. 
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From the Me Nam we entered the principal erose- 
conntry waterway, which runs south of west to the Tachin 
river, one of the Me Nam outlets, which leaves the main 
river above Dhainat, and flows through the formerly rich 
Chinese sugar district of Nakawn Chasi into the sea 
twenty-five miles to the west, at the large fishing station 
of Tachin. 

With the flood-tide we reached the sluggish, reed-filled 
reaches where the tides meet, in time to catch the ebb 
running westward. With culpable short-sightedness, the 
Grovemment is allowing this and other magnificent hlongsj 
which form the highways of the country, to silt up year by 
year. Boats which miss the tide remain fast in the mud 
until the next high tide brings water enough to release 
them — an event which, for the greater part of the month, 
occurs only once in the twenty-four hours.^ Armed 
daooit gangs have been in the habit of waiting at these 
points, and making their descents at night on the boats 
lying helpless between the banks ; and in the dry season, 
before the rains have raised the water-levels, the heavy- 
laden country boats are often at the mercy of the bad 
characters infesting the klongs for days together. 

With these llongs properly dredged and policed, Siam 
could boast of as fine lines of communication as Holland 
itself. They represent an enormous amount of well-spent 
time and labour by a more long-sighted generation. A 
very small expenditure would insure their being kept 
open all the year round, and this, with a few cart-roads 
where water -^ carriage is not available, would in my 
opinion be far more beneficial to the country than any 
number of railwav schemes which are never carried into 
efiect. 

There has been much talk of a railway to Petchaburi, 
just south of Ratburi, in this direction. There is no 

* Appendix i. 
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doabt that die Siamese, like the Bnrmui, ia wmj hod 
of a jaunt in a railway-carriage. Bat it la wnreecHiig^ 
qneetionable whether he will be the better in any way Sat 
being able to get to Bangkok, the royal and iniqintooay in 
three hours instead of three days. He will go oftener, 
perhaps; he will gamble more; he will discover thai 
drunkenness is not disgracefal ; and he will learn to rob 
or knife his friend with less compunction. It will be » 
grand thing for the shopkeepers, the opium farmera, and 
the gambling dens, and will, through them, indirecUy 
benefit the revenue. And it will assist materially in 
ruining what character the Siamese peasant ia poeac^sed 
of. But to talk of its developing the country in any 
other manner is, to my ideas, hypocrisy. For with thdr 
sea communication, and their two lines of cross-coontiy 
canal connection, water transport is the cheapest and 
the easiest for the whole of the produce of the western • 
provinces of Kanburi, Ratburi, and PetchaburL What 
Siamese is anxious to break bulk and load railway- 
waggons at Petchaburi or Ratburi, to have to unload again 
at Bangkok before reaching the required destination ? He 
can transport nothing in Bangkok except by water. There 
is, and there can be, no bridge over the lile Nam at that 
point. Coming from the west, he finds himself eut off* 
from the main part of the city by the river ; he mnst take 
to the water. The total gain by rail will be periiapa a 
day and a half, in a country where time is cheap, at a coat 
of handling his cargo twice more than is now necessary. , *) 
Such a method will take long to commend itself to the I 

ordinary Siamese, more especially as his boat lies handy ' 

at his door, and the family may just as well spend a week ^ 

or two in the journey to Bangkok and back, and they wiU 
get a change and meet some friends, and his wife will be 
able to show the children how a smart Siamese woman 
does her bargaining. Moreover, Petchaburi is a eul'd&^ae^ 
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and leads to nowhere. The mountains westward into 
Tenasserim arSi with their scanty Karen population and 
jumbledi intricate nature, practically impenetrable for a 
railway, and the districts lying south of Petchaburi are 
equally sparsely inlmbited. 

In this direction there is in Siam a vast deal of only 
half-innocent misconception as to the true nature of what 
we call civilisation. The Siamese have been too often 
encouraged to regard railways as the one sure step to 
prosperity and to the sympathy of Europe. Because 
England and France are a network of railways, it does 
not follow that it will be useful, desirable, or possible to 
connect every town in Siam with every other town, 
irrespective of all other considerations. Because tele- 
j^phs and telephones have spread with modem progress 
in the West, they will not necessarily prove the first and 
most indispensable accompaniments of reform in a country 
of the far East. 

It may sound well in newspaper paragraphs to say 
^ there is to be railway and telegraphic communication 
with Muaug so-and-so.' But to the man who knows the 
country it would be, in most cases, far better evidence of 
real effort after advance to hear that existing tracks have 
been improved, deep watercourses bridged, and dacoity 
put down with a firm hand. But the doctor who prescribes 
moderation in the use of the railway drug, and such simple 
remedies as the above, taken in a solution of common 
sense, meets with much the same contempt as one who 
jihould propose a little work to an idle patient, suffering 
from nerves. A few main lines, wisely chosen, to open 
districts which are not by nature accessible to water 
transport, are of the first importance. But a develop- 
ment of its canal system is only needed to make the 
greater part of the Me Nam valley the richest and most 
productive rice-growing plain in the East. Not one- 
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qnaiter of li ii under cnltiTstiao, finr the smple 
that without canak, or with ita canala blocked and aOted 
np, there are no means of acceat and no meana of irri* 
gation. The latter is aa important aa the former, bat it 
has erer been disregarded by the Qoremment. 

A day's steady work against the stream in the Tadiiii 
brought us to the month of Klong Sawng-pinawng, np whidi 
we travelled on the third day to the Tillage of that 
It was my first experience of the country and of the 
which, in time, acquired such a peculiar charm. I sat on 
the roof of the deck-house, looking far away aeroaa the 
great silent stretch of country that lay steaming in the 
morning sun to the blue horizpn, and viridly was 
reminded of the wide fenlands at home, with t^inbffnf in 
place of willows, and palms for poplars. But there were 
no distant Cambridge towers to look for, no Peterborough 
or Ely to make its presence felt. Only a scattraed 
village here and there, and the high-roofed Bawt of some 
monastery beside the winding silver streak. Aa the day 
wore on the wind freshened and set the palma and 
bamboos swaying ; a far tall sail crept swiftly along some 
distant dyke, an urchin cried shrilly at hia wallowing 
buf&loes, or the steady chip of the adze came and fell 
astern as we passed a boat-builder's wide-roofed shed. 

At Sawng-pinawng was a delightfully shady Wai^ 
where the monks were skilled in building the little narrow 
canoes in which they go their morning rounds at the 
river-side houses, to beg their food of the charitable. 
These tiny craft have their centre of gravity so hi{^ 
owing to the lofty stem and stem, that when nnoocnpied 
they will not float upright. Their beam is exactly sufli* 
dent for a man of small proportions to sit on the little 
stool amidships ; they taper at the ends till there is hardly 
roorp for a respectable mouse, and in length they vary 
from seven to thirteen feet. I had a sort of prejudice 
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in &70ur of the notion that a ^ fiinnyi* or a light foar, is as 
haid to ' sit * as anything afloat. Bat at Sawng-pinawng 
I learnt that this was another of those illusions which life 
dispels* I spent the best part of an hour trying to get 
a boat's length firom the bank in one of these ingenious 
crafti and in swimming ashore again to renew the attempt. 
I subsequently mastered a more roomy type, but I shall 
retain to my last day the greatest admiration for the 
watermanship of these Siamese mendicants, who even 
when bent old men go forth, and on their dexterity with 
their one little paddle risk their begging bowl and its 
contents, even on the waves of a wide windy river. For 
the meditation proper to a mendicant monk they seem 
perilous craft ; on the other hand, their crankness makes 
it impossible for the paddler to turn his head to look at a 
pretty girl, which is doubtless just as well for some holy 
brothers. 

With regard to the begging rounds of the inmates of 
the monasteries, some unnecessary sentiment has been 
expended by Europeans on the givers of the daily dole, 
who are considered, apparently, to be badly used in not 
receiving thanks for their charitable action. This has 
been encouraged by the habit of representing Siam as a 
• priest ridden ' country, as if the yellow-robed votaries of 
meditation were a priestly class apart from and eager to 
grind down the people. Nothing can be further from 
the truth. They are not priests, and perform no priestly 
offices, nor do they admit that they worship ' idols,' as 
8ome missionaries and many authors ^ state. 

They are strictly of the people. Peasants and princes, 
jungle men and officials, all go into the Wat some time ; 
for unless they use the opportunities at hand how shall 

* C. Bock, in Tentplcs and widclyin Buddhist countries should 
Elephants, Even Prince Henri know better, calls the figures of 
d^Orleans, who having travelled Buddha * idols * in Around Tonkin, 
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they make enough ' merit * to rise bigher in the next 
life ? So a few months' retirement from the Tani^ and 
florrow of life, to the calm and meditation of the ihadj 
Wat precincts, is essential to every Siamese at some time ; 
nnd the longer he elects to stay and to shnn the frirolitj 
of the outer world the greater become his chances 
hereafter. If his piety be great, the people in the village 
begin to send their sons to him for their education, and, 
like the tutor of a college, he will have a whole family 
of lads on his ' side ' at different times. The Wai^ instead 
of being a burden and a tax to the villagers, is an institn* 
tion to which they owe many of the blessings of their life, 
the education of their sons, the opportunities of 'making 
merit ' which are so valuable, and the little gaiety they 
enjoy at the religious ceremonies of the year, lliey look 
upon it with the pride that 'Varsity men do on their 
college, where the family has gone perhaps for generations. 
And they would stint themselves rather than have to left 
the prior and his train of monks pass by without a con- 
tribution to the alms-bowl ; and as to expecting thanka, 
why, they should rather thank the mendicants for giving 
them the opportunity by their presence of making a little 
merit. For it is more blessed to give than to receive. It 
is the giver who reaps reward. 

Next day our elephants and ponies were ready, and 
we left the tools, &c., to come on by bullock cart. Three 
days in a north-west direction brought ns to Ban Binghoa 
Wen, a miserable group of shanties buried deep in the 
jungle; and here in a grass-thatched shed ten feet by six 
we spent an entertaining week. Our journey was over 
flat country, diversified here and there by a few outlying 
spurs running eastward, with detached hills rising to a 
height of some 500 feet. From the top of some of them 
the hill masses, rising from 2,700 to 3,700 feet, between 
us and the Me Nam Kwa Tai, could be seen hidden in 
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ndn hr to the westward. A few poor agricnltaral 
villages of Siamese, Mon, and Lao are scattered through 
the neighbonrhood. I was surprised to find myself looked 
npon at first with suspicion, and ultimately with mild 
astonishment. It came out that an European — I regret to 
say an Englishman — had travelliMl in the neighbourhood 
of Kanburi, intent on mining, some years before, and his 
reputation for brutality and coarseness had spread hun- 
dreds of miles. It had, no doubt, lost little in the process, 
and it was commonly supposed that all Europeans must be 
the same. Subsequently the same story was often re- 
peated in the Lao States and other parts of Siam, and at 
such times I confess I felt less proud of our Western 
civilisation. It is a humiliating fact that there is 
nothing so low as the Westerner of the baser sort. 

It was the height of the rainy season, and though 
on the way up we were fortunate in having a dry spell, 
the rains now broke npon us in earnest. I regretted 
exceedingly then, as often afterwards, that I was not an 
entomologist, for the numbers and varieties of bugs, both 
biting and otherwise, which made our lives a burden to 
OS would have amply repaid a connoisseur for all the 
morning heats, the evening deluges, and the nightly 
chills which we enjoyed. I obtained, however, much 
experience which afterwards proved useful. First, 
I learnt to disbelieve in the wealth of ruby mines 
discovered and reported by Siamese officials. Beyond 
some black and opm|ue stones, which turned out to be 
llercyiiite' or iron-spinol, wo found no trace of colour. 



' According to experience at 
ChieDg Kawng, this mineral if 
invariably accompanied by sap- 
phires, and an exhaustive search 
BBAy result in the discovery of 
these gems. The rock from which 
they app<^ar to be derived is a 
nepbeline basalt described by Mr. 



Prior of the British Mufeum, who 
has examined it, as consisting of 
small porphyritio olivines in base 
of purple augites, magnetite, nep- 
heline, and a little felspar. The 
country rock of the nciKhbouring 
hills is a hard quartz grit. 
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It is poisible thftt red spinels have been fiMmd, and 
mistaken for rabies ; bat we found none, nor eooU wa 
make ont that the natires of the district had ever teen 
or heard of auy. Secondly, I found the impossibility of 
getting Siamese to work in a Baw^ owing partly to their 
laziness, and partly to their rather justifiable fear of the 
1\ or spirits of the place, who seem to have a particular 
dislike to people digging up the soil, and lay them low 
with fever in no time. 

So I spent the week doing coolie labour myself, 
sinking pits and washing gravel in the shallow valley, 
where the rubies should have been; for which, I hqpe, 
the village tiger was duly grateful, as at the day's end 
I was much too tired to go in search of him, though 
we heard him two nights, and he killed a big sambur 
within five hundred yards of camp just before we left. 

Our only sport were snipe and wood-pigeon, in the 
fields we passed through on the way to work. 

Our old guide was undoubtedly the feature of the trip. 
I was told that we were to have a reclaimed robber to 
show us the way, and I had visions of tamed burglars at 
East-End-Mission teas. 

When a benign grey-haired old gentleman looking 
rather like a bishop was introduced to me at Sawng- 
pinawng, and it was explained that this was the man, 
and that he had often cut down men in cold blood in their 
tracks, one's notions of things as they should be received 
a severe shock. 

Ihit trutb is stranger than fiction, and it was scarcely 
surprising, at liuit, to see how, at every village we came 
to, he received his court like a veritable monarch. As 
soon as he arrived hosts of visitors came crouching in 
before him, all invariably armed. He sat like a king, 
with his venerable grey head and smiling keen old face, 
looking round upon them from the daXs and dispensing 
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his &7oara and my cigars right royally. Hia slightest 
wish was carried out at once, and I^ a Oovemment official, 
was received and hospitably entertained by the good 
peoploi becanse I was the friend of the man who had 
once defied the Oovemment, who had led an absolutely 
nnscrupnloos career as a daooit leader, and had been 
feared for miles in all directions. The Oovemment had 
in some way made its peace with him ; he was allowed 
to retain his ill-gotten gains in elephants and cattle, and 
in return he was a reformed character, who showed a pious 
honor of dacoity, and was not above assisting the Govern- 
ment with a little information at times. He was a 
charming old fellow, so kindly and so pleasant with the 
children, it would have been a thousand pities to behead 
him. He was plucky too ; and when we ran short of rice, 
owing to the loss of some from the carts in crossing a 
stream upon the road, he rode a night and day upon his 
elephant to Kanburi and back to replenish our stock, 
through a country infested by men who longed to get 
their sights in line upon him ; and one night, when I 
returned from work, he had gone off alone with my M.H. 
carbine, and came back later having planted two bullets 
in ' him ' (the tiger), though he failed to bag him, as the 
beast escaped in the dusk. The old gentleman and 
I became great friends, and years aflor he would come 
to the oflice in Bangkok and shake me by the two 
hands for minutes together, with which doubtless a 
Norwegian knife I gave him had much to do. 

What with tigers and dacoits, the poor peasantiy 
were at their wits' end how to keep their cattle ; in two 
villages we passed through, oxen had been taken by the 
former right out of the cattle-pen the same week, the 
brute having leapt the hurdles with his kill apparently 
on his back. As to the dacoits, the people begged us to 
represent the state of affairs in Bangkok, and get Praya 
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Soiuak, in wboae nftine thej aeem to luvs fpMt frith, 
seat ap to nippreflB the gangs in the dirtrict. 

< On onr ntarn joamey we foand the rtiu hftd baas- 
formed the country ; atreBina which we hod puted aaUe 
deep we now iwsm the ponies orer, and we had to leave 
them halfway, and take entirely to the eleidianta. The 
latter, however, had (^reat difficulty in the raat seaa of 
mnd into which the lowlands were transformed, and on 
one occasion one got bogged — a thing which very twrely 




happens to an elephant. * We were warily seeking oar 
way across a wide expaut>i} of swamp, the elephants 
advancing, sounding with tlieir trunks, and trying ereiy 
stop carefully. It got very sticky, and the smaller oif 
them suddenly swung round on his hind legs trumpeting, 
and rushed out. The other, trying to turn, plunged 
into a deep soil pateh, where he immediately sank to his 
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belly, and lay 07er on his side, roaring with fear. We 
jumped ofl^ and cat his saddle gear adrifty for the mad 
would bear as and even ponies safely, and then we stood 
clear, and encouraged him. He fought his way out slowly 
and placidly with infinite patience, but was quite oowed 
on getting back to terra firma. It was a hard day for 
them, for we were sixteen hours on the march, through 
very rough prickly bamboo jungle, which tore the poor 
beasts' ears, while the big elephant-flies drew blood all 
over their bodies. If you can get shelter, never travel by 
elephant at night through prickly bamboo. 

We met between forty and fifty ox-carts, all bound 
firom the plains to the hill districts to get above the floods 
of the end of the rainy season. In the centre of the 
Me Nam plain the people do not keep oxen, as they have no 
place for them when the floods are out, but only the big 
black buffalo, which love the water, and live in it by day, 
and gather at night upon the high Idong banks or about 
tree clumps. The few ponies they have are put in a 
stable on piles above the waste of waters. Bat in the 
villages around the edge of the plain, whence high land can 
be reached, the homely little red oxen are bred in numbers, 
and it is from these places they are brought to Bangkok 
for export ^ to Singapore, and it is in these districts that 
the cattle thieves abound ; for there is a ready market for 
the oxen, while the buffalo is not easily tampered with by 
any one not its owner. 

It was pleasant to be back at Sawng-pinawng, where 
we really could keep dry, and where our rice and curry was 
varied with Indian corn and custard apples. All my gun 
ammunition was finished, and so the snipe were as thick 
as mosquitoes, and, under the circumstances, quite as 
irritating. On leaving m the boat, our men stood to their 
work gamely, going all night and all day with occasionally 

* Appendix vii. 
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a reet for their meals or for a bathe. The lUnding 
poeition adopted in all the boats of the oonntrj makes it 
possible to continue at the oar for very long. The action 
is similar to that of the gondolier, bat is easier to the 
novice, as, instead of resting the oar in a slippeiy crotch^ 
it is held by a grommet of grass turned on to the head of 
the upright, which holds the oar some two feet above the 
deck and gunwale. The motion in a light boat, when the 
oarsman often sways one leg to the swing of his stroke, is 
singularly graceful, and the position, standing high up aft 
and looking forward, is very convenient in the narrow wind- 
ing water-ways so often to be navigated. To chau a boat 
thus alone takes a little practice ; the tendency of the boat 
U, of course, to run round on the side away fix>m the oar, 
and this is met by turning the wrists over, and feathering 
under water as the hands are brought back. And so we 
swung along hour after hour with something of the 
measured beat one used to know, down the long straight 
klongsy until at last we reached the thickly peopled 
villages and the green palm plantations, and burst into 
the broad Me Nam again at Bangkok. 

The country to the west of where we had been, up the 
valleys of the Me Nam Kwa Yai, and Me Nam Siaawat, the 
eastern branches of the Me Klawiig, has evaded map-makers 
in a singular manner, and the Siamese Survey have only 
been through it in one or two directiona The nsnal 
route to the Prachadi Sam Awng^ or Three Pagodas, which 
has been the point of departure for more than one British* 
Siamese frontier delimitation commission, has usually been 
up the Mo Nam Kwa Noi to the western source of the 
Me Klawng. 

The scattered Karen population of the divide has been 
utilised for the transport of the expeditions and for tlie 
jungle-clearing work. 

Leal crossed by this route during the last of his maDj 
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jonmeyB between Siam and Tenasserim, and a very c 
account of it is given in the ^Government Qb,\ /* 
January 25 and February 8, 1827. 

The valleys of the Me Klawng basin are inhabited 
largely by the Mons, or Takings, who are a fine agricultural 
people, the remains of the old Peguan Empire, cultivating 
their padi, Indian corn, and fruit gardens along the banks 
of the rivers, and preserving their language and customs 
in the monasteries. Teak grows on the hill lines between 
the Me Nam Kwa Noi and Me Nam Kwa Yai, as far down 
as lat. 13^ oO\ the most southerly point it is known to 
reach in Indo-ChinaJ But it has never been worked, 
owing chiefly to the smallness of the streams, which in 
the hot season are a collection of dry sand-banks and 
occasional buffalo wallows, and in the rains are mere 
rushing torrents. 

The hard woods, with which the open jungle, known 
ms I'ol'y forming the approach to the hill country, abounds, 
have been largely used for sleepers for the Korat Railway, 
and, being of small size, they were fairly easy to transport 
by water, though, owing to their weight, they have to be 
floated by bamboos. 

Another outcome of the extent and densely jungled 

character of the mountainous western country, and of its 

sparse population, is the number of big game animals 

found there, which far exceeds that on the less pronounced 

• eastern watershed of the Me Nam Valley. 

Kanburi, following the modern tendency of Siamese 
centres of population, has, since the last century, come 
south towards the sea. The old town of that name, on the 

* In Docuttunts Illustrative of ' * Young teak trees ' I have 

€ke Burmese War, dc., compiled seen mentioned as growing at 

and edited by H. H. Wilson, Meimbun in the Sulu islands. 

Oovernment Gazette Press, Cal- Guillemard, TJie Cruise of the 

mtta, 1827. It is given by Dr. Marcliessa, John Murray, 1886, 

vnderson in English Intercourse vol. ii. p. 25. 

Hh Sianu 
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Sifiawat Ri?er| was destroyed by the Bormans in thairiiiTA- 
sion of 1776, and now it is resoscitated at the jonction ot 
the east and west branches of the Me Elawng. It is per- 
haps chiefly famed to the British as the residence of an 
operator on the Bangkok-Tavoy telegraph line, who can 
never keep his line open to the frontier for a fortnight 
together, and is quite unintelligible when he is open to 
his neighbour on the Burma side. It is more &vonrabi7 
known generally for its pepper, sugar, and tobacco, and for 
its great possibilities when dacoity shall be suppressed. 
I have not been in the district for some time, and one may 
well hope things have improved ; for they certainly could 
not be worse than they were in 1892. 

What perhaps had struck me most in the great plain 
was the vast amount of rich open country undndned, and 
unclaimed except by the bufialo and the heron, whero 
the wild solitude was made audible by the unceasing 
sighing of the wind and the monotonous chirping of the 
insects in the grasses. All over the lower Me Nam delta 
the same thing is observable. North-east of Bangkok the 
great alluvial plain lies a lonesome waste of swampa and 
grasses from the banks of the Me Nam to the Nakawn 
Nayok River. In the absence ol waterways there were no' 
settlers, and those who attempted to go back into the 
prairie, or Tuiig Yai as it was called, soon had their little 
shanties overturned by the inquisitive and playful ele- 
phants, which come down at certain seasons from the 
higher wooded lands on the edge of Dawng Praya Yen. 
In 1892 a company was formed to dig canals across 
waste, and so to drain and populate the district. It 
a magnificent enterprise, which reflected the greatest 
on its originators. But it has been hampered from the 
outset in a manner which is highly instructive. By the 
terms of the company's contract with the Government all 
people settling along the canals subsequent to their digging 
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old tree trnnks are oonfltently turned op ttom ten to 
twelve feet down in the deep soft ooKe, and the fret tlist 
they are identified as mangrove shows that the whole of 
this part of the delta is of extremely recent geological Soft^ 
mation. Tradition makes Lopbari a seaport, where, at all 
events, the tide was felt as late as the ninth centmy, and« 
as the tide infloence reaches to Ayuthia at the present day, 
it id credible enough. But the wrecks which tradition places 
on the edges of the Dawng Praya Ten and Dawng Bek 
are less to be believed in, unless they were those of sor- 
prisingly primitive mariners. The depth of the marine 
sands formed below the thick covering of river deposit 
shows that the sea has occupied the site of Bangkok at no 
distant geological period ; but the tendency generally is 
to under-estimate the time required for the deposition of 
immense thicknesses of alluvial soil. Nature works slowly, 
and the sailors and boat builders of the gulf need feel no 
nervousness when they read Professor Keene's startling 
prophecy, that * the time is approaching when the narrow 
inlet at the head of the Gulf of Siam will be entirely filled 
in, and when it will be possible to pass overland fix>m 
Mergui and Tenasserim directly eastwards to Chantabon 
in South-East Siam.' * 

In 1896, notwithstanding the visits of elephant herds, 
who came frequently to enquire into the working of tlia 
excavators, and to whose mind the electric light was a dis- 
tressing innovation, the central canal was completed to tlia 
Nakawn Nayok River. Locks have been fitted at each end, 
and thus the early freshets in the Bangpakong or Nakawa 
Nayok River will be admitted at the north-east end« and 
will irrig&te the whole country between .the two rivers. 

* Qeography of the Malay of from 10 to 15 fathoms. To 

Penituukit Inao-China, dc, 2nd join Tenaaaerim and Chanlaboa % 

Edit. London, 1892. * The Narrow further area of 2,250 aqoaro mOas 

Inlet ' has an area of over 8,G00 will require to be filled op In a 

square miles of an average depth mean depth of 16 fathoms I * 
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Aflthat river is- a short one, the freshets die down early,' 
and the gates at that end will therefore be shut to retain 
the water, while at the western end the waters of the 
Me Nam floods, which come later, will be admitted as soon 
as they are high enough. The canal is about forty feet in 
width, and ten in depth, and thus forms an admirable high- 
way for native craft, while the high banks of material 
which have been deposited by the excavators, some thirty 
feet back from the edges, will make good paths in all 
weathers. 

South of the company's operations three old canals run 
from the neighbourhood of Bangkok east-nortli-east, east, 
and east-south-east to the Bangpakong, and these, like 
their opposite numbers on the west, are being allowed to 
silt up to such an extent that Klong Saii Sep^ the 
northernmost, is impassable in March and April. The 
character of the country to which they form the high roads 
is similar to that on the west. Next the sea, a zone of 
mangrove swamps, where the twisting winding creeks are 
the home of the mosquito and the monitor, and where an 
occasional fishing village stands aloft on its piles above the 
mud. Inside this again, where the land is higher and the 
mud more firm, that most useful of plants the toddy or 
^f/op palm {nipa frudicmis) is cultivated. Its long 
graceful leaves, when dried and yellow, form the roofing of 
half Siam, and admirably they turn both rain and sun. 
Here and there, towards the sea, suit is made by evapora- 
tion in wide flat salt fields, and the whole of the lower 
Me Nam valley is supplied from here. 

Inland of thb again, along the straighter artificial 
Jdo7ig8y we reach the groves of cocoanut and areca or betel 
palms, of oranges and jack fruit, and then the lower padi 
fields, where the grain is not so good as farther north, 
on account of the brackish tidal water that occasionally 
flows in. 
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East by soath of Bangkok, on the winding Bangpftkong, 
lies the important little town of Petrin, where a. nnmber 
of rice mills have been erected, the centre of a conaidenibfe 
trade and of a rich padi-growing plain watered by that 
river, where some of the grain is renowned for its qoality ; 
and farther north lies Prachim, the administrative head* 
quarters of the province, and the point of departure to the 
gold-mining districts of Kabin and Watana. One or two 
small steamers run from Bangkok to Petriu every week. 

Ayuthia, or Kruncj Kao^ the old capital, is well worth, 
visiting, and has been often described, as it is a pleasant 
afternoon's steam from Bangkok. The old brick pagodas 
still stand scattered over many square miles of oountryy 
attesting to the former size of the town, and contrasting 
in their deep red colouring with the dense vegetation aU 
about. In their style they follow that of the towers of 
Angkor, without the exquisite detail of that wonderful 
ruin, and with loftier but not more effective proportions. 
There are still a few fine WaU standing, as at Wat Chang, 
where the big Buddha is. But the best idea of what the 
old place was like is to be gathered from such authors aa 
Hamilton and Turpin. From the north-east comes in the 
Nam Sak River, and the neighbourhood is cut up by a 
perfect network of intricate creeks, which afford highways 
for the people in their country boats, and which drain 
and irrigate the dense fruit plantations, loid the wide 
treeless expanses of the padi plain. * The banyan and the 
peepul, the palms and bamboos, are seen at their best, 
and the appearance of comparative wealth and prosperity 
strikes the observer who has seen other parts of the 
country verj- favourably. 

There is a curious zone destitute of bamboo. to the 
north-east towards Pakprio, which is peculiar, and unlike 
most parts of the country, where the feathery summits of 
the giant bamboo clumps form, as a rule, such a delightful 
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feature of the landscape; as aroond the town of Bat- 
tambongy where the same thing is observable, it is largely 
owing to the excessive depth of the yearly inundation, 
which is often in this part over six feet. 

The most interesting sight in Ayuthia is the annual 
* elephant hunt/ when some two hundred of these animals 
from the lower slopes of the Korat range and the gross 
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tundras about Nakawn Nayok are driven by a ccrdon of 
tame elephants into the stockade erected for the purpose 
outside the city, for the selection of some of their number 
for domestication. 

The same performance is gone through in a score of 
places in Slam every year. But it is on a smaller scale, 
and is effected by small parties of foresters in the distant 
jungles far from the ken and applause of men. 

But the 'hunt' at Ayuthia has long been a royal 
event, at which it has been the custom for the king, or 
his representative, to be present, and all the beauty and 
fashion of Bangkok to attend. 
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The herd ofteo arrives thoroughly tired oot and 
of being everlastingly badgered to move on bj the wide 
semicirole of mahoat-ridden tuskers, who have patiently 
driven them for a month. The result often is that 
they pass tamely enough across the river, and into the 
converging line of stakes leading to the keddah* The 
sight when the two hundred animals come down the steep 
bank to the river is rather curious — like a waterfidl of 
elephants, if the expression is permissible. 

lliere is always some trumpeting and crushing at the 
narrow entrance to the kraal, the leaders at first being 
afraid to go in, although usually led by a tame tusker, and 
the rear ones being in a hurry to get out, as they hope, 
from the narrowing lines in which they find themselves. 
In this rush the most remarkable thing is the care taken 
of the young calves, who get beneath their mothers and 
come out of it without a touch, and although there is 
much pushing and ^ greasing,' as it is called at Westminster, 
there is never any trampling on small animals. But tot 
this display of terror they are quiet enough, for they are 
tired and hungry, and they slowly circle round, kicking 
up the dust, but in no excitement. The new-comer is 
generally disappointed, and remarks, ^ They don't look like 
wild elephants, do they ? ' The poor things are doubden 
far from feeling it. On more than one occasion this 
passivity has been the cause of the animals being nn-> 
necessarily tortured by order of persons in authori^ 
during the capturing operations, which take place on the 
second day, in order to increase the excitement of tlie 
spectacle. The last case of the sort which occurred to my 
knowledge was done by order of a prince who, having 
resided in Europe sufficiently long to acquire at least one 
European language with some fluency, had been placed in 
the most important position in the richest province of 
Siaro, to guide local officials in the way they should go, 
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and to civiliue the coontry. He had prongs and fireworks 
for the purpose, and ha^ not, I fear, to this day received 
the thrashing he deserved. 

The selection and capture of the best animals is 
carried oat in the manner which is general in elephant- 
catching countries of the East, and which is fally described 
in all its details by Sanderson in his iiicompamble book.* 

A certain number of tame tuskers go in, each carrying 
his mahout on the neck, and his rope-man, with two long 
coils of rattan cablets, upon his buck. The herd never 
attempt to fight the tuskers, and the animal required soon 
finds one of the latter on each side of him. The men then 
try to get the noose of the cable over one foot, generally 
with the assistance of a long bamboo. As there is often 
one foot off the ground even when standing still, it is not 
generally difficult. The moment it is over, the coil is 
dropped, and the tusker makes ofi' with the end to the 
nearest of the huge teak or mai^takien * posts which sur- 
round the enclosure. Here the end is mbde fast by the 
attendant men waiting behind, and the captive, finding 
his movements hampered, generally makes some wild 
rushes, straining the strong rattan and threatening almost 
to dislocate his hind legs. In his rushes to one side and 
the other, each time that he approaches the big posts a 
lashing is slipped round the cable, and thus it becomes 
gradually shortened in until it has no play left. The tame 
tuskers approach again, and, if he shows fight, the biggest 
takes him end on with his forehead, and by sheer weight 
bears his head and tusks down ^ — thus, as it were, holding 
him — while the others come alongside, and a strong bind- 

* Thirteen Yean among the getting their head and tusks 

Wild Beasts of India. London : higher than the opponent's. The 

W. H. AUen & Co., Ltd., 1893. position gives greater freedom and 

' Burm. Thingan ; hopea odorata, power, and also protects the ma- 

* In training the tame tuskers hout. 
a great point is made of their 
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ing M paased roaod his tudc. With this he b Metmlj 
fastened to the big tnsken on either side, and ia marched 
to the exit, where he is nntied and hustled thnngh the 
narrow space. His jonmey ia then a short one to the kmg 
high-roofed ahed which does as stables, where, moored to 
on eiiormotu poet, he is fed end trained by bis fbtore 
mow.' 

Eventually the herd ia let out into the open to go 
down to the river and bathe and drink, aurroanded by the 
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long-tusked sentinels. While they stand in donbt and 
vexation, waiting and looking about them, very olboa one 
or two more captures are effected ; bnt it is a more difi- 
cnlt matter outside in the open than inside the keddah, 
as there is more scope for the frightened animal. Now 
and then some of the herd, on these occariooa, break 
through the line of tuskerK, and the crowd of Siameae 
who are collected round in a large circle a little way 

' Lit. doctoi ■■ rubwiL 
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behind sUunpede to the nearest point of safety. The 
elephant, however, can ran down the best runner, and 
^▼ery year some one gets killed in this way. A little 
hesitation, a trip in the rough ground, a kick, and it is 
oyer. Some of the crowd, who are more used to it, face 
the charging animal with sticks and stones, and, as he is 
only in search of peace and quiet, he nearly always changes 
his direction to pass clear of them. 

The most memorable thing I saw was the fight made 
by a fine young tusker about five years old, who was 
noosed outside the keddah just as the herd was being 
driven off to water. His rage and terror were unbounded, 
jmd the poor little fellow screamed like a baby and fought 
like a lion. The three big tuskers engaged in trying to 
bind him could effect nothing with him, and he broke 
•everything they tried to lash him with. But the stout 
rattan cable still held. All of a sudden, to his repeated 
•cries, there came up four elephants from the herd, side by 
side in solid phalanx, with their tails straight out, and 
roaring vengeance. The leader was a fine old female, 
probably the mother of the captive ; the other three doubt- 
less the friends and relations who were his particular 
chums in the herd. The tame tuskers seemed scared, and 
would not face them, and the four surrounded the little 
Animal, which still whimpered piteously. There they held 
their position, and the Siamese crowd gave them a shout 
of applause and admiration. They kept turning round 
and round the captive, and charging now at the distant 
but admiring crowd, now at the tuskers, who turned tail, 
like the people, over and over again. At last the trained 
animals were mustered in large force, and the brave 
creatures were driven off. They went away into the 
jangle to the northward, and were last seen crossing 
the river to the north-east at the same fast pace. 

It was suggested that these four elephants seem to 
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have worked with a flense of the valoe of oombiiuitioii. 
The real explanation probably waa that, being ehamii and 
being accustomed to move together, when one mo?ed off 
towards the cries of the little captive the others went too 
as a matter of course. 

Nothing is really more noticeable in a large number 
of elephants than the total lack of any appreciation of the 
power derived from united effort. If the elephant pos- 
sessed in any way the sense ascribed to that wonderfiil 
animal the beaver, no elephant-taming and no keddah 
operations would be possible. The majority of the yams 
ascribing reasoning power to the elephant have no evidence 
to support them, or can be accounted for on other grounds.^ 
The same exaggeration is to be observed in the height 
formerly ascribed to the full-grown elephant.* 

The little tusker continued raging and ciying sadly^ 
fighting with a despairing pluck which gained him the 
sympathy of all who saw him. At night-time they had 
still failed to get another lashing on him. He flhonld 
have been, and let us hope he was, given his freedom ; for 
no animal which takes his capture so to heart is likely to 
live ; and, sad as it seems, about twenty-five per cent, die 
before they are tamed, from injuries received during their 
first struggle or from too much moping. There is doubt- 
less something to be desired in the way in which they are 
often looked afler. It shows how gentle an animal tlie 
elephant naturally is that he is often fit to ride in five 
weeks' time. 

One happier youngster on the same occasion broke 
loose altogeUier, and had a most gratifying morning in 
Ayuthia, destroying boats and market booths. His trade 
was clearly marked by the dihria for a couple of miles. 

* Soch an oceor .in La LouM:ie phanta were toppoaad to lovi viM 
and Bowring, and notably thoae ones to their captiTitj. 



which relate the feminine blandish- * The Asiatic elephant 
ments by which tame female ele- eiceeds ten feet to the shosUUr. 
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The tndned animals were so demoralised by the events 
of the day that when the herd was to be corralled in the 
evening, and a number made a rush at the line of the 
sentinels, they not only made no attempt to stop them, 
but for some minutes stampeded themselves. It was a 
scene of the wildest confusion. Everybody seemed to be 
occupied in running. The mahouts were the only people 
not thus engaged, but they were belabouring their mounts 
energetically. As the country is pretty open all round, 
they were, on the whole, in the safest position. 

With an admirable skill and combination they pro- 
ceeded, when they bad got their animals in hand, to 
round up the flying portions of the herd. Reserves came 
np just at the weak points, and over a hundred and sixty 
were successfully driven into the enclosure ; but a score or 
80 of the best tuskers had got away. 

In Siam the tusks are never cut or blunted as in 
India. In many parts of the country the elephant spends 
a large part of his captivity holiday-making in the jungle, 
more especially in the Malay Peninsula, as, for instance, 
at Champawn and Sungkla, where there are large numbers 
of domesticated elephants for whom there is little or no 
work for the greater part of the year. The animals are 
loosely hobbled in the jungle, and are there left to enjoy 
themselves for weeks at a time, the mahouts going out to 
look them up occasionally. Even those who are harder 
worked are put out at night in the forest, and have to 
look after themselves. The consequence is that in a 
country where the royal tiger and the leopard abound 
the animals must be allowed to retain their tusks for self- 
defence. At night they will be usually found standing 
together head and tail for purposes of mutual support, 
each protecting the rear of his companion while his own is 
also guarded. In the few cases I have known of elephants 
being attacked by tigerSj the latter lias always come off 
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fleoond beat^ in one case being killed oniriglit. If onee 
the tiger gets on the elephant's back^ the latta^s only 
chance seems to be to bolt through low jungle and sweep 
the enemy from his back. Sanderson has remarked the 
cnrioas fiict that the elephant rarely attacks a man on the 
back or neck of another elephant| and that the mahont is 
practically safe among a wild herd. Perhaps in the same 
way the comrade of an attacked elephant gives no farther 
assistance when a tiger reaches the back. For the pro- 
tection of his flanks the elephant uses his hind feet. Hie 
kick is administered with incredible swiftness, and is veiy 
violent. It is always best to approach an elephant, like a 
horse, firom his head, for, though a docOe creature, he is 
easily startled, and will then act with the swiftness of 
instinct. Once he has had a good look at you, and has 
heard the sound of your voice, and especially when he has 
received a bunch of bananas at your hands, there is no 
fear of his being startled by the farang dress, which is at 
first a puzzle to so many. The sense of touch in an 
elephant is most delicate, and in riding the beast it is 
astonishing how little pressure of the knee or toe is 
necessary for his guidance. The apparent absence of 
direction by the mahout which results from thi» has been 
the cause of a large number of the incredible stories one 
hears of the elephant's reasoning powers. 

A long acquaintance with a Siamese mahout would 
divulge a vast amount of interesting information aboot 
the animal, but unfortunately I had not the opportunHj 
of ever becoming suflBciently intimate with one for the 
purpose of acquiring much of his varied store of knowledge 
and experience. 

Among the ordinary people the animal forms natuialfy 
enough the theme of endless story and much fable, firom 
which little that is accurate can be gathered. 

As is to be expected from the character of the people^ 

VOL. I. F 
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and from tiie life <tf the majority of the domesticated 
elephants in Siam, their training is seldom carried to the 
degree of perfection that it is in India, and eometimes 
one travels irith asimala who have the least possible notion 
of the respect dne to the orders of their mahouts. 

A few months later the Aynthia herd haa strum the 
rivers, and is back in its haunts, having nearly forgotten 
the uncomfortable experiences it had among those horrid 
men folk. But the sight of a party up in the most remote 
parts of the Tung Yai seems to recall the subject with 
peculiar vividness. In the spring of 1896 there must 
have been some humorous old heads among the elephants 
in the district, for they apparently decided to try a little 
man-driving for a change. They are said to have de- 
scended on a survey camp, walked over the tenta, played 
football with the sextants, drawn out the pegs, sunk the 
boats, and successfully corralled the whole terrified survey 
party in Bangkok in four days' time. 





CHAfTER IV 

TBS MB KIM VALLET 
Ounus— BimMo— PuaiM Po—Hui Pmui 



Fm ft few montha ftfter the Sapan trip, dnriog thm abnaeft 
OD Uw west ooMt of the Ka.\»j FemiuaU at tlie otbsr kalf 
of tlie dflpaitment, I was in charge in Bangkok, pnpwuif 
for • ■tart on another raby hnnt,' which prored a. l oo g M 
and more ioteresting one than the fint. 

On December 2, 1892, I left Bangkok in what m 
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known as m picnic boat, a long low-hnlled craft, with an 
extensive cabin amidshipS| in tow of a steam launch pro- 
vided by the Navy authorities. The boat leaked so badly 
that at Pakret we had to send her back, and next day 
another arrived which was but little better. As the flood 
waters were falling fast, it was out of the question to wait, 
so we pushed on. 

Europeans are generally in a hurry to assume that 
their own methods are necessarily the best for all countries, 
and in this matter of boats I have seen it stated that, 
because the natives use dug-out trees for tlie principal 
part of their boat's hull, ' they have not yet learned the 
art of boat-building.' 

I have seldom travelled in one of these European-built 
picnic boats that did not leak, for, after a year or two, the 
heat opens up all their seams beyond possibility of satis- 
factory caulking. For the narrow winding waterways their 
long straight bottom makes them quite useless, for they 
cannot turn. They are very crank and desperately slow, 
and cannot travel on the rivers either as safely or as fast 
as the native craft. In a squall of wind or a sharp current, 
with all their top hamper, they are positively dangerous. 

In the native boats, on the contrary, the Siamese have 
attained a high degree of perfection, and their boats, as also 
those of the Lao, are admirably adapted to their purposes. 
With simple means every requirement has been met, so 
that in the Me Kawng boats the Lao have actually for cen- 
turies been in possession of the uncapsizable and unsink- 
able, the long-sought ideal of the Western boat-builder.^ 

Owing to the rapid fall of the water our troubles 
began on the third day, when we turned from the eastern 
or Ayuthia branch into what is now the main channel at 
Sikok, an intricate, winding piece of river, which is the 
bugbear of all the rafters and boat people from the north. 

' Chap. viii. 
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With rnuoh wony we got as fiir as Ghainal, % plaee of 
some 8,000 inhabitants, like most Siamese mtroi^ so 
scattered as hardly to be called a town. We then sent 
onr launch back, as, drawing nearly six feet, she coold 
not go farther. It was impossible, we fonnd, to make 
any way with our dnmsy picnic boat nnder oars, it was 
equally impossible to pole her; so, as there were no 
native boats to be got here, we had to wait nntU we coold 
borrow the Governor's lannch to tow ns on to Paknam Po. 
In the meantime, we had leisure to see something of the 
rafting industry, Chainat being the duty ' station for all 
teak rails going south. The deep still reaches were full 
of rails moored to the banks waiting for the payment of 
the duty by the owners, and we were told that an mi* 
usual amount of timber was coming down this year. We 
subsequently met large numbers of rafts on their voyage 
down, and they form a curious feature of the river life. 
The logs are first collected on the rivers at the edges of 
the hill country, and lashed into small rafts. Raheng is 
the great re-rafting and measuring station of the Me Ping ; 
and all the teak of that river and the Me Wang which 
escapes the timber thieves, or which is not floated bj 
floods over the banks and neaped out in the padi coontrj, 
passes through it. Sakotai and Pichai are the stations on 
the Me Yom and the Me Nam, though in the latter we saw 
the big rafts were often not made up until below Pichit. 
These two streams unite as the Nam Po above Pkdmam 
Po, and, owing to their narrow winding nature, the rafts 
are usually longer and narrower, and more loosely lashed, 
than those on the Me Ping, where the river wanders over a 
wide Bfmdy bed. 

By an ingenious method the outside logs are arranged 

so that, in case of running foul of the bank, they form m 

kind of patent collapsing fender running under the others. 

' Dutj ii osloaUted on what ii known m iht pikat rate. Appiadis v. 
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Each raft oonaists of about 120 logs, there being six 
or seven logs in the end rowSi and as many as ten or 
more in the centre. At the ends, roughly made oars are 
placed to work athwart ship, and so cant the head or 
stem as becomes necessary. Amidships, on a slightly 
raised platform, is a tiny hut, in which the wife of one of 
the rafters cooks the rice, and where they shelter at night. 
It is invariably surmounted by the timepiece of the raft, 
the champion fighting cock, strutting conceitedly up and 
down. On him the fortune of the voyage depends, for, if 
he omit to crow at the proper hours of the night, the 
routine of work is thoroughly disorganised, and, if he 
meet his better in the fighting pen, the very cooking pots 
will go to pay his owner's debts. 

The rafts of the Me Ping are usually larger, and contain 
an average of 150 logs, the end rows having ten and the 
middle rows as many as sixteen logs. They are also 
fitted with fenders, which can be cut adrift in case of there 
being danger of stranding and breaking up. 

When working past shallows or bringing up for the 
night, the excitement and shouting are terrific. Three or 
four hands jump overboard astern, each with a stout stake 
at the end of a long hawser. The sharp ends they drive 
into the bottom, clinging, on to the top with all their 
weight, till the great floating mass drags them over splash 
into the water. Repeating this again and again, and 
laughing and splashing, they gradually get the stern end 
in the required direction, or bring it to a standstill, while 
other hands are working the transverse-set oars at the fore 
end, and more are shouting and shoving with twenty-foot 
bamboo quants. 

In the water half the day, and in the sun and wind the 
rest, they are strong, well-tanned, healthy specimens of 
humanity, as are the whole boating population of the river. 

Under favourable circumstances the journey of a raft 
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oocapieB from three weeks to % month, ifcyclikling rto^ 
pages, hot the logs^ of which it is composed have often 
been cat fonr years before they reach Bangkok, and nom* 
bers of saw-yards and boat-bailding shops flourish in 
secloded spots on those that never reach the mills. 

The defiM^ment of owners' hammer-marks cm logs, 
which has long been assiduously practised by the timber 
thieves, has at last been the subject of a royal decree of a 
practical character.* 

There are eleven sections, and the principal provisions 
are for the detention by Duty Station officers of all timber 
suspected of having had marks defaced or altered, whether 
by fire or otherwise ; for public notice to be given of all 
such timber ; for its reclamation by owners within three 
months ; for six-monthly inquiry on all attached timber 
not reclaimed, &c., &c. ; and heavy penalties are awarded 
for alteration or defacement of marks, or for being in 
possession of defaced timber without producing satisbctorj 
evidence of ownership. 

This will be a great assistance to the principal timber 
firms, and under Mr. Slade, an extremely able forest offioer 
from Burma, lent by the Indian Grovemment, and his 
assistants, there is no fear of its becoming a dead letter, as 
new measures are too much inclined to be. 

From Chainat we wound our way past the first low 
hills of quartzite, and brought the monastery on Kao 
Kawn Sawan astern of us. In due course we reached tlie 
junction of the two main rivers at Paknam Po, the mosk 
considerable riverside place that we had passed.* IVooi 

* Each log yields aboai a ton of reached Chainat Sbiei Ihea ths 

timber, of aboat 60 cubic feet, and number has averased from SIMM 

the number of full-sized logs to 70,000 a year. Foreign OJBas 

floated down in the way described Trade Reports and Appends V. 

up to 1890 was 45,000 to 50,000 * January 17. 1897. 

annuallT. In 1891-92, owing to • Paklat, Angtawrng, Proa, aai 

small nse of water, only 12,000 Intaburi are all largish plaoea» vttb 
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here the np-ooontry navigation proper may be said to 
begin, and the north land boats lay in rows in all stages of 
- repair and disrepair, like the locomotives oatside the shops 
at Swindon. TheGrovemor's residence is at Nakawn Sawan, 
below a scattered muamg credited with some 5,000 people. 
The character of the two rivers here is quite distinct. 
The Me Ping from the west rashes down in a shallow 
torrent over its sandy bed, while the Nam Po comes 
gliding gently through its deep narrow channel, past the 
groups of sharp gabled floating houses that cluster along 
its banks, bringing the ever-green floating weed which one 
meets in quantities below. The Me Ping is sudden and 
capricious in its movements, and in the flood season it 
rises and falls irregularly, changing its level to an extent 
of four, six, or eight feet in comparatively few hours. 
These rises and falls, which occur sometimes as often as 
three or four times in the season, make the raft work 
uncertain and even exciting. The Nam Po, on the other 
hand, is constant and reliable ; during and after the rains 
its rise is sure and regular, until high water is reached in 
October and November, and then the fall begins inch by 
inch, and gradually foot by foot it sinks to its bed again. 
Thus, whereas floating houses avoid the capricious stream 
of the Me Ping, the Nam Po is for half a mile the main 
street of the town, and the rice boats, and the shops and 
houses lie thick along the banks, moored to the great teak 
mooring posts, which by their height attest to the amoiint 
of the yearly rise of the river. 

The secret of the river lies in the great overflow swamps 
and backwaters about Pichit, which act as safety valves to 
it, as the Tale Sap on a larger scale does to the Me Kawng 
in Cambodia. With the rise of the floods these backwaters 



from 15,000 to 16,000 people the towns, if such they can be 
among them, who live mostlj in called, make but little show along 
their gardens and plantations, and the river side. 
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beooma Tist inmidaited lakes, holding large boffiea of 
in reaerve, and, aa the lord fidla in the ri?er later on, ihej 
slowly part with iheir store of water. Ulna considecately 
does nature work to make the great yearly inondatioo of 
the lower Me Nam plain gentle and benefidal, and to tame 
the angry water spirits into blessing instead of cursing. 
Old Tarpin aptly says : * The Me Nam is to this kingdom 
what the Nile is to Egypt/' and on its yearly rise and 
&11 depends the life of the people. . 

We spent some charming days in Paknam Po, seeking 
for a boat to take us on. In my little scnlling boat three 
of ns could travel paddling Siamese fashion, and we went 
up and down the rows of craft bargaining with their owners. 
AJl kinds there were : the huge towering rice boat with ita 
double rudder, but ill adapted to the poling on the upper 
rivers ; the long-tailed shallow-built Me Ping boats ; the 
more roomy, deeper rua nua used on the Pichai and 
Me Yom Rivers ; the long swift rua pet with its graoefnl 
hull ; and the endless forms of dug-out canoes;, aoma 
bright and shining with ckunam varnish, some white and 
bleached with many suns and rains, some tight and stifl^ 
some shaky and older than their skippers. 

The Western is not good at driving bargains in the 
Eastern way. The business necessitated much talk oq 
any subject unconnected with what we had in hand, 
endless tea drinking, and innumerable visits and coonter- 
visits, all of which must be gone through with an air of 
the utmost unconcern about hiring a boat, and as if we 
intended settling permanently in Paknam Po. Intensely 
anxious to get on, I found the greatest difficulty in not 
betraying my impatience, and the fact that, beyond the 
commonplaces of every-day life, I was dependent on aa 

* Tarpin'i HisUrire de 8iam, writari. Moahoi,ToLiL,]ieOMthy« 
The Mime idea hu not annatar- Proc€eding9 B.0,8.9 ^^ s-t iSSS. 
sUj liniok other more reeent 
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interpreter did not tend to improve my temper, Beliance 
on an interpreter is always nnsatisfactoryy and in Siam, 
where for some reason all interpreting is bad, it is madden* 
ing. The deviousness of Siamese replies when translated 
into English seems simply insulting, and the amount of talk 
which takes the place of simple ' yes ' or ' no ' is distracting. 
It was not until afterwards, when I knew more of the 
language, that I realised how unreasonable I had often 
been, and how very much that was valuable and enter- 
taining I had lost. He who travels not knowing the 
language of the people he is among adds another to his 
list of hardships ; for there is no ointment to the lonely 
spirit like the sympathy of human intercourse. Tet 
it mnst also be confessed that the Siamese chatter so 
interminably that even when one understands them 
one is often thankful to get out of reach of their voices. 
At moments when silence was most welcome there was 
always some one to commence some aimless rubbish. My 
people could never understand that one could want to be 
alone, either to read or write or think. The Siamese is 
afraid of loneliness, and, I think, dare not ' face himself.' 
£ven at night his tongue-wagging propensities are not 
curbed, and often, after a long day's march, a man would 
'wake, and, sooner than lie awake alone, kick his neighbour, 
and begin to chatter at the top of his voice. One of the 
first phrases to be learnt, and the last to leave the tongue, 
ivas the ^ Eh, ning si ' required to procure silence in the 
weary camp at night. 

How often, when intending to break camp by daylight, 
the cook, who had to be up first to prepare the day's rice, 
would rouse us all at 3 a.m. with his rasping voice, and 
one of my assistants would begin discussing what coloured 
panung he should wear that day, or go out strutting in the 
moonlight to look at its effect ! The result was, of course, 
that if much physical effort was required of them they 
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had talked themaelvea weary ere they wero halfwaj 
throagh. 

My party consisted of three Siamese assistants, witli 
boys and cook| and a sergeant and g^oaid of six men, 
made necessary by the amount of silTcr we had to cany. 
Since then Prince Damrong has introdnoed a most nsefbl 
system, by which travellers can have orders on the com* 
missioners in the varioos provinces. And had I known 
when I started what I learned later on, the g^oaid should 
have been dispensed with entirely and the number of 
people cut down very considerably. For no dacoits will 
touch a white man, and in the Lao States they don't exist ; 
while the advantages of a small party are the ease with 
which transpoit and food, even in a wild country, can be 
obtained, the speed with which one can travel, and the 
comparative absence of crowd and worry. 

We completed our bargaining at last, and 
fine roomy nui nwiy with her owner and skipper as 
man and four finely built men as crew, to take ns to 
Pichai for 130 ticals (about 81. I3s. 4d.). 

We started on December 15, leaving the attractions 
and gaieties of the Paknam Po shops with real regret. 
Whereas our picnic boat had not been able to hold 
us, our present ship accommodated our four selves aft, 
the skipper, his crew, and our sixteen men amidships 
and on the fore-deck, with all our stores and a cargo of 
salt below. 

And for those who say the Siamese never work I 
would pi'escribe a week's trip up river, poling eight honra 
a day against the three- or four-knot current, sometimes 
for hours without a rest. There is S'^arcely a harder or 
more skilled manual labour in the world, as any one will 
agree who tries it. As each man comes up to the boat's 
head, he selects without a second's hesitation the spot on 
stem or branch or earth to bear the thrust, and with 
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onening Mm lie pUnts the iron prong of his twenty-foot 
qnant in the desired place.* lie inner end is in his 
shonlder, tad Ms whole weight is on it alt the same 
instant ; and slowly, with body extended almost horizon- 
tally, he treads along the gangway. At the after end he 
springs op, snatches the pole in, and as he walks across, 
abaft the central deck-honse, swings it clear of eveiything 
above his bead, and returns forward for the next turn. 




Occasionally the qnaot slips, or an eddy catches the boat, 
and a man goee overboard ; but they only chuckle ' Man 
overboard ! ' and he scrambles in aft, laughing at his 
clamBinesa. 



* Qnsntiiig In English watets. 
when the hankt ue etraight-cnt, 
eleai, and firm, ia tgit diSerent 
to poling in thoM wild, onkeiopt 
men; jait u crosi-conntir walk- 
ing in this weU-trimmBd little 



island i» travelling made e&sj to 

tlie juDgle-wallfth from the Uaat, 
who has jumped, and slipped, and 
cut, and scrambled his twenty 
miles a day. 
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The steering is an art of itself, for the * nm' of 
boats, with their cut-np forefoot, is peculiar. Qoaiii- 
men are generally indi£krent steersmen. A great deal 
depends on a quick eye to detect eddies or nnder-wmler 
obstructions ahead, and to be in time to make her fed her 
f helm ; and with flat-bottomed craft, which turn so easQy 

t and make such leeway, it calls for some skill to keep the 

craft at the right distance off the bank and at the proper 
angle relatively to the current, the thrust of the poles, and 
any wind that is blowing. The helmsman constantly calls 
out directions to the men as the current cants her, and 
they plant their poles more squarely or more obliquely, 
as required. The rudder is a long big-bladed oar, with 
a cross-bar handle. A rope from the roof of the shelter 
holds it up and in position, so that the blade is im- 
mersed. The length of its reach astern gives it great 
power, and to starboard the helm the handle on the 
starboard side is raised, the great blade thus cutting 
in obliquely. 

Our life for three weeks was, roughly, that of sereial 
hundred thousand other human beings in the Me Nam 
valley. At the first streak of dawn the great bell of the 
monastery above clanged us into wakefulness, and the 
chant of the monks and the childitJi voices of the bojs 
came whirling down through the cold mist with the gnrta 
of north-east wind. With the thermometer below 50*, some* 
times at 42^ Fahr., our teeth chattered as we rolled up cor 
beds and got our morning wash. We luxurious mies had 
a cup of early cocoa, and went on paddling in the skiff to 
seek some pigeon or other form of curry ; but the haidy 
men did their two and a half hours' poling befoie tliinlriwy 
of any breakfast. 

As daylight came, and the mists dissolved before the 
rising sun, the colouring grew out from the morning gvej. 
The red clay banks, the bright tiles of the monaateiy 
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xoofs, the varied greens of bamboo and palm» with the 
yellowB in the dying leaves and in 

The many knotted water-flags 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge- 
all lit by the crimson rays of the low son, made pictores 
that will never fade from the memory. 

Some time after nine we brought up for the morning 
rest, and were often glad to moor in the warm sunlight, 
for in the shade the thermometer in December was seldom 
above 64^ till after 10 a.m. And nothing unnerves the 
Siamese like cold. They do not understand taking exercise 
for warmth. They sit shrivelled up, with their blankets 
round them, without heart, and capable of nothing, unless 
compelled to work by force of circumstances. The poor 
little sand-martins,^ too, these chilly mornings were piteous 
little objects, sitting outside their holes upon the banks by 
hundreds, trying to get into the warm sunshine, with 
their wings up over their heads,, just like the Siamese in 
their blankets. All the other birds, including the herons,' 
doves, and pigeons, which abound along the banks, seemed 
aluggish too, and we could always approach quite near 
and stock the larder for the day with a low expenditure of 
ammunition. 

Towards noon or one o'clock another halt was made, 
and the men would eat the cold remains of their morning 
rice, eked out with a little feio lam or hiom ^ue— excellent 
concoctions of rice and cocoanut, sold by the wayside 
villagers to passers by. 

Very often in this month, owing to unusual cloudy 
skies, the maximum reading of the thermometer was no 
higher than 7G^ Fahr. in the shade, a most delightful 
climate for the tropics. 

The afternoons were spent in steady poling, and about 

• Hiriftido Chinensis, 

* Of herons alone there are here many speoiea ; Appendix zvi. 
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an hour befiws tandown, as the tempentaie ML and Hm 
wonderftil oolonring grew again, we faroiiglit up below 
a monastery, oTi if in a lonely part of the river, alongaide 
a sandbank where we shoold be fiee from malaria and 
creeping things. At these timea oar musical talent waa 
in requisition, and whether in the monastery rest-bonaei, 
high above the deep river shadows, or out beneath the sky 
upon the sand, the boatman's two-stringed fiddle wonU 
jig cheerily, or the wail of a melancholy minor air drift 
out from the firelight, melting into the chilly darkness 
round us. These tunes, with a little practice, soon become 
intelligible to the Western ear, and then they seem 
singularly adapted to their surroundings in their wild, 
sad monotony, so like the scenery of the country.* 
Monotony, long monotony, is the keynote of the jnn- 
gle. For days the same^the same everlasting green, 
the same tall trunks, the same dust and heat, the same 
hunger, the same thirst and weariness, the same great fire 
blazing overhead, the same brassy, glaring sky beyond — 
and only now and then some glorious bit of mountain top^ 
or vivid colour, a rest and a full meal. 

If this is anticipating a ewhat, it is to explain the 
expression to my mind of the native music. Its appn>> 
priateness impressed itself upon one the more one travelled 
in the country ; and so imitative of the g^reat nature round it 
does it seem to be, that the kind of recitative with whidi 
some of the airs commence reminds one exactly of the 
piping of an insect of the cicada species — heard especiallj 
at night among big forest trees — which commences with a 
high note, reiterated in the fast two-four time in which so 
many of the native airs are set. Often at night I have 
sleepily heard one of these insects begin in the tree above, '. 
and have started into wakefulness, thinking some one waa < 
about to break into a tune upon a fiddle ; and only when i 

' Appendix zt. j 
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the time suddenly increased and reached the long sing and 
fSeJl along the scale have I realised that it was only the 
'steam-saw' insect. The stars throbbing in the velvet 
deep above, and the fireflies flashing in the trees, all 
seemed to follow the same two-fonr time ; and the notes 
of the tinkling tokay far off in a distant village seemed to 
harmonise the whole shrill orchestra of natare, which is 
such a feature of the tropical jungle night. 

The prohibition against playing musical instruments 
contained in the old monastic rules was added, I feel sure, 
by some unmusical disciple of Gautama. And so, perhaps, 
tibink others, for among the monks we found many keen 
mnsicians, who were refined and thoughtful men, by no 
means given to laxity in their monastery life. 

From the accounts of Mr. Golquhouii' and some 
missionaries, I was prepared to find the monastic system 
of the country an efibte institution, sunk in the worst 
immorality, and bereft of all its influence among the 
people. If it be the case in Cbieng Mai, of which I cannot 
speak by personal observation, it is in no sense true of the 
Lao people generally, or of the Siamese I went among. 
That the latter do not put the same thoroughness into 
their religious observances as do those keenest of merit 
makers, the Burmese, is admissible. But of the charge of 
wholesale immorality my observation entirely acquits the 
Wais. Wherever one went the monks were people one 
conversed with a great deal, for they were always hos- 
pitable and kindly. Their generally refined tone seemed 
to be one of their characteristics. They did not pretend 
to any sanctimonious ignorance of the world, for which 
perhaps they seemed the better men. The majority 
had some pursuit which they followed as a variety to 
their meditations, such as collecting minerals, medicinal 
herbs, music, painting — often crude enough, poor fellows, 

* In Amongst the Shdns. 
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aiohitectiirey or boat-boildingy in whidi th€j ezoeL The 
open conditions of life in the monaatery, and the inks of 
occupation, do not &voar immorality ; and pablio opnioo 
f has as wholesome an influence there away in the jnngla, if 

I the hasty Western would believe it, as in his own small 

t- set in London. Black sheep exist, of conrse, here and there, 

[ as they do in every society of the world ; but scandals are 

hardly more frequent among them, and should no more 
influence our judgment of their general character than in 
the case of the clergy in Christian lands. 

Mr. Ck>lquhoun, judging by the absence of modem 
repair to the Prachadis and Wats which he noticed, jnmps^ 
somewhat hastily I think, to the conclusion that * all reli» 
gious zeal was dying out among the people.'^ 

The fact is, by an omission which must rejoice the 
hearts of Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, no * merit ' 
is credited to the Buddhist who repairs a pagoda or % 
monastery. On the other hand, making a new pagodai 
or building a new Wat, however unlovely from an ardstie 
point of view, is among the highest of merit-making 
acts. This, with the destructive influences of the heavj 
rainfall, the great heat, and the rapid growth of vegetatiofi, 
is the explanation of the lack of repair of all Indo-Chinese 
buildings of any age. No demerit attaches, as the same 
writer appears to think, to building a pagoda which is mud 
inside. What matters the material, says the Buddhist 
to such critics, when the most lasting edifice will stand 
but as a grain of time in the great sands of eternity? 

Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ' work,' must sontenee pass 

Things done, that took the eye and had the pries ; 

O'er which, from level stand 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, eould value in a tries; 
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bat, on the act of building, the sacred shape, and on the 
Taising of the gleaming point to scare the evil spirits, and 
lemind the passers-by of the teaching of the Lord. 

Poverty of material may mark the architectural de^ 
cadence of a building race, as in the substitution by the 
later Cambodian builders of the easily cut laterite blocks 
for the hardly worked sandstones which the architects of 
Angkor Thom first used. But it does not necessarily 
reflect on their religious feelings.^ 

Except perhaps in Bangkok, where the evil influences 
of civilised veneer are at work, the generosity of the 
people to the brotherhood of mendicants, the intense 
reverence of high and low for them, and the earnestness 
of their endeavours to obtain the merit which is to them 
what the saving of the soul is to Christiaus, cannot be 
reconciled with the theory of the decadence of religious 
feeling. Nothing surprised me more than to witness the 
respect with which one of my boatmen was regarded by 
his former comrades when he donned the yellow robe. 
Several times he came to visit me, and it was evident he 
had become a great man in their eyes, and they felt that 
no attention was too good for him. He was no longer 
called by his name ; but they KoraVd him and waid him 
as they would a noble of the land. They served him on 
their knees, and no trace of familiarity could be observed. 
The past was forgotten; he was to them a holy man, 
retired from the world, living the noble life of contempla- 
tion. He told me of his own struggles with his thoughts 
in the times of meditation, and of his life of real austerity; 
of the early repetitions before the Buddha in the first chill 
dawn, of the long hours puzzling over those horrid j^H 
texts, and of the slow orderly procession round the 

* The insianoe cited by Mr. the days of the religious fervour 
Colquhoun is that of a pagoda the decay of which he deplores, 
built by the zealous Burmese in 
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)( Tillagei when they might not look npi nor addroM Aeir 

I' friends; of hoir their meditations were htoken faj Uie 

^ cheerfbl voices of the neighbours passing by; of how one 

[ or two played football to work off their pent-ap feelings 

beneath the wide-spreading banyans about the Wai gnmnds, 
^ . and of the disapprobation of the stem old prior, who ruled 

with a rod of iron, and often made him wish he were back 
in the world again. The evident earnestness of the whole 
thing left a most vivid impression on my mind. Often^ 
too, it happened that one of my people asked for a day's 
holiday, and subsequently I found he had spent the whole 
of his time, and his last month's wage, in a gprand merit- 
making festival, with all his relations, at the family 
Wai. One often saw these merit-making feasts in progress, 
and, if quaint to our notions, they are real enough to 
them. 

Ten or a dozen families combine, and hire the 
neighbouring bandmaster with his half-dozen pupils for 
some ten ticals ^ a day. They decorate the largest boat 
they have with an awning spread on bamboo uprights, 
gaily ornamented with red cloth, and long streamers flying 
in the wind. Then with their offerings of sugar-cane and 
cocoanut hu/ms, or cakes, and betel nut, they proceed with 
much gouging to the moi ries in turn, all dressed in 
their brightest fanungs and scarves and their whitest 
jackets. At each they leave their gifts, and at some thej 
get perhaps a sermon in return. Entering the Bairtf, or h 
chapel, where the dim Buddha sits looking to the east, ^ 
emblematic of the principles of life and hope, they sit round ^ ' 
upon the floor, while the band tunes up and pves a kind. 
of voluntary. There is the tinkling iokay^ with its boat*! 
like form and bamboo cross pieces, there is the circle or* 
ismall gongs in the centre of which the master sits himBel4 
striking them with unerring precision ; there is the litlk| 

• About lU, id. 
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piano drum played by a yoangster, who taps and jars on 
each end alternately, and there is perhaps a lond*Toioed 
darionette. Lastly and largest the big dram, like its 
noisy brethren in other lands, tries to drown the rest and 
take the whole glory to itself. 

The abbot walks in with his fan before his face^ and 
some noyioes behind, and there follows such silence as 
the chatter of the children will allow. 

The responses they all seem to know by heart, and 
they join in casually, here and there, with the reverence 
of a West End congregation. The women kneel on one 
aide, the men squat upon the other near the door. 
They smoke their cigarettes the while, or hold them in 
their clasped hands before their face, as they peep 
through their fingers at the girls. Now and then an 
old woman, after three or four prostrations, rises and 
walks across the floor to spit her betel through a crack, 
and with a loud reprimand to some noisy child returns 
to proceed with her devotions. Then comes the sermon 
or the pronouncing of a sort of blessing, to which they 
listen on their faces, till the old monk has come down 
from his high pulpit and walked to his seat upon the 
side daXs. After that it is a free-and-easy, and if you 
play the flute you will be welcomed. 

What strikes one at first as great irreverence by 
degrees becomes explained as their habits and ways of 
thoaght are better understood. Their mental attitude at 
such a gathering is not at all described by our 'Ser- 
vice.' Each one is come there to make merit for him- 
•el£ By his own exertion alone, by favour of none, by 
help of none, it must be gained. 

Within yourselves deliverance must be sought. 

Hie monk himself cannot assist them ; the Lord 
Baddha has shown the way, but he cannot help them. 
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No niMi inaj d«liT«r hit lirodMr, nor main agiWBMDl vnlo Ooi 
fog him* 

They pray to noiiei they pray fixr nona. 

Fray not I Iha rlirlmati will nol lurighiMil Aik 
Nonc^ from the nlenoe, for it eannol ipeak.^ 

They are there merely to conclnde an act of merit: 
to lay their gifts before the yellow-robed farotheriiood. 
In kneeling in the Bawt they are bat reminding theni- 
aelvea of the golden rules of life, bat bowing to the aom 
of merit which the Baddha represents to them, to the 
blessedness of which that gilded figure is the emblem. 

They may wai to the farwng or to the Gkyremor, bt 
these two in their own spheres represent to 8(mie minds 
an accumulation of merit in past existences; how dse 
should they now be so fortunate in life, and possess io 
much authority and wealth ? 

Each man*t life 
The ontoome of his former living ii ; 
The bygone wrongs bring forth eorrowt and woee» 
The bygone right breeds bliss. 
That which we sow we reap.^ 



Hence, if you can fix your mind on the mles of life and 
repeat the fonnuks with a cigarette, in yoor month, 
is no irreverence done to any one. 

Again, the easy*going open-air life deprifes 
monies^ even those of a religious character, of their atil^ 
ness. In the royal presence, in the Palace at Ban^a>k, 
every one smokes if he can, his Majesty himself setting 
the example ; and merit-making is not incompatible with 
gaiety and fun. 

It is touching evidence of the longing in human natore 
to walk with and assist the loved ones on the spiritual 
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IMth, thaty notwithstanding the Boddhist belief that a man 
can only riee by the sam of his own actions, and not by 
any aid from others, yet the merit-maker often strives 
to share the merit gained with his most beloved relations 
or with his familiar friend. 

Snch scenes we lived among as we journeyed our ten 
miles a day against the stream. 

The first night we moored at a five Wat^ at Paknam 
Chiang Krai, where the monks werei3)usy rebuilding the 
landings and the sakty or rest-house. We were given 
interesting particulars of a gang of ruffians, some thirty 
in number, who had been here five days before witli 
four boats, one a large comfortable ruapet, armed with re- 
peating rifles, who had gone on, up river they knew not 
whither, to do a little quiet pillaging. They were said to 
have sat composedly smoking in their boats, watching the 
fleet of the Minister of the North descending the river, 
when he recently returned from his inspection tours. We 
had not the luck to meet them. 

Two days from Paknam Po we reached Paknam Koe 
Chai, a picturesque village, where the channel of the Me 
Yom joins the eastern branch.* 

The village is in a lovely spot, upon a sand spit, 
shaded by tall ton yaiigs, the most beautifully proportioned 
as also the most useful of the Indo-China trees.^ 



* Oenerallj known among the 
liTer population as the Me Nam 
■imply, or Me Nam Pichau The 
Me Yom is also known at this 
point as Me Nam KaOt or * old main 
riTer,* as formerly it was the more 
important branch. It now dis- 
charges a part of its water into the 
Me Nam PicJiai near Pitsunalok, 
and the latter has therefore at this 
point the larger volume. 

* Dipterocarpus levis, and, I 
believe, £>. Turbinatus mentioned 
by Sir Joseph Hooker as occurring 



about Chittagong. — The Burmese 
Kanyin» Ibe Dammar or Gurgun 
tree. It grows throughout the 
length uM breadth of Indo-China» 
and is tha most dignified of forest 
trees. It often stands in graceful 
shade-giving clumps of .four or 
five in the neighbourhood of 
streams forming the favourite 
resting-places of caravans. Those 
I have measured average 90 feet 
to the lowest branch, but some 
exceed 120, and have a cir- 
cumference of 25 feet. The oil is 
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Here eoospieooiialy stands a little durine, whero tbeae 
who are about to navigate the wild lonely leachee to 
the northward deposit their offerings to the pi or unit,' 
which inhaint the solitary rivers, and might resent bein^ 
disturbed by passing boats. A short distance higher is 
the stockaded village of Chnmseng, and then for seventy 
miles lies a thinly inhabited stretch of country of tall 
grasses^ old river channels, swamps and forest patche^y 
where the log-like crocodiles doze on the mud, and the 
friendly apes run along the sands. The banks are often 
thirty feet high on either side, for the river has cut its way 
deep through the soft laterite and the red and yellow claysw 
The villages are few and far between, until the ueighboor- 
hood of Pichit is reached, when they cluster more thickly 
along the river, which forms the high road.. Beyond, at a 
lower level, lies the great land of backwaters, far to the 
horizon ; in the rains, a vast navigable sea ; and, even 
in the dry season, with no suggestion but infinitude and 
dampness. Here and there a deep-cut creek eomes into 
the main river, communicating with the nawngs beyond, 
which fills and drains them as the level in the river rego- 
lates. A hundred yards from the grove of palms, in which 
a village shades itself, the cry of an immense world of bird 
life comes from the distant water patches, where thousandsof 
wheeling pelicans and herons circle beyond the reach of 
sight. Behind you there is nothing but the cultivated 
patches, and the line of palm and bamboo crests, to tell 
where the river winds its coarse. 

When the rains are over, and the floods begin to fidl, 
half nature seems leagued against the fish, which at that 
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always prooared in the same every few daTs, a bomiiig bfaadl 

manner— by catting pockets in being thmst Into the orillet beiova 

the trunk a few feet from the leaving to stimulate iha Sow of ciL 

groand to' eatch the oil, from This kille the tree in a few 
which it is ladled oat at each visit ' f.e. guardian spirits. 
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aeaaon swarm in myriads in every pond and stream 
throaghont Siam. 

The population is engaged, in spite of Buddhist 
notions, in the very praotical occupations of damming 
kUnufM^ and netting rivers where the great pla ehawn may 
be seen leaping six feet into the air. The innumerable 
styles and the ingenuity displayed in the way of netting, 
and the fish traps, which are set at every yard, would be 
wearisome to describe. They betray a total absence of 
the sporting instinct, which, like the native propensity for 
shooting sitting birds, is at first intensely shocking to the 
Britisher. However, in these matters, as months go by, 
ammunition ebbs low, and belts get shortened in, one's 
scruples vanish sadly; and the most sporting islander 
must needs condone and even practise the only methods 
by which his rice and curry may be varied. When fish 
traps are not successful, old folks may be seen sitting in 
their little dug-outs in the reeds with a short rod and 
worm-baited hook. When the fish do not bite fast enough, 
they stir the reeds and water with the rod to ' call them 
up.' It is useless wasting sentiment on fish that let 
themselves be caught in such a way. The fish traps are 
either of a simple basket make, placed in the water to 
block some channel as the floods recede, or of improved 
lobster-pot pattern, with an entrance which is narrow at 
the inner end, and guarded by the projecting ends of 
the canes of which it is constructed. The latter are 
well illustrated in the books of Messrs. Colquhoun' 
and Holt Hallett' from drawings taken from Gamier's 
work.* 

The hundreds of thousands of tons of fish thus caught 
every year are dried, salted, and pounded into many 

* Amongst the Shans, * The famous Voyage d'Ex* 

* A Thousand Miles on an ploration dans I ^Indo-Ckins, 
Elephant, 
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different fomu of food of Ytajing ooinigteney aiid flavonr. 
Ha heng^ a dried form of riyer fish, riTali the ' Bombay 
duck ' in delicacy, and is invalnable as a tep hao ot addi- 
tion to the simple rice ; nam prik^ the * W<»oeBter aaooe * 
of the Siamese, is a fishy paste of a pleasingly mild ^rp^ 
compared to some of the more yimlent varieties of bMpi 
and its oils, so dear to the inhabitant of Indo-China, 
whether Barman, Chinaman, Malay, or Siamese. 

The kingfishers and the terns, the pelicans and cormo- 
rants, the egrets and fishing eagles join the general fish- 
hnnt in endless numbers and varieties. They stalk beside 
the children netting on the sands, or swoop across the 
fishermen in the boats. The fish keep leaping in sQvery 
shoals, and above them the noisy screaming hosts dart 
swiftly about the river, or, satiated, soar slowly (ar aloft» 
About the edges of the turmoil the sentinel heron standi 
peering at the water, and the taciturn great cormorant 
sits unsociably on a lonely snag, much disapproving of 
the clamour. 

A good deal of nam ai is made from the sugar-cane 
about Pichit. The cane is ground out by a rough mill 
worked by bufialoes, and the liquid is drunk as a kind of 
luxury by the Siamese. Its proper destination, however, 
is the boiling vat, where a bamboo fire blazes undemealh, 
and gradually drives off the water. The brown sugar left 
is dried into little cakes, which are sold wrapped neatly ia 
green banana-leaves. The good people at the mill are always 
anxious to make a visitor drink any number of bamboo 
cups full of the treacly beverage. 

Pichit is a small place where provisions can acaroely 
be obtained ; and, indeed, when the guns (ailed nS| it was 
with difficulty we could buy either fowls or ducks toit the 
necessary Icep lao, and we used to send out reguimt 
foraging parties along the banks. 

At Pitsunalok, one of the ancient capitals, we spent a 
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eharmmg afternoon. There are the remaiiia of old walls 
and monaBteries to be yisited, and, after the eternal 
foliage, to see at last a massive bailding before yon, rising 
boldly up against the sky, was like a feast to a half-starved 
man. The lateritio blocks, the red bricks, and coloured 
tiles nsed in the great Wat Chinaret give to it a wealth 
of colouring which was almost startling found far away 
there in the wild nature we had been passing through. 
For my own part, I spent my whole available time 
wandering through the cloisters, and thinking, maybe, of 
other cloisters, and those with whom I had walked in 
them, far away. And when we went on that night I 
felt a new man, with a world of new things to think 
about. There is no more civilising influence to the lonely 
traveller who is leading a purely physical existence than a 
bit of architecture. Sketching has a similar effect. To 
gaze and watch things for their form and colour, to try to 
catch the delicate variations in tint and shadow, keep 
the mind in an element which is above that of one's 
surroundings, and give it a healthy vigour it is otherwise 
likely to lose. For the constant physical demands upon 
the system in such journeys, the fact that the whole life is 
one of alternate bodily exhaustion and repair, and the 
perpetual contact with people who have seldom any 
notions beyond the hour and the minute, have un- 
doubtedly a demoralising effect upon the mind. Thus it 
is that the best friend a man can have on such trips is a 
hobby, or a well-loved, well-thumbed book, which may be 
relied on, like an old comrade, to have ever something 
new to say. For ^ Books are not absolutely dead things, 
bnt doe contain a potencie of Life in them, to be as active 
as that Soule was, whose progeny they are ; nay, they do 
preserve as in a violl the purest efHcacie and extraction of 
that living intellect that bred them.' Geographical Jour- 
nals gave one good reading too, for they made the 
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inoonvenienoet one met appear very nnall oompareS to 
thofle encountered by other wanderers. 
jj^ The baildings at Pitsunalok, like those thfeODghoat 
Siam, show traces of the Cambodian influence. I ndeed^ 
the architects of Siam from earliest days have been wont 
(not unwisely) to go to the Angkor ruins for their style^ 
I and, though there have been developments to suit special 

needs, on the whole there is little that is original in Sianu 
What does not come from Cambodia may be traced to 
Hindoo or Barman influences. This does not prevent 
much of the Wai architecture, especially the eflTects of the 
interiors of the Bawts^ being impressive. The Siamese 
architect has always realised that he should not try to 
hide his roof. More, perhaps, in the tropics than else- 
where, the roof, which shades from the sun and turns 
aside the rain, is the most important feature of a building. 
If it be but a grass thatch on four crooked uprights, and bo 
able to protect from those two enemies, it fulfils its funo* 
tions, and nothing else is asked of it as an edifice. The roof 
is the emblem of hospitality, the assurance of peace and 
rest. The absence of it is exposure, fever, death. Nothing 
in the world is so gaunt, so melapcholy, or so heart- 
breaking as a roofless iola at the end of a march in the 
rainy season. And so it is appropriate that on the roof <^ 
the Bawi the chief architectural ornamentation of the 
building is expended. Its gables rise in triple tiert, the 
unequalled colouring of its tiles glows in the sun far 
across the padi fields, and, curving gracefully, it cornea 
I : sweeping down wide beyond the low walls, covering them, 

too, under its protecting eaves. Inside, the low windows 
\ admit but a feeble light. The great central height and 

the tall columns of the aisles are more suggested than 

I made visible. A cunning ray far up lights the great 

calm face of Buddha, and below the gilding on the piUais 
glances now and then. All is silent, cool, peacefuL 
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A little below PitBunalok is the conneotton between 
the Me Yom and Me Nam Pichaii which is assuming 
important proportions, and now carries a great deal of 
water from the former river into the eastern branch. The 
channels have constantly shifted even in historic times, 
and the effect of each flood season is so apparent on the 
outer edges of the curves, where great falls annually take 
place, that the monasteries are all built some way back 
from the stream, and are only discoverable by the tall 
teak or bamboo flag-poles which stand upon the bank. 

On the inner curves each yearly flood deposits its 
contribution of soft rich mud, and this is the favourite 
ground for tobacco-planting, and the rows of shades with 
which the young plants are protected from the sun follow 
the receding water. 

Above Pitsunalok the current was in places strong, 
but, with all our party at the end of the tow rope, we 
tracked the boat by with ease. At the mouth of Klong Toke, 
a large tributary from the east, our skipper sold off the 
greater part of his salt cargo, and, drawing only three 
feet, we were able to pass the shallows which occur above. 
With all hands in the water for hours at a time, we hauled 
to the cheery ^ Ao, he lo ' which is the Siamese version of 
the traditional ' To heave ho.' 

A good deal of boat-building is to be seen all along 
the river, for the boat in the plains takes the place of the 
bullock cart and the elephant elsewhere, and forms the 
only means of communication and transport. 

The boats are built with flat bottoms of solid wood. 
A wide teak log is used, or, better, a trunk of 7nai4aM&iif^ 



* Hopea odoratcu This gigantic feverish natare of the places it 

gloomy-looking inhabitant of the loves most. hikeiheDipterocarpus, 

deep jongle is invariably supposed it is foond in every part of Indo- 

bj the Siamese to be inhabited by China, 
ft spirit, owing doubtless to the 
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ths moit priied of boMt-bailding wooch. It li laadDf 
known is the jnngle b^ its enonnou aiae, lUdonbility; 
tho &ct that it defies all the tribes of boring woraii whidi 
destroy most boats' bottoms, and the great lengtli it giowa 
to, cause it to be eagerly sought for for all large oaft, both 
on the rivers and on the sea-coast The hollowing procesa 
is practically the same in all dng-onts, great and smallf 
and may be seen in all stages at the monasteries and other 
boat-bnilding places on the rivers. Hie tree is hollowed 
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with a narrow-bladed long-handled adie, and is then nnk 
for some time in water. When well soaked it is brooght 
ashore,andtnmedtip8idedownover&fireofshannga. Thia 
is regnlated carefully, that the heat may be moderate and 
evenly distribnted nad the expansion gradual. When the 
sides have separated sufficiently, and the line of gunwale 
has reached an even corve all round, the ribs and kneci 
are fastened in with hard-wood pegs. Hie former extand 
above the sides to receive the upper planks which may be 
added, and then the whole receives its cost of oil. 

The result of this dug-out type of craft is that a veaad 
is obtained which never leaks, iriiich does not hurt bj 
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ranuing on a snag, and which lasts for twenty yean 
without serions repair. Broad of beam, with rounded 
sections, no keel| and rockered ends, it is quick to turn 
and always manageable in any current ; and, with the com- 
fortable deck-house fittings and ample oatrigged decks 
and gangways, the most up-to-date English boat-designer 
would find it hard to improve on the larger river craft. 

The Chinese boat-builders, who build to sell, use more 
teak than takien. The hollowing process is too slow and 
laborious to pay in the trade, so very wide planking is 
nsed instead.^ 

In the first week in January we reached Pichai, over a 
month out from Bangkok. The journey in November 
month, before the waters fall, could be done by steam- 
launch in eleven days. We comforted ourselves with the 
reflection that we had seen much which otherwise we 
should have missed. 

• Prices were as follows: 18-ft. id,; 40-48-ft. ruapet, with S ft 

dag-oat canoe, ISs. Ad, ; 16-ft. 4 in. beam and 8 ft. 4 in. draught, 

ekau boat, 12. 6s. Sd, ; 27-ft. chau 20U21I. These include oars, deck- 

boat, mai-takicn bottom, 6L ISs. houses, &c,t complete. 
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FOK Mme dikja we were oonstnined to wiik rt Fiohli 
while tlw elqthuiU were being iHoaght in fron tW 
ooantiy roand. Tliese deUyi ore often toj tvTing to 
the Western, bnt tliey are generally ineritaUe, and an 
not cansed, aa writers ' too often aaaume, bf tha deaira of 
local officials to obstroct, but simplf l^ the natnn of tlw 
joameys to be performed and the scattered poaJtiona of 
the homesteads. A traveller arrives at some quiet jiuigla 
muan^ without word of warning, pments his papwa, and 
requires fresh boatmen, fresh elephants, or freah oxeo, aa 
■ C. Beck in Ttrn^ oad SUtkamtt, 
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the case may be, to proceed to the next 
a week distant. The officials have to send oat to the sur- 
rounding villages, some of them a day or a day and a halfs 
journey, to summon the householders on the eorvSe roll. 
These men may be harvesting, or away fishing, or gather- 
ing jungle produce back in the forest. They must leave 
their Occupations, have a meal, and lay in a scanty stock 
of rice, tobacco, and betel, and start away for a week or 
a fortnight's absence without more ado. And yet if the 
men are not forthcoming within an hour or two the 
foreigner grumbles that the officials obstruct and delay 
him, and, when explanations are made him, declares 
they are all fabrications and lies, and storms about 
the sola. 

That the Eastern's idea of urgency does not accord 
with our own I have frequently been made only too pain- 
fully aware ; but when one sees the unfair and unreason- 
able attitude adopted by some travellers, one is fain to 
agree with the jungle folks that the farang is a very 
difficult fellow. One book on a journey through Siam to 
the western Lao States is crammed full of statements 
about the dilatoriness, duplicity, and even active opposi- 
tion of the authorities in the various muangs traversed ; 
and the author, whose chief pursuit was images of Buddha, 
which he designed to remove out of the country, failed 
to see that the attitude be adopted to the people was 
alone responsible for his troubles. But a person who 
sees no harm in touching a woman's face in her husband's 
presence,* in carrying ofif images against the expressed 
wishes and even prayers of the people, and in imputing 

' The person is held ahnost limb which may project across the 

•aered in Siam. To tooch the space to be crossed. People up 

person in any way, however country, who have not seen many 

slightly, is a grave breach of white skins, often ask to be 

decorum, and in passing a seated allowed to touch the hand or arm 

person the greatest care is taken to see what it is really like, but 

not to step over or touch any stray always with profuse apologies. 
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ill motiFes and making unsupported aocnaationi againat 
j eyeiy one in generali shoold not expect to get mndi enjoj^ 

ment out of life in any oommnnity. 

Oar stay in Plchai was made pleasant bj the GoremoTy 
a tall, amart yoong fellow of about thirly-fiFe, who talked 
I and looked one in the face in an open way which was quite 

refreshing. He sent us over admirable dishes of sweet- 
meats, dried prawns, and other luxuries ; and though the 
house we were lent had a galvanised iron roof, and was 
consequently some 5^ hotter than the boat had been« we 
had a very jolly time. The skipper and crew of our boat 
looked in in the evenings to join the evening concert, and 
local talent in the shape of an old fellow who taught the 
two-stringed fiddle came out brilliantly with some wonder- 
ful execution. 

My three Naisj the gentlemen assistants, developed in 
chaiucter as I got to understand them better, and I was 
much struck later on with the ease with which they all 
adapted themselves to our life on the trail, as if they had 
been doing nothing but this all their lives. Hie chief of them 
was my French-speaking interpreter of the Supan trip ; 
the second, Nai Suk, or Master Cheerful, a good surveyor, 
and a perfect genius at all forms of amusement. He waa 
such an admirable companion, and was of such sterling 
character, that I took him with me on nearly all my later 
journeys, as much for his social qualities as for the work 
he did. Long before I could converse with any one in 
Siamese, we were able by signs, diagrams, and anch little 
of each other's language as we knew, to exchange ideaa on 
most subjects. His quickness in catching an idea firom 
the first lines of a sketch was all the more striking, aa the 
Eastern and the Western generally start from two Car 
different points and march by different routes to the same 
idea, and it often takes some time to get upon commoQ 
ground. He had the bump of locality general among 
VOL. I. H 
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his people, only developed oonsiderably by his training 
in the military cadet school in Bangkok, fonnerly under 
Colonel Walker, a British officer. We met many old 
messmates of Nai Suk's abont Siam in one position or 
another, and I was always struck with the evident influence 
that training had had on them. 

Nai Snk rode and shot well, but he was nothing if not 
a musician. In a short time he had picked up half a dozen 
English songs, which he played on the accordion. His. 
knowledge of Siamese music was extensive, and his execu- 
tion in certain melting love-songs, which he sang falsetto 
through his nose in a bewitching manner, won him, I 
was assured, the greatest admiration wherever he was 
heard. 

The third, Nai Kloi, was a quiet, unassuming fellow, 
with considerable knowledge of the ways of jungle travel. 
Like Nai Suk, he was a lieutenant in the reserve, and was 
a bandy man, who could put his hand to most things, 
including photography, carpentry, and tailoring. He 
always made a good job of what he undertook, and had 
a remedy for everything. His special work was looking 
after the transport. 

Pichai is not an interesting place, beyond being the 
head township of a very large province extending away to 
the Me Kawng at Chieng Kan and to the boundaries of 
the Lao principality of Nan on^the North. The young 
Grovernor, like his father before him, is very popular with 
his people, and there is no doubt that he is not only a very 
honest but also a very able ruler. His merit has been 
recognised in Bangkok ; and when, on January 6, we left 
with our train of elephants, it was with the expectation of 
meeting him again in Luang Prabang, to which he had 
just been appointed comniissioner. 

Our first destination was some iron mines at Nam Pi, 
just off the main trails to Nan and Paklai (on th(^ 



our. T NAM PI IBON MINES » 

Me Kawng), whence all tlie dap$ ' and jongle-knifea of 
the district come. Here again it was the old storj. * The 
jealous fi of the locality insist on having a white bnflUo 
sacrificed by any person working the iron ore; and 
though I insisted on the fact that I had made a special 
arrangement with all the pis before leaving Bangkok, yet 
I had practically to do everything myself, and so spent a 
couple of days burrowing about in the cooler climate 
of the shallow pits, from two to seven fathoms deep. 

No systematic work appears to have been done. A 
little desultory scraping goes on occasionally, the only tool 
used being an iron-shod staff; but many of the larger pita 
had not been worked for half a century or more. Such 
are Baws generally throughout Siam. 

The ore itself is a limonite, or brown iron ore, of veij 
average quality, and seems to be * derivative ' from surfiMse 
decomposition, as in many other parts of the coontry, 
where it occurs in small quantities — sufficient^ however, 
to give rise to the stories of enormous mineral wealth 
brought down by most travellers in Siam, who are apt to 
forget that ordinary ores cannot pay buried at least a 
month's journey in the interior, where labour, provisions, 
and means of transport are conspicuously absent. Hie 
quartz rock which generally underlies tlie ore patches at 
no great depth appeara to be a quartz sand which has 
been metamorphosed under pressure into its present hard 
condition. In or in close connection with it the ore is 
rare and poor; it occurs chiefly near the surfiu^e, where 
the quartz has decomposed and assumed the appearance 
of a soft sandstone. 

The ore has the peculiar property of bringing bad Vandk 
to any house in which it is stored, and of killing any tree 

* Th« Bttrmeta and BhAn da, rally, and withooi wbkh no muk 
or curved two-handed tword, oaed or ioy rtvt laavcs his hooat. 
for defence and jonsU work saM- 

■ 1 
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under which it is put. So state the Lao inhabitants of 
Ban Nam Pi, and they should know. 

On January 10 we were off again to the northward, 
crossing the western end of the schistose hills, which 
here turn the river west past Mnang Fang. Our course 
lay for a fortnight up the rugged valley of the Me Nam, 
here known as the Nam Nan (or Nan River). The trail 
crosses the stream by none too shallow fords at the Lao 
villages of Ban Taluat, Cherim, and Muang Fek, and the 
marches between thein are long rough scrambles high on 
the waterless shoulders of the hills. 

One day's march was much like any other. Before 
daylight the mahouts were off to catch their elephants, 
and the cook was boiling an enormous dish of rice for the 
day at the watch-fire which had blazed all night. At the 
first streak of dawn all hands were out, shivering in 
the misty air, joking with chattering teeth as they packed 
the stores and blankets and filled the water-bottles up. 
* Chang ma leo ! ' was the cry we got to know so well, as 
the huge beasts came shufiling in to the monastery enclo- 
sure, and each man went to his appointed billet and 
hoisted his gear up to the mahout. There was always 
great rivalry as to who should be loaded first ; and then 
away we went in front, smoking lustily to get warm, on 
ponies or on foot, brushing down the heavy dew in showers, 
splashing through the chill, clear watercourses, or climb- 
ing steadily up the long steep mountain shoulders a 
thousand or more feet above our last night's camp. 

As we cleared the cold mist and the sun rose above 
the tangled mass of mountainous forest in the east, we 
had most gorgeous glimpses through the tall grey tree- 
trunks around us of the reds and yellows of the winter 
foliage. At length the sun's rays, climbing down the 
heights, touched the white lakelike mists, and they 
whirled and melted ; and then below us, far and near, as 
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still we rbae, we saw the billowy mm ci wOd font^ Ugli 
on jagged ridgM in the snnlighty or darVimed in deep 
shadows &r down in the torrent Tallejs. 

The march wm diversified by the shrieldngy wailing, 
and laaghing of the gibbons, whom we conld watch leaping 
and swinging with their long arms down fitnn the tr ee -. 
tops of the ridges opposite ; sometimM by the gaudily 
decorated caravans of pack-oxen we met, clanging their 
deep-toned bells harmonioasly ; sometimes by the qnieU 
eyed elephants we passed, climbing warily along the 
treacherous pathway ; or by the singing gangs of jocoM 
and half-shy Lao, bearing packs of cotton, tobacco, or 
other produce southward, and who, with their eheerfnl 
greeting, sat down to have a chat. 

The custom of the Lao (formerly general in Siam)^ of 
shaving the head, with the exception of a tuft at the toj^. 
is a neat and cleanly one for a hot climate, and, when one 
gets used to it, gives the men, with their fine physique 
and upright bearing, a smart appearance. The women 
grow their hair long, as do the Mon and Burmese, rolling 
it up neatly high at the back of the head. This, with the 
pretty horizontally striped petticoats they wear, and their 
full, well-proportioned figures, makes them far more lady- 
like in general appearance than the SiameM women, who 
cut their hair short and adopt the panung. And m the 
men among the Lao do more of the outdoor work, the 
women, who have just as much freedom m in Siam, are 
more given to weaving silk and cotton petticoats, and to 
various womanly pursuits about the houM ; and they 1om» 
nothing in charm thereby. > 

. If water was to be reached by nine or ten o'clock, weT 



* It was introdttced in the 18th haiieotliiig ftiahiom in 

centttry, and called the *Mahat among the eoetar peoplt of 

Tai * ptittern ; cf. The Toruure parts of London form a ouioM. 

Ceremony, Capt. O. E. Qerini, parallel. 
Bangkok Time» Office, 1895. The 
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waited for the others to come up for breakfast ; if not, we 
halted under the buttresses of some gigantio forest tree,* 

or — 

In the dried river channel where bulroshes tell 
Thai the water was wont to go, warbling so softly and well, 

and there did justice to our cold rice and curry and the 
refreshing tea in our water-bottles. After an hour's halt 
our warm morning's clothing was slung on our backs, and 
we were off once more. Then came the thirst and the 
weariness of the day, as the sun rose high, glaring angrily 
at us through the scanty leaves. Sometimes the welcome 
clearing or the distant roofs came in sight at one or two 
o'clock ; sometimes it was not till three or four that we 
reached our camp, and the elephants would come in wearily 
some hours after us, carrying their trunks upon their 
tusks, or resting each leg alternately upon another, as they 
stood to be unloaded, squirting dust, trumpeting, and 
blowing through their trunks in deep rumbles like a lot of 
animated locomotives. 

The ponies, of which we bad five, were most domesti- 
cated creatures, and when their feed of unhusked padi 
was not forthcoming, they came about the camp, pushing 
their noses into our cooking pots, unrolling our bedding, 
and eating everything which was left unguarded. When 
they chanced to meet any of the elephants there was a 
tremendous to-do ; it seems natural enough that the pony 
should fear the elephant, but why the elephant should feel 
8uch uncontrollable alarm at a ridiculous unkempt little 
object, eleven and a half or twelve hands high, has always 
been a mystery to me. Yet so it is, and it used to be as 
bad as one of the shunting puzzles formerly in fashion at 
home, to get the one past the other in the narrow trails, 
where the jungle was often almost impenetrable on either 
aide. 

* Bach as the Thytsi,or Thitpok [Durm.], Tetramela nudi flora. 
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If oor resting-place was at a village our gaida always 
went off to call the head men, who soon tomad np and 
helped us in getting water, firewood, and any pronsiona 
that were to be had. And by sopper-timei nsnally just 
before sanset, half the neighbourhood was squatting fay na» 
chatting away like old friends — men, women, and childreii 
alike. Their cheery kindly nature, their honesty, their 
hospitable instincts, andtheir decided good looks impressed 
not only me but the rest of my party very greatly, and 
during the whole time we were among them it was the 
same wherever we went. No wonder, then, if there 
remains a warm comer in one's heart for the Lao of 
Nan. 

As the shadows lengthened, the women and children 

wended homeward, and the men wrapped themselves in 

their long red and white striped cloaks for a yam by the 

crackling fires. Cheroots were lit, and, pacing l^ tlie 

stream to the shrill whistling of the cicadas overhead, one 

watched the 

8nn*f slow decline 
0*er hiUs which, resolved in stem silence o'erlap, and entwine 
Baae with base, to knit strength more intenffely. 

And then down the heights fell the wonderfnl tropieal 
night, which can never fail to exercise a spell opon tliose 
who are privileged to meet it in the solitudes. 

In an hour more the camp was wrapped in aflenee ; 
now and then the guard ^ rose and threw another kg upcm 
the flickering tire ; the cry of a far-off sambur, the call of 
a prowling tiger, or the tmmpet of a startled elepbaai 
rose on the cold air above the steady roar of the rapid 
below, and then grateful oblivion between two blanketa. 



* Each village generally pro- eloakt. Oa the bill tnSk» at 

videt a guard of men, who lie oat ooane, this wm iaiaes rib i e , ewiaf 

in Uie open bj the ftre all night to the abaenoe of vulscea. 
with no covering bat their ong 
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But when fever was among us those sounds only made 
the desolation audible. How horrible the cold night 
watches then became; how intense, how unrelieved the 
solitude ! These hoars are all forgotten afterwards, but at 
the time the tension is almost unbearable. And what 
tricks one's brain could play ! How often the long startling 
whistle of a tree beetle brought one back to the steep 
inclines and sharp curves of the 6. W.R. among the narrow 
Cornish valleys; how the steady sound of the distant 
river carried one again to the quiet green behind the 
Abbey, where the roar of London is so subdued ! Even the 
fireflies flashed like the lights of far-ofif cities ; and then at 
last the day dawned. 

Nearly all the way to Nan we were passing among the 
broad-leaved teak-trees (ton sak). 

The teak-bearing forests of Siam lie around the sources 
of the Me Nam, and extend along its western watershed as 
far south as N. lat. 13^ 50'. On the eastern side of the 
Me Nam basin they only reach as far south as 17^ 40'; and 
whereas large quantities of teak have been worked for half 
a century in Siamese territory, and floated down the 
Salwin to be exported as Maulmen teak, none has ever 
been worked on the Me Kawng side. 

During the last sixteen years the industry has assumed 
such proportions that all the western forests in the neigh- 
bourhood of the streams available for floating timber have 
become practically exhausted, and the engagement last 
year by the Siamese Government of experienced officers 
of the Burma Forest Department came none too soon as 
a precautionary measure. 

The lessees of the forests are for the most part Burmese 
British subjects, and now the Borneo Company and Bombay 
Burma Trading Corporation each have extensive leases. 
The working of nearly the whole of the leases is in the 
hands of British subjects in one way or another, the 
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finimcnng being done bj the more importuft tndiiig 
panies in Bangkok, who advanoe large soma at high lalea 
of interest on an agreement by which all tiie timber ia 
taken over on the banks <^ the streams at a fixed rate. 
This capital remains locked up for a period of fitnn three 
to four years, the time which the timber nsoally takes to 
reach the market, and is estimated to amonnt to some 
880,000iJ 

The lender has a first lien npon the logs jnodnced, or 
npon the elephants, in which a large part of the cajMtal ia 
invested, but the security is none too good, and dependa 
largely on the goodwill of the np-coontry oflSdals. It ia 
thus not surprising that the large firms have, of late years, 
endeavoured to get the leases into their own hands ; the * 
result is, of course, a far healthier state of things generaQy. 
The trees selected are girdled by the forester at the end of 
the dry season, and a great deal of waste has been cansed 
in the past by the custom of girdling the trees at a 
siderable height from the ground, eight or even ten 
up. The girdled tree dies, and is quite dry and ready for 
cutting in three years' time, but I believe it has been 
customary in Siam to cut right into the tree a few daya 
after girdling in order to kill it more quickly. It is theo 
felled in less than twelve months ; but the tree is not so 
dry as if allowed to stand longer. 

When the tree is felled, the forester puts his hammer* 
mark upon it, and then the elephant comes into reqniai- 
j tion, and drags the log into the nearest tree track, and 

along it to the neighbouring hue, or creek, where it ia lefk 
ready for the rains. These tracks, often deep cnttinga, 
polished by the continual friction till they look as if small 
wandering glaciers had been at work grinding them out, 
were constantly crossed in the forest journey from Mnang 
Fang to Nan. 

' Foreign Office Beport on Teak Tradt of Siam* Ka SS7. 
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The agent of the piirchaaing firm now comes along, and 
pnts the purchaser's hammer-mark npon.the log in the 
presence of the forester, covering it all over, to make the 
work of defSstcement difficult for the expectant timber 
thieves lower down. 

With the advent of the rains the elephant begins the 
* oanding* of the creeks and rivers ; the logs are unpiled, 
and pushed and hauled with tusk and trunk into the 
stream, and, as the water carries them away, the elephant 
works down along the hue^ clearing stranded logs, dis- 
entangling the piles which often get jammed hundreds at 
a time, and generally assisting them to the main river, 
where in time they will reach the rafting stations, and be 
caught and private-marked and lashed into the rafts we 
met below. 

We saw very large numbers of small logs cut, and I 
subsequently found that the most wanton destruction 
of young trees has gone on in the neighbourhood of the 
Nam Pat and Utaradit.* 

As yet comparatively little work has been done in Nan 
territory, owing to the reluctance of the chiefs to lease 
the forests, caused largely by their dread of the faraiuj. 
The great teak reserve of Siam thus now lies in this 
quarter. 

As the vicinities of the streams in the extensively 
worked districts have become exhausted, the price per log 



■ It is estimated [Foreign Office 
Trade Reports] that the number of 
ondersizcNl logs, useless for the 
foreign market, floated down the 
Me Nam and Salwin in a good 
jear amounts to over 50,000, repre- 
senting a total loss of over 150,000/., 
and an actual loss to the revenue 
at ten per cent, of over 15,000/. 
This goes on year after year, with 
the difference that in some years 



it is less, and some years more. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Slade will 
be properly backed op by the 
Government in enforcing* the 
clauses of the leases prohibiting 
the felling of trees under a certain 
girth, and that new regulations will 
be introduced in Nan, where, so far, 
natives have worked by simple 
permit from the chiefs without any 
restrictions. 
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in the ttxeam beds has increased.* Move Uxmr 
become neoessaryi and the price of it has risen. 

Since 1893 the extension of French mle to the left 
bank of the Me Kawng has introdoced yet another comidi- 
cation, the effect of which is detrimental to the fct ca t e f s . 
The KamuS| who have formed for years the bulk of the 
forest labonr, came from the left bcmk of the Me Kawng. 
The French authorities are now doing all they can to pnt 
a stop to emigration from that already thinly populated 
district. The consequence is that the supply of Kama 
labour is falling off, and the forester must engage the 
less industrious and less reliable Karens, Shans, or Laos, 
who require a wage forty per cent, higher than that formerly 
paid to the thrifty Kamus. 

At Muang Fek we had to stop a day to give the 
elephants a rest, for some of them were tired ont by the 
long rough march from Cherim on the day befi>re. I 
seized the opportunity to go off down the river in a little 
nui sola, or dug-out, to try and make out something farther 
of the geology of the district In a forest countiy like 
Siam the dense vegetation is almost as great a difiicalty to 
the geologist as snow or ice can be ; and in the few places 
where outcrops occur, the excessive rainfidl and the 
changes of temperature have so decomposed the aariaoe 
rocks that nothing of their true nature is often visible. 
Stream beds and watercourses are the only places where 
observations can be made. The schists we had beea 
passing over had all a steep dip to the westward, the an^ 
being as high sometimes as 65°, and their thickness most 
be very great. My investigations with the hammer 



* In 1SS9 logs in the main river they aTeraged 40 mpeea. 

were priced at 21 rupees. In the that time there has bseo a rtss sf 

Salwin, on which side the exhaus- some 40 per eent in priees* 

tion of the forests is far greater, this is likely to cootinoe. 
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Always a great aonroe of wonderment not only here but 
wherever I went in Siam. The gem miner could never 
understand why I cared for other things than gems ; the 
gold washer conld not conceive why I sought to find any 
other mineral in the sand ; the tin miner of the Peninsula 
could scarce be patient with me for my affection for pretty 
pieces of tourmaline and wolfram ; and my own followers 
did not bless the weight of specimens which accumulated 
every day. ' Di me, nai ? * ' Is it good, nai ? ' was the 
invariable question ; and if I said yes, having found a well- 
developed crystal, they asked me where the gold was. 
And then I would try to explain ; but they only thought 
me a little mad. 

From Muang Fek we had rough marching, till we 
reached Muang Hin at the head of a valley parallel to 
that of the Nam Nan, but draining north to join it at 
Muang Sa. 

We had hired two more elephants to lighten the loads 
of the others, and these two, male and female, were never 
separated by a dozen yards. They were loaded up together, 
they marched ahead together, they bathed at night to- 
gether, and they fed on the same bamboos. If the tusker 
was frightened at the strange things handed up to the 
mahout, his mate swung round, caressing him with her 
trunk till he was pacified ; if she was moved round to the 
side of the sala he whirled off after her, malgrS all the 
mahout had to say to it. They were finely proportioned 
animals, and had the swing and pace which the hill 
elephants, accustomed to light loads and hard climbing, 
acquire. 

For what the camel is in the desert, and the dog upon 
the ice-floe, that is the elephant in the forests of Nan. 
For hauling teak, for collecting rattans or jungle grass, 
for carrying tobacco, rice, or cotton, and for any journeying 
away firom home, he is indispensable to his master. The 
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veraes with her, each wsTing hands lum temit in iha not 
ungraoefiil attitudinizing ao dear to the' inhabitants ol 
Indo-China. Between whiles conversation at our taUe 
pursued its course, and the spectators, I need hardly say, 
joined in promiscuously. But the flute refrain runs in 
my head yet. 
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On JuiDAiy 21, kfter k cold night in which every oat 
talked to keep warm, we had a rough piece of climbing 
over Kdo Talnng, a cb&recteriatic outcrop of the limestone 
leries which is a feature of the country and reata upon the 
schists. The same evening we reached Muaug Sa, a place 
of some importance, a day south of Nan There la a coo- 
siderable population and some trouble is taken about 
irrigation We stayed a week as guests of the Ghao 
Muong or chief who, being away in disgrace at Chieng 
Mai, for something very like rebellion of a mild kind 




Tbb Mti*so HtN V*u.i:x 



against the Chao of Kan, was represented by his young 
brother Choo Bun Tun. 

The elephants profited the most of our party by this 
rest, though one was attacked by a tiger and rather mauled. 
The beoRt sprang on his back from a bamboo clump, and 
the elephant burst away through the low hik jungle, and 
contrived to sweep JIaster Stripes off his back ; but the 
deep claw-marks all down his flank showed that it had 
not been easy work. 
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verBM with her, eadi waTiiig hmcU and aims in dM not 
ungraoefnl attitudinising 80 dear to the' inhabitants of 
Indo-China. Between whiles conversation at oar taUe 
pursaed its coarse, and the spectators, I need hardly saj, 
joined in promiscuonsly. Bat the flute refrain runs in 
my head yet. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAO STATES (cotUimud) 
HtriMO HiM — UiBcB TO C&raHO K&wita 

At Nan w« stopped some days in one of tiie nameroni 
ttantiapi outside the eastern wall of the city, and not far 
from tiie river bank. We had a pleasant view of the red 
brick walls and high-roofed gates of the town, and there 
-was no lack of life about ns. Before sunrise streams of 
plaid-wrapt women passed, hurrying from the suburbs 
along the river to the morning market within the walls ; 
when the mists bad risen and the sun shone out the scene 
was enlivened by the arrival of a caravan of Hawg, 
their emaciated but hardy mules and ponies looking 
sadly in need of rest after the long journey from Tnnan, 
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veraes with her, each waving hands and anna in the not 
ungraoefiil attitadinizing ao dear to the' inhabitants of 
Indo-China. Between whiles oonTersation at our taUe 
pursued its course, and the spectators, I need hardly say^ 
joined in promiscuously. But the flute refrain runs in 
my head yet. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAO STATES (cotUilUud) 

Miuaa Ham— UiBca n CHntra Eiwm 

At K«d m Htapped some iajA in one of the nameroas 
tvmnupt ontaide the eastern wall of the city, and not &r 
from the river bank. We had a pleasant view of the red 
brick walls and high-roofed gat«8 of the town, and there 
-was no lade of life abont us. Before sunrise streams of 
pUid-wiapt women passed, hnnying from the sohnrbs 
along the river to the morning market within the walls ; 
when the mists had risen and the sun shone out the scene 
was enlivened by the arrival of a caravan of Haws, 
their emaciated but hardy mules and ponies looking 
sadly in need of rest after the long journey from Tunan, 
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and then, till nightfall, that oonstant talkiiig, wliidi 
aooompanies nearly all exchange of goods or monej in the 
East, dinned the ear unceasingly. They are not ideal 
neighboorSy for they are no more sweet of savonr than of 
face and tongue, and their want of cordiality to strangers 
is only equalled by that of their ferocious dogs which 
guard the rows of packs in camp. They have a strange 
dislike to removing any of their innumerable gannenta 
even in the hottest weather, and of cold water they have 
as great a horror as of telling the truth. Sheepskin coats, 
sandals, opium, raw silk, ox bells, tea, and beeswax are 
their usual wares, with excellent walnuts which they give 
the children as advertisements. 

These caravan men are most of them Mohamedana, 
remnants of the Taiping rebellion, and are all styled Haw 
by the Siamese and Lao, whether from Yunan, Kwangsi, 
or the other neighbouring provinces of China. After the 
rebellion these same people mustered in considerable 
numbers, under different colours, finom which they get 
their names of Black Hags, Yellow Flags, and the like, 
and settled on the borders of Tongkin and Lnang Phibang, 
and their armed incursions have made them a terror to 
the French, the Annamites, and the Lao districts round 
Luang Prabang and Chieng Kwang, and have necessi- 
tated more than one Siamese military expedition to the 
north to drive them off. 

Their usual caravan route fix>m Pnerii and Snmao 
is very much west of Nan to the important centre of 
Chieng Mai vid Chieng ' Tung, and the Chieng ' Sen plain, 
or M. Fang, if the floods are out over the low lands. 

The trade of the country generally is carried on either 



* I oieC^iVnyiniteadof Keng, pronounce the Tmi vwi {Mm§^ 

whieh ig perhaps more familiar in which is thai used bj the 

this coontry, because the latter themselves, 
is merely a Burmese attempt to 

It 
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hj these people or by Sh&n bullock oaraTans or Shftn 
packmen.* 

The only shops in Nan were along the main trail 
northward, and at the north*east comer of the walls, and 
were for the most part in the hands of Burmese British 
subjects. The yams and piece goods they had for sale 
were for the most part of British manufacture, but the 
quantities were insignificant.' 

They brought out a few poor sapphires from Chieng 
Kawng to show me, and some coloured quartzes from the 
neighbourhood. There are a few of these Shans or some 
Burmaus in every large inland town of Siam, and they 
always seem delighted to see one. As soon as they leamt 
one was a Nai Anghrit, an Englishman, the head men, 
decent respectable fellows for the most part, would come 
round in full force with presents of fruit, or any other 
little luxuries they had, and a cheroot and a yarn were 
greatly to their taste. They, most of them, knew Rangun 
and Calcutta, and were delighted to exchange notes on 
these and other subjects ; they would go to any troable 
to make one comfortable, and when we left they would 
come out all along the road to see us off. There were 
big rogues among them, badly wanted by the Burmese 
authorities, but, so far from bearing ill will, they courted 
rather than avoided one, and were excellent company. 
Their minds are cast in a sporting mould, which cannot 
fail to meet with response in the average Englishman. 
As long as we were their foes they asked for nothing 
better than a chance of shooting us. When we won, 
we had proved ourselves the better men, and so worthy 
of their regard. Against their best efforts we pacified 

' Farther particolars are given united stock-in-trade of all the 

In Appendix viii. traders in the place. He shows 

' Mr. Lyle in bis report for that the scarcity of money and 

169G says that Hs. 8G,C00, about diOioulties of communication ren- 

1,800/.. represents the total of the der all business very dull. 
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Banna, and the; now never tin of * 
admiratioa of the way it wm dona. With tkcir 
pictaresqne pat$oht and neat pink torbana, with their 
comparatiTe energy and their appreciation of a lit of fvn, 
they were alwaya welcome folks to meet. 

Beaides teak wood, the prodactioni of Kan IVorinoa' 
are chiefly cotton and tobacco, which are grown in all t^ 
hill Tillages more or lesa ; Btidclak and outch, the a 




of both of which may be expected to int 
elephant ttuks, and bnflalo, and deer honu. 

The export of elephanta to Chieng Mai and Bnmia ia 
•aid to amouDt to from two to three bnndrad ■*■■—■*■ 
a year, but these figures caodot be maintaiaed fcr long.* 

Rnpeea from India are the curreDt coin, and thoogh 
efibrta have been made to inb^uoe the tieal &Mi 
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Bangkok, it was impossible to pass it anywhere bat with 
a few of the traders haying dealings with the capital. 

The population of the town of Nan cannot exceed 
10,000, including the ' old town' to the northward and the 
suburbs by the river. There are some 60,000 living in 
the plain around, and McCarthy puts the total population 
of the province at about 250,000. Inside the walls the 
view is very countrified. The houses stand among groves 
of cocoanut and banana; elephants, dogs, and fowls 
abound, and shady lanes run here and there. In the 
centre there is. a large space, with the Saiiam or court- 
house, the chief's residence, and the principal Wats. 
These last buildings, though somewhat ambitious, being 
much decorated inside with atrociously glaring paintings, 
are not so pleasing as some of the smaller and simpler 
ones in the State, of which perhaps the best and most 
typical is that at jMuang Sa. In the out-of-the-way 
jangle villages simplicity is supreme. A row or two of 
bricks to form a wall, three feet of air above by way of 
windows, and the sharp pointed roof above, sweeping low 
down beyond the short pillars that support it. At the 
inner end, which may be bricked up, the Buddha sits 
serenely, watching the slow-waving banners, white me- 
morials of the dead, that swing from the roof in front 
of him. 

The resemblance of the rising tiers of roof, common 
to even the smallest monasteries in Burma and Siam, to 
those of the wooden Stavekirker of Norway cannot fail 
to strike all those who have had the good fortune to see 
both, and in Nan some very good examples exist. 

But the sight of Nan is the morning market in the 
open centre of the town. Here from all sides, as daylight 
advances, the women folk collect, bringiug their baskets 
full of fruit, rice-cakes, cigarettes, and flowers. They sit 
behind their goods in rows, chatting and laughing softly. 
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- The totol abaenoe of noise and fiuS| todi as naDanj 
pervades a erowd of Amaticai bartering, and the qpfaventl j 
small anumnt of business transacted, made one so s pecfe 
that the Nan hidies valae their market most for the social 
\ opportonities it aflfords. They were always diarmingly 

dressed, and the scene was fbll of colonr. The hushed 
sound of the bare feet moving, the muffled diat and 
laughter, the morning mistiness, and the promptness with 
which the whole scene melted as the sun broke in, left • 
strange and charming impression of unreality upon the 
mind. 

But it was very real with my companions, who were 
up and dressed in the glory of silk panungi at aa- 
tonishingly early hours,, to be off to spend the morning 
there. The market at Nan was the only event lor whidi 
they were never late. 

The old chief of Nan had lately died, and the present 
chief, the Rajawoug, had not yet been officiaUy appo i nted 
finom Bangkok. I saw much of him, and waa grsaftly 
impressed with his bearing. Tall, well built, with iron- 
grey hair, he combined dignity and activity in a manner I 
had rarely seen. His features were good, showing little 
of the flatness characteristic of the Indo-Chinese ; and in 
conversation the expression of his face was in most st.riking 
contrast to that of the generality of Siamese offidals. 

Many beautiful faces are to be seen in Siam, among 
the children and the young men and maidens ; but it ia • 
physical beauty which fades with sad swiftness, and is 
essentially weak, lacking the strength lent by character 
and purpose. 

The impress ot nobleness on the face which is tha 
result of a lifetime of battle and high ideal is seldom seen 
among the aged ; at best, a look of worn-out amiability. 
In this man the grim lines about the mouth, with the 
thoughtful eyes, seemed to belong to a character whidi 
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had at least faced life seriotudly. The quick shadee of 
expression and his alertness in conversation made talking 
with him like talking to an educated Western, and* therefore 
a pleasure which I enjoyed surprisingly. 

I was struck with the temperate and dignified account 
he gave of Chao Sa's disaffection ; he seemed to regard 
the whole question from the point of view of the critical 
onlooker, without bias or other feeling than that of regret. 
The stem simplicity of his house, and the old'^fashioned 
style of his reception of us, was in marked contrast to the 
tawdry civilisation of Bangkok swells. 

Of the old chief it is told that, when his son was 
Governor of Pre, opium-smoking, then a capital offence in 
Nan, was proved against him, and the old man pronounced 
the sentence of death against his son with the words, ' If 
the Cha4>8 do not obey the laws, how shall the people do 

fiO?' 

Whether my friend is equally strong my short ac- 
quaintance with him does not enable me to say, but I am 
sore that no official in Indo-China ever showed more 
promise of making a good ruler. 

So far as the people of Nan are concerned, few gover- 
nors could have an easier task. Without police and 
without force, law and order are here maintained un- 
broken. The old penalty of death inflicted for opium- 
smoking, elephant-stealing, and theft had been replaced 
by milder punishment, owing to the intervention of the 
Bangkok Government some two years previous to our 
visit, but only one man had been put in prison since then. 

The commissioner from Bangkok was a tactless old 
gentleman, who was soon afterwards succeeded, I v. was 
glad to hear, by a more able successor. 

During our stay the beginning of the cremation-build- 
ing for the late Chao was made in the wide open space 
before the east wall of the city. An enormous forest tree, 
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I waa haaj makiiig expeditions in Tarioos direetioBS 
in poraait of nunoored gold minee, and the work waa tlM 
hardest I ever experienced. The temperatora had riaeii 
greatly. In a three days' journey we made up the Nam 
Wa, a big affloent from the north-east, the rooghneas of 
the jongle tracks, which in many places wonld only admit 
of a man stooping low, tired us oat completely, Lao and 
all, by the day's end. 

The only redeeming features in this expedition were 
oar camps at night, and the last day's joamey in boata, 
retaining down the river. We had the nsaal long rua 
mlaSf* or dag-outs, and the whole day we balanced and 
dodged down the rapids in them. As we got beyond the 
rocky mountain spurs, the river widened out and mshed 
over its shingle beds. Then after sunset it was moat 
exhilarating flying down along the broad expanaea of 
moonlit water, with the roar in front telling of a rapid, and 
the shrill piping of the insect world on the fiuH>ff palm- 
fringed bank. But by way of gold we had only got a little 
yellow copper ore and some iron pyrites. 

I was much struck up this river with the number of 
women we met suffering from goitre, who seem in no way 
inconvenienced by it, and by the number of fine healthy 
men and boys who were in temporary camps collecting 
jungle produce, to sell in Sa or Nan, or to use in their 
own homes. 

The last night at Muang Sa we dined in the dueTs 
house. It was a great event, and endless were tlw 
preparations. Half the muang sqnatted outside in tlM 
courtyard, or on the lower platform of the house, to watch 
us. We sat cross-legged before an excellent collection 
of dishes, of which our host, Chao Bun Yun, first taated 
each in turn to show they were not poisoned. We 
then fell to on such curries as we had been aocnstomed 

* Aboat 50 (t by S (t. S in. beam, and 1 ft 4 in. deplh. 
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to, wbils ft bio of Bveet-toned flutM ' pU;ed ft nvy pretty 
«r with tlie raonotonons repetition whiish, now that one 
waft ftccoBtomed to it, eo suited one's snrroandingB. Anon 
a feDow sang ft lay or extemporary rhyme ftbout our 
doinge; bat the Lao langaage aa anng is quite incom- 
prehensible eren to the average Lao-speaking Siamese, 
ftDd we therefore had to content oursetres with the barest 
outline of the matter. After him two girls sang alternate 




lAnuti^ Lllwij tn.S». 



veiftM of ft war-song, which they extemporised; the 
naoal tones soared in startling independence, ftod then 
sank gently to the Boothinj; refrain of the flutes again. 
Then, last, a lad and girl gave us a little piece of opera; 
their only additional oroaments were wax tapers lighted 
on their fingers, and singing in falsetto be took alternate 
■ Appendix is. 
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I mm busy making expeditioiis in Tarioos duneetioBB 
in pnnuit of romoared gold mines, and the work was tlie 
hardest I ever experienced. The temperatare had riaeii 
greatly. In a three days' joamey we made np the Nam 
Wa, a big afflaent from the north-east, the rooghneas of 
the jangle tracks, which in many places would only admit 
of a man stooping low, tired as oat completely, Lao and 
all, by the day's end. 

The only redeeming features in this expedition wera 
our camps at night, and the last day's journey in boatSi 
returning down the river. We had the usual long rut^ 
salaa,^ or dug-outs, and the whole day we balanced and 
dodged down the rapids in them. As we got beyond the 
rocky mountain spurs, the river widened out and rushed 
over its shingle beds. Then after sunset it was most 
exhilarating flying down along the broad expanses of 
moonlit water, with the roar in front telling of a rapid, and 
the shrill piping of the insect world on the far-off palm- 
fringed bank. But by way of gold we had only got a little 
yellow copper ore and some iron pyrites. 

I was much struck up this river with the number of 
women we met suffering from goitre, who seem in no way 
inconvenienced by it, and by the number of fine healthy 
men and boys who were in temporary camps collecting 
jungle produce, to sell in Sa or Nan, or to use in their 
own homes. 

The last night at Muang Sa we dined in the diieTe 
house. It was a great event, and endless were tlie 
I preparations. Half the muang squatted outside in tlie 

courtyard, or on the lower platform of the house, to waldi 
us. We sat cross-legged before an excellent collection 
of dishes, of which our host, Chao Bun Yun, first tasted 
each in turn to show they were not poisoned. We 
then fell to on such curries as we had been aocnstomed 

> About 50 (t bj 2 ft S in. beam, and 1 ft 4 in. depih. 
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to, wUle a trio of ■weet-toned flate* * pUyed a vnj pretty 
air with the moDotonons repetition which, now that one 
was acooBtomed to it, bo suited one's Borroandings. Anon 
» fellow mng a lay or extemporary rhyme about our 
diungB; but the Lao language as sung ia quite incom- 
prehensible even to the average Lao-epeoking Siamese, 
And we therefore had to content ourselvea with the barest 
oatline of the matter. After him two girls sang alternate 




of a wa^Bong, which they extemporised; the 
nasal tonea soared in startling independence, and then 
sank gently to the soothinK refrain of the flutes again. 
Then, last, a lad and girl garn us a little piece of opera ; 
their only additional omameDta were wax tapers lighted 
on their fingers, and singing in falsetto he took alternate 
• Appendix ix. 
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venes with her, each waving hands and arms in the not 
ungraoefol attitudinizing so dear to the' inhabitants at 
Indo-China. Between whiles conversation at oor taUe 
pursued its course, and the spectators, I need hardly say^ 
joined in promiscuously. But the flute refirain runs in 
my head yet. 
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OHAP. Ti OUR FOLLOWING IX 

to them was the simplest of affairs ; a deer-skin was tiisir 
bed, their plaid their covering. They were all small of 
build, and were the hardiest among os. Bom jangle 
men, their eyes were qaick to note every ediUe herb 
along the trail, and their ears caught eveiy jongle soond. 
They knew the forests round them as Londoners know 
the Strand ; they could imitate every note and cry, and 
follow any trail. Comrades on the march they joked 
and chaffed familiarly ; in camp the Cha4> was chief, and 
all familiarity vanished promptly. 

An official with his sons, who were also ClujLOsf and 
who knew the country, were also sent as far as Chieng 
Kawng with us, to act as guides. They were handsome, 
hardy fellows, tattooed from knee to waist as is the 
fashion with the Lao Pung Dam, or western Lao. They 
were very useful, for, as usual in Indo-China, it was ab» 
surdly hard to get any information about one's route. 
Every night, when the morrow's orders were given oot, 
it was necessary to find, if possible, the probable length 
of the next march, where water might be found, or rioe 
be bought. Numbering as we now did about seven^ 
men, with twenty-two elephants, these were considers* 
tions, and one could not go ahead recklessly with % 
pocket full of rice and a bottle of cold tea, in the same 
way as we used to do later on, when only mnstering 
four or five. Consequently any one who knew the roate 
was called into the circle round the fire to give os his 
experiences. The Shans and the Siamese have a well* : 
defined bump of locality, and, what is remarkable^ J 
understand and habitually ;ise the art of map-drawing. ' 
The illustration of the country under discussion, ronghly ] 
projected on the dusty floor of the sola, presents ae j 

I 

* In Nan Ui« TiUAget ara all Chao% ara at nomarooa Iboosh ael | 
Iftianyj, af MttlemenU are all at proad at * priaott ' la Bom. "* 
*citiM * in the United SUtet, and 
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difficulties to their mindsy and many a fairly aocarate 
map, with the cardinal points shown upon it, I have 
seen drawn, only rudely, it is trae, by an elephant ma- 
hout or by a village headman far back in the jungle. 
The relative positions were always remarkably well given. 
But when it came to scale and distances our difficulties 
began. The looseness of expression usual in the East 
does not lend itself to detail. 

* How far is it from this point to that ? ' one would 
ask, pointing to the map. 

* Jtaprcdan^ not so far, Korah.* ^ 

* Is it a day's march ? ' 

* Probably more, KorabJ 
*Isittwo?' 

'If you march strongly you might do it in one 
night ; * but I think the elephants will take two nights, 
Korah.* 

' Oh ! then it's about as far as from so-andH90 to so- 
and-so/ one exclaimed joyfully, mentioning some known 
distance, and thinking at last one has got a scale to 
goby. 

* Ah, no, Nai Koraby it is not so far.' 
' Then why shall we take so long ? ' 

* Rapraian^ the first day is very rough, Kcrah ' pcm ! ' 
'Is that all?' 

'There is no water at Hue Lek in this month, so 
yon will have to camp short of that, at Hue Sai. The 
elephants could not possibly get in, in one day, from Hue 
Sai, Korabpom.^ 

' How long would it take them ? ' 

* The * May it please your in Siem two days ; tha idea is the 

HoDoor ' with which every Siamese traveller will spend one night upon 

or Lao of low estate interlards his the road. Similarly ' two nights ' 

aentences with wearisome regu- is a three days' journey, involving 

britj. two nights' camping. 
One night's* journey means 
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^If they start at the third watoh in the night (jL§, 
8 A.1I.), they might be in at the sixth hour of the nig^ * 
(the next midnight). 
^ I ^Well, that's too long. Are yon anre there's no 

water at Hue Lek ? ' 

' Bapraian^ there is none there now, Korab* 

Then in come two individuals who declare thej know 
a man who passed there in this month last year, and 
there was not a drop of water from dawn to the first 
night watch. Owing to the care with which they give 
their details, one decides they cannot be tme, and wo 
orders are at length given for elephants and oocoa aft 
daylight, and we push on to Hue Lek next day and 
wade knee deep through the lovely running stream. 
Then the chaff of the whole camp is on their heads, and 
at the next township we hear that Hue Lek is nefer 
dry. 

In the matter of nomenclature the traveller must be 
furnished with a strong digestion. Any one who looks 
at the maps, especially the French maps of Indo-China, 
will be astonished at the number and the large print of 
the names. They are as thick as those on the map of 
England, yet one may go for days without seeing m 
village. Most of us bent on acquiring information were 
J anxious to obtain a name for everything we passed, and 

the Nai8 with me were bitten with the fever. So emy 
stream and hill, every pond and rock, almost every 
open space, much more every mountain peak, was re> 
corded with its name in their notebooks. The dis- 
covery of discrepancies suggested an investigatbn. The 
result was highly creditable to the amiability, if not to the 
veracity, of t^e Lao. Whenever we had asked for m name 
we had invariably been given one. Was there a rocky 
channel to the stream, our informant had called it Hm$ 
Bin ; was the quantity of water small, it had suggested to 
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him the tide of Hue Noi ; did we question him of some 
high peak towering five thonsand feet into the camulus, 
he called it Doi Luang ; or if the sun was particularly hot, 
the patch of forest was Pa Baton, All were perfectly cor- 
rect descriptions ; the stream was rocky and the mountain 
was a magnificent mass, but, though the names satisfied us 
for the time, from a strictly geographical point of view 
they were not always satisfactory in the end. 

Again, local names in one valley are different in the 
next. Hue Nai^ the ^ near stream,' becomes the far stream 
viewed from the other side. Kao Deng^ the ' red moun- 
tain,' is very red to those who see it from the west when 
the evening sun is on it ; to those on the eastern side it 
stands out Kao Kio, dark blue and even deep purple 
against the light of the departing day. 

Thus, to the inquirer everything will be named, and, 
as long as it is recognised that the names are often 
local descriptions applied to features of country known 
to and current among but a few thousand or a few 
hundred of jungle dwellers, no harm is done. But un- 
due importance is often attached to them, and erro- 
neous deductions are apt to be mode as to the extent of 
the population with which the country is covered. 

On many of the lower reaches of the Me Nam, for 
instance, there are houses scattered at intervals for 
miles; each group of two or three has the name of 
Bang So-and'SO, and even a solitary farm place is Ban 
Somethiug. With the assurance from the boatmen that 
Bang So-and-so is quite a large place, and Ban Some- 
thing is an important point on the river, the population- 
monger is able to make the river bank in his map show 
ap quite respectably. 

These facts explain the disappointment under which 
the French Colonial press is now sufiering, on finding 
that all the grand names and capital letters they used 
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to see in the maps of Luang Pftkbang and the Ms Kawng 
left bank are bnt empty titles, and tliat the spkodid 
ooontry which was to have paid for Tongkin ia but a 
vast depopulated jungle, possessed of no roads, cafiSa, 
or other conveniences of civilisation, in which 
andoubtedly it should not have so disappointed its 
masters. 

We reached Muang Kawb by a long and 
march over the hills which separate it from the Chieng 
Hawng Valley. We started at 3 A.ii., every six or eight 
men having an eight-foot torch of split bamboo. At first 
we crossed a hue several times, and pretematurally cold 
it felt at that hoar. Then came the steep climb upward, 
with the flare of the torches on the huge tree-trunka rising 
into black night, and below the glancing of the lights 
dodging up the hillside; a strange, weird scene, whidi 
one was, however, too sleepy to appreciate. Snnriae 
brought life and wakefulness ; but though, as usual, far 
ahead of every one and in just the place for game, I saw 
nothing but the for once silent forest waking for the day. 

The variations of temperature were veiy marked, 
ranging between 42^ Fahr. in the morning and 93^ in 
the sftemoon. 

We descended to the beautiful Muang Kawb Vallej, 
splashing along the chilly stream called Hue Pot in a 
narrow glen, shut in by lofty heights and full of gloii- 
ous tree ferns and dense f< age. The temperature was 
lO"" Fahr. below that of the hills we had left, and wa 
were only too glad to get out into the sun tat warmth. 
I reached the Muang at 2.30 P.M., the rest straggling in 
towards four, and the poor elephants dead beat at 6.S0, 
after over fifteen hours' going, having done nigh on thirty 
miles of climbing. My two boys who kept up with me 
on coming in fell so sound asleep it was impossible to 
wake them. Chao Bun Tun's sharp eyes during the 

VOL. I K 
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early morning had detected two tigers prowling along 
parallel to the trail, bat being alone at the time iiith 
only his da he refrained from open hostilities, and when 
they sighted him they did not stay to parley. As 
usually happens to the man who has no rifle in his 
hand, it was granted him to see several sambar in 
the Nam Pot Valley. AH the beasts of the forest, tigers 
and snakes included, avoid mankind if possible ; and, as 
man makes the most noise, they have the first warning. 
Hence the fact that one sees so little game, although 
the country teems with it. At night one hears their 
voices all about, and in the morning one sees their 
tracks by the waterside; but secure in the protecting 
forest gloom they are seldom visible to the quickest eyes. 

It is only when the tiger is pressed by hunger, or the 
make is trodden on, that an accident occurs. Even the 
tiger's spring is by way of a surprise, and when eating 
their meal of Kao nio the Lao squat facing one another, 
that each may command the view behind the other, and 
prevent such contingencies. Chinamen are different ; a 
tiger will take a Chinaman without provocation, as will a 
shark ; for he is fat and porky, and is as unpopular with 
animals as with men. It is a sure 'draw' to the most 
good-tempered elephant to put a Chinaman in front of 
him — ^possibly because he is so ready to exhibit signs of 
fear that the animal's contempt is provoked beyond control. 

As will be gathered, a day's march, which one may say 
is the unit of distance among the jungle folk of Siam, is 
a most varied quantity. It depends on the country one 
is in, whether forest, mountain, or plain ; on the time of 
year ; whether the torrential rains, when it may take half 
a day to cross a stream, or the hot dry season, when one 
must accommodate one's marches to the distances between 
the streams or the puddles that are not dried up. Lightly 
equipped for a short journey, one may do well over twenty 
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miles a day for some time, but it is mrtianstang to keep vp 
the rate. With men and elephants, the finrmer ofteo tick 
with fever, the litter with sore backs, or lack of green feed, 
fifteen miles is an outside limit. In some of the rocky 
stream beds, when all are stumbling kneo-deep in ice-cold 
water, and the rocks cut like knives, ten or twelve miles is 
quite enopgh for man and beast, and a day*s rest is often 
necessary. Speaking generally, four miles in Siam is 
equal to six in a temperate climate, and five in any 
respectable jungle country where there are decent track^ 
or where the eternal rice, fowl, and salt fish may be varied. 
It is curious, perhaps humiliating, in this gfreat age oT 
intellect triumphant, to what extent one's whole interests 
and ambitions are inclined to centre in the commissariat. 
There was no denying it: with a good meal and good 
digestion, whatever Carlyle may say, one's temper, one's 
mental power, and one's physical strength are equal to all 
emergencies. Dispossessed of either one, and the whole 
scene changed. If abominable and revolting, it is perhaps 
all the more, like many truths, not to be disregarded. 
This became more marked as we went on. Rice is excellent 
for a time, but at the end of some months the European 
begins to appreciate the fact that he was not brought op 
on such a diet. In the Lao States we used Kao iiio, tlie 
glutinous rice which is general in the hills, and is preparod 
by steaming over boiling water. It is excellent stuff and 
moister than the ordinary rice, and is quite passable eaten 
alone. It is handy for travelling, as the particles adhero 
to one another, and every man on starting can take a 
handful, like a ball of dough, in his bag or haversack. 
But the Siamese did not thrive upon it. It seems to pro. 
dispose those unaccustomed to it to diarrhoea ; And i^er 
three months of Kao ntb, notwithstanding its veiy pleaaaat 
taete, all the Siamese seemed as glad to return to Kaockan^ 
the ordinary boiled rice, as the European may be aftar six 

bS 
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monihs to eat meat again. We got a bit of veniBon, 
monkeji or pig sometimesi but thej gave us all dyspepsia, 
and we eyentnally forbade pig in camp. Eggs in Siam 
may often be obtained, bat are generally pecaliar. They 
are kept for the next jarang who may arrive. They are 
best in omelettes. 

We had plenty of herbs with our curry which Chao 
Bon Yun picked up along the trail, and when oar tea ran 
out he found a very creditable substitute. Owing to the 
limited character of transport facilities generally at one's 
disposal, it is impossible to take much in the way of tinned 
things. But a few articles, such as cocoa, tea, and coffee, 
some tins of soup, of milk, or marmalade, are highly 
desirable as luxuries, and worth their weight in gold when 
the inner man is out of sorts and wants encouragement. 
The craving for sweet, which often comes over one in 
jungle life, is peculiar, and, like want of salt, spoils the 
appetite for other things if not satisfied. To cure this we 
had an admirable recipe called ' Suk pudding,' as it was 
Lis invention, and consisted of rice, hot water, and anything 
sweet which was to be had. I tried to introduce it in 
Bangkok society on my return, but it was not appreciated. 
To US it was like custard. 

We remained at Muang Kawb a day to rest the 
elephants, and came in for some excitement in the shape 
of a village fire. It was the hottest part of the day when 
the alarm was raised. The Lao, who are fatalists, were 
dazed and useless. But our people went to work in style. 
Fires in the grass-thatched dwellings of these regions 
develop rapidly. In less than ten minutes two houses 
were burnt to ashes. We unroofed the frightened neigh- 
bours to leeward, at the rate of four minutes per house, 
and then devoted ourselves to saving the rice stored in 
bins at the ends of the houses. Getting the grain out 
in baskets from among the burning rafters was a peculiar 
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•xperienoo, ■■ owing to Utt itaoag rnnlq^ it mm 
imponible to ue much of tlie flame ; and oontwA with it 

waa the fint warning of its presence. We cut down a 
row of banan* palms, the split tmnka of which an the 
best of wet blankets, and threw them on tJie flamea. All 
the rice waa saved, to the ]astii^[ gratitade of the ownen^ 
who came home at night after their day's woric to find 
everything eUe burnt. And when they came round to 
thank as, the men, who people constantly declare are 
mainly heathen savages, sent them away laden with an 
extensive and varied collection of Bangkok raiment whid 
eoald ill be spared l^ any of them. 

Two days west and three days north down the valley of 
the Nam Ing, among the falling teak-leaves, and we had 
reached Ghieng Kawng at hist. The heat hod msch in* 
creased, and the forest fires and absence of shade and wtter 
made the lost few days very exhausting to the par^. 

The Nam Ing Valley is chiefly interesting now as beii^ 
specially gnaranteed to Siam by the Anglo-French agre^ 
ment of January 189G. Whether ita teak forests will «nf 
be worked depends probably on what may be done in 
opening np the country by rulways ; for the Me Kawng 
seems worthless for floating timber. 
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Avenge him if hia body should be foood in the river, I 
agKed to take him down with qb, and get him to hia 
friends. Unnoticed, he aocordingly started down the trul in 
the eariy morning of the day we left ; he met ub a few 
milea oit, and was thenceforth one of onr party. 
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nearly three ihoasand miles it itorms through iolttodei; or 
wanders sallenly through jangle wastes. No wonder ooo 
sat and watched it by the hour listening to its tale. For 
though but dull to read of, the wide deep reality rolling 
by before one had an intense interest for a lonely man. 

Rising in about SS^" 17' N. lat. and 94<> 25' E. long^ 
in the greatest nursery of noble rivers in the world, where 
six huge brethren have so long hidden the secrets of their 
birth, it flows south-east through Chinese Tibetan terrw 
tory to Chiamdo, where the tea caravan road from Lhasa 
and Tibet on the west crosses eastward towards Ta Chien 
Lu and China, over 10,000 feet above sea-level. 

Onwards through unknown territories of deep val- 
leys and high mountains, inhabited by semi-independent 
peoples who have been described by Captain Bower,^ Mr. 
Woodville Rockhill,' and a few other intrepid ezplorera, 
to Makham and Dayul, it is intimate with pines, yaks, 
and snowy solitudes, and is known as the Nam Cha, or 
Chiamdo Chu, till the Gartok-Dayul road crosses it by a 
rope suspension bridge of the usual Tibetan type. Beloir 
Dayul, in lat. 29^, it becomes known by the Chinese name 
of Lantsan Kiang ; and here its neighbours, as it were to 
bid farewell ere turning off, as schoolboys do, to their life's 
work in other lands, come down together linking arm in 
arm, and three great rivers flow in parallel valley*) within 
fifty miles of one another, whose graves are in as many 
distant seas, thousands of miles asimder. 

To the east the Kinsha Kiang, the Di Cha or Dredia 
of Tibet, Capt. Gills * River of Golden Sand,* Bows aontb- 
ward still for two degrees of latitude ere bending east* 
wards into Sechuen, to become the great river of the heart 
of Cliiua, the Yangtze Kiang. 

On the west, the Nu, Lu,' or Lutse Kiang, known to. 

* Oeogr, Joum, toI. i. No. 6. * Na beeooMS La with Iks 

' Oeogr. Joum, vol. iii. No. 6. Chineio. ^ 
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the ShAns as the Namkong, and to Europeans as the 
Salwin, rolls its much-debated waters soathward. Flow- 
ing in a narrow mountain bed, the valley scarcely thirty 
miles across, it has long been recognised that its great 
volume of water could not originate anywhere in the re- 
stricted watershed south of lat. 28^, but must come from 
a long way north. In the latitude of the Bhamo Tali 
route, of the three rivers, Me Kawng, Salwin, and Shweli, 
the Salwin is unquestionably the largest,^ and yet has 
the narrowest basin of the three ; while the French mis- 
sionaries who have long been established near the Nu 
Kiang, between 28^ and 29^, where it would be beyond the 
influence of the monsoon, speak of it, even there, as the 
•Great River.'* 

Frequent and rapid variations of level, which must be 
expected of a short river, do not moreover take place in 
the Salwin ; and its yearly rise, although very high, is both 
gradual and regular, thus proving that its course is a long 
one, and that it relies for its supply on the drainage of a 
considerable area of countiy. As we know it cannot find 
this south of lat. 28^, owing to its very limited drainage, 
it must have its head-waters north of that point. Thus 
geographers have, with a very few exceptions, long iden- 
tified the Nu Kiang ^ with the Giama Nu Chu,^ the next 
great river west of the Lantsan or Chiamdo Chu crossed 
on the Tibetan high road in Dayul, and which farther 
north receives the waters of the Seramdo Chu and Su 
Chu,' and is thought to rise about 92^ E. long, and 
32^ N. lat. 

Prince Henri d'0rl6ans, who crossed the Salwin in 1895 

* Colborne Baber, Report of the ' Kiang and Chu are Chinese 
Orosvenor Mission, R. G. S. Suppl, and Tibetan equivalents for 
Papers^ vol. i. part 1. * river.* 

* Col. Yale in Gill's River of ' Woodville Rockhill, Qeogr. 
Goldm Sand (1883), L*Abb^ Des- Jotim, vol. iii. No. 5. 

godina in Le Thibet. 
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in lat. 28^9 oonfirms the view of its Tibetan origin, \mi ia 
no way aolves the qaestion of its aoaroe. He nyi it in 
there a hundred yards across^ ^ a large and fidriy deeprifor 
coming from a great distance/ but, for reasons which lie 
does not give, identifies it with the Oi Chu of 'Kbet, whidi 
has been believed to be a small afl9uent of the Giama Nn 
Chn flowing into it at Menkong. If this view be correct, 
the Giama Nu Chu yet remains to be identified in its 
lower course. The result of his subsequent journey across 
the head-waters of the Irawadi, along part of Colond 
Woodthorpe's route from Assam to that river* in 1885, is 
that he is of opinion that none of that river's affluents riae 
farther north than the southern watershed of Zaynl, and, 
therefore, that its origin is not Tibet, as suggested bj 
General Walker.' It seems probable Uiat by Oi Cha the 
Prince means Giama Nu River, and this would accord with 
the view generally held on the subject since 1885/ and 
confirmed by Major Hobday's explorations in 1891. 

Thus his plucky and difficult journey has not, except 
in the names of some of the Irawadi's head-streams, 
altered the map from that published by the Geographical 
Society ten years ago ; ' nor has it materially afi*ected the 
chief features of the three main branches of the Irawadi, 
the Nam Kiu, Nam Tsan, and Nam Dumai, as given in 
the map with the account of Colonel Woodthorpe's expedi* 
tion in 1885. 

The Lantsan Kiang, south of Dayul, for 300 milea of 
^ .its course through China proper, is very little known. 

Cooper in 1868 followed it down from Batang to 
Toeku, while Prince Henri d'Orl^ms, during his joamej 



* Proe. B, G, 8. vol. is. No. 1, Pundit A k*t eipUMrmtioiiB. 

1887. ibid. ToL W. No. S. Bemorki «l 

* The Lq BiTor of Tibet Pfoc. Major Sendemeii end Colonel Tsk. 
H. a. 8. vol. ii. No. 6. * Ibid. toL viiL Na 8» 

* Jbid. vol. TiL No. 9. Colonel 1886. 
Tale's lenuurks in diteuMion on 
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from Tongkin to Assam in 1895| crossed it in lat. 25^ 
58V ^^^ followed it northward some 180 miles before 
striking west across the Salwin, and the upper drainage 
of the Irawadi.' 

The country is very wild, the heights between it and 
the Salwin crowned with forests of pine and oak. The 
valley of the latter, which he followed for twenty miles, 
is many hundred feet below the former, and is wider, 
greener, and more thickly wooded. 

The Lantsan Kiang is deep down in the mountain 
ditch it has made for itself beneath bare and rocky walls. 
A few scattered villages of Lusus and Mossos exist along 
its valley ; but it is eloquent of the conditions of life in 
this part of its course that Prince Henri's party took forty- 
one days to reach Tseku, and had to make their own mule 
tracks as they proceeded. 

In 25** 18' the famous Tali-Bhamo route crosses the 
river at a height of 4,700 feet above the sea, by one of 
those ill-repaired iron suspension bridges which are the 
pride of Yunan, and the terror of the unaccustomed 
traveller. The river at this point, deep in the narrow rift, 
is quiet for a few miles ; but there ai*e no boats built or 
used along its course — a fact which is scarcely surprising, 
for it has already fallen a thousand feet for every parallel 
of latitude in coming from Ghiamdo, and averages a drop 
of 900 feet to each degree down to Chieng Hung in lat. 
22^. There is no trade from north to south, and between 
Tibet and the Shdn States there is no town worthy of the 
name upon its banks. 

The Tali-Bhamo route has been admirably described 
by Mr. Colborne Baber in his Report of the Grosvenor * 

* Gcogr, Joiirn. vol. viii. No. G. however, contains no definite or 

For a more complete description of conclusive particulars concerning 

the country and people cf, the same the eastern sources of the Irawadi. 

author*8 tonkin to China : Lon- * R, O. S. Suppl Papera^ vol. i. 

don, Methuen & Co., 1898, which, part 1. 
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has been oommenced to ooimect this point with tlie Bnmia 
RaUway at Mabdalay. 

Mr. Scott) the distingaiahed Superintendent of the 
Northern Sh&n States, is of opinion that it will be practio- 
able to extend this line from Kunlon towards Shunning 
Fa, whence it may eventaally be carried across the Me 
Kawng, and np the Yang pi to Tali Fa. 

This view has apparently been corroborated by the 
surveys which have been made and accepted by the 
Indian Grovernment, who are satisfied that the Kunlon 
line does not end in a cti{-de-«ac, as has been stated by 
advocates of the more southern route. 

The position adopted by the Imperial and Indian 
Governments with regard to the connection of Burma with 
the valley of the Yellow River was very clearly given by 
Lord Salisbury, in June 1896| in reply to a deputation 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce who as^ed the 
support of the Government in opening up trade routes, 
either from Maulmen, via Siam, or from Rangun through 
British territory, via Earenni, by building or guaranteeing 
a railway, and obtaining the permission of the Chinese 
Government to continue it from the frontier into their 
territory, via Sumao. Lord Salisbury pointed out that it 
was impossible to expect the Government to give money 
for a railway in other people's territory ; and that a 
railway through an independent c6untry such as Siam 
would be under foreign control, and to all intents a foreign 
railway. As far, however, as our own territories were 
concerned, if capitalists found the money, they might 
be sure of the assistance of the Government, and 
he had little doubt that once on the Chinese frontier 
the Chinese would find it to their own obvious interest 
and to the advantage of their customs to facilitate our 
entrance into Yunan. He added that the Indian 
Government was very anxious to complete the Kunlon 
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Ferry line and bridge over the interval between that place 
and the frontier. 

Since that, the Government have been questioned on 
the sabject of having a survey made to assist those in* 
terested in the Maolmen scheme, and it is evidently felt 
by the Chambers of Commerce that the French Govern* 
ment has been in advance of our own in the matter of 
fiecuring concessions of railway rights in Southern China 
for its subjects. It is an undoubted fact that we are 
inclined to treat the Chinese Government with far too 
much consideration. It is absolutely futile to deal with 
them as with Europeans. The French recognise this, 
and have bullied with admirable results, while our con- 
cessions to the Chinese along the frontier have very greatly 
diminished their respect for us. But though in these 
matters officially we often work slowly, we generally work 
snrely in the end.^ 

Such, in brief, is the result up to the present time of 
the endeavours, costly in men and money, to reopen the old 
' golden road ' to China, which had their beginning with the 
mission to Ava in 1795, and the end of which is not yet. 

At Chieng Hung (lat. 22^) the Me Kawng first becomes 
navigable to the natives. Bamboo rafts are used for 
taking salt down as far as Chieng Lap,^ their crews return- 
ing overland. It was here that De Lagr6e*s expedition 
finally left the Me Kawng and struck north and eastward 
into China. Though they had been obliged to leave their 
dug-outs at Muang Len or Tang Aw, Garnier returned to 
the river again and again, as they advanced to Cliieng 
Hung, to see if it were practicable for boats, and always 
with the same result. For Tang Aw is the highest point at 
which the people can force their boats against the current. 
Several ferries exist above Tang Aw, the tolls of which go 

' This was written before the important events of January 1898. 
• Colonel Woodthorpe, Geogr, Joum, vol. vii. No. 6. 
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to the Sawbwa of Chieng Timg, the most importttiiof wUdk 
18 Ghieng Lap, where the main trail, by which LovdLamiiig^ 
ton entered Muang Sing in his jonmey to Tongldn m 
1890-91,* crosses the river. 

Colonel Woodthorpe has ably and yividly deacribad 
this bit of country in a paper ' which is the more ▼aloabla 
as it gives the impressions of an experienced explorer. 

Chieng Hang was the head of the old confederaiiaD of 
Twelve States, called the Sibsawng Pnnna, and owned 
allegiance for many years to both China and Banna. Bj 
a treaty in 1892, we ceded Chieng Hung and McaD|f 
Lem (to the westward) to China, on condition th.it she 
shoald not cede any portion of either to any other coontiy 
without oar consent. These concessions were probably » 
mistake, on the principle that all concessions made to 
China are mistakes. They are attributed by the Chinese 
to fear, and they think none the better of as for iJA^H^^g 
with them in tiie way we should deal with the civiliaed 
Powers of Europe. 

When France seized the Siamese territory north of 
the great eastern bend of the Me Kawng in 1893, China 
practically handed over the trans-Me Kawng portion of the 
Sibsawng Punna to her in defiance of the treaty with na. 

The fact that France was bent on extending lier 
territory west of the Nam U, and on occupying Muang 
Sing, the capital of the small State of Chieng Keng,* whidi 
strides the Me Kawng at the twenty-first paraOel, and 
which, having been tributary to our State of Chieng Tung, 
was now part of the British Empire, became apparent 
as soon as what was known as 'the buffer State Com* 



* Proc. A. O. S. ?oL xiii. No. Moond, I am at s lots to 
i 19. forihopretonoo of tbo CA. 

> Oeogr, Jowm, vol. viL No. 6. Lamington givet the oorroel 81^- 

* The Keng Cheng of Anglo- mete name at here attd. Ave. 
Bormese writen. The first word It O. 5. toL liiL Now 11. 
it the Siam Chieng again. Li the 
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xmssioQ * began its investdgationB, when the statemehto of 
their claims by both sides aroused mach motaal leorimi- 
nation in Paris and London. Owing to the attitude 
adopted by M. Pavie, the French Chief Commissioner, 
who declined to recognise the existence of such a State as 
Chieng Keng, Mr. Scott, our Commissioner, was unable 
to effect a settlement with him on the spot, and the 
difference was referred to the Home Governments. It is 
unnecessary to go at length into a dispute which nearly 
assumed serious proportions, and which was settled by the 
Anglo-French Convention of January 1896. 

Suffice to say that M. Pavie contended that Muang * 
Sing was merely a town of the Siamese province of Nan, 
which lay on both sides of the Me Kawng, at Chieng Kawng 
and the Nam Ing, basing his view on the fact that the 
chief of that place, who had moved his residence from the 
right bank to Muang Sing as late as 1885, had, when 
threatened by a force of Nan men in 1888, taken the oath 
of allegiance to Nan, in order to be left in peace. The 
previous season he had already, however, received a British 
mission from Burma as representing the rightful suzerain. 

At the time of the French aggression in Siam we had 
in contemplation a similar arrangement with her as regards 
Chieng Keng as we had already made with China con- 
cerning the trans-Mekawng part of Chieng Hung. When 
the blow of 1893 fell on Siam, the further consideration 
of such an arrangement with her became impossible, and 
we retained our rights in Chieng Keng, with the result 
that the first act Mr. Scott had to perform on reaching 
Muang Sing, the starting-point of the Boundary Coin- 
mbsion, was to haul down the French flag which had 
been hoisted there ; and the second, to garrison it with a 
few Goorkhas under Mr. Sterling, who is well known for 

■ This is the Mong Sing of retain the Siamese form of the 
Anglo-Burmese writers. I again name. 
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the excellent work he has done as the snperintandent of 
this portion of onr frontier. M« Pavie's view Hiade the 
creation of a buffer State, or neutral zone, between Britiak 
and French possessions, which both Powers were ostensibly 
agreed in thinking desirable, an utter impossibflity. If 
the Me Kawng was to be the dividing line, and the French 
were determined to have everything on the left bank of 
the Me Kawng, the raison d^eire of the Comnussion never 
existed, and no delimitation was necessary. 

In the meantime Chieng Tung, the capital of the most 
important of all the trans-Salwin Sh&n States, had been 
garrisoned from Burma, and the garrison at Mnang Sing 
was retained pending settlement of the dispute. Then, 
in January 1896, came, to the surprise of many people, 
and the horror of not a few, what Lord Rosebery grajdii- 
cally, but with the lack of accuracy which is apt to 
accompany smart sayings, called ' the Surrender of Siam.* 
The agreement made with France did, it is trtae, surrender 
our claims on the left bank of the Me Kawng, and pot mm, 
end to the proposal of a buffer State in that region. Bot 
for what consideration ? The extent of the surrender oaa 
only be measured by what was got for it. 

It is just here that Lord Salisbury's critics, who did 
not know the circumstances, allowed themselves to be 
misled. It will be remembered that England and FVanoe 
mutually agreed, inier alia, to guarantee the integri^ of 
the Me Nam Valley from armed intmsion. The two 
territorially extensive districts of the Korat plateao and 
the Cambodian provinces on the east, and the Ifalaj 
Peninsula on the west, remained- outside the danae of 
neutralisation— an omission which, (ar from implying a 
formal division of them between the contracting powerii 
left them in exactly the same political position as thej 
had previously occupied. The whole force of the agreement 
centered in the Me Nam Valley, which upon the nap, to 
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those who did not know the country, appeared soflSciently 
onimportant, in point of area, to give good excuse for a 
howl of criticism. As a matter of fact, the Me Nam Valley, 
for practical purposes, is Siam. Its population is more 
than five times that of the two excepted regions combined ; 
and the present value of its trade, of which considerably 
over ninety per cent, is in British hands, may be placed 
roughly at seven times their combined total. 

I may add, incidentally, that the population and trade 
of the smaller western (or Malay) part of the excepted 
regions are considerably larger than those of the whole of 
the extensive territory on the east which borders the French 
possessions. To argue therefore merely from the appear- 
ance of the map is not likely to lead to conclusions of 
value. It seems to have been the opinion of the nation, 
when Lord Rosebery was in office, that the four and a 
half millions of the Siam trade was a thing we were 
bound to keep from being closed against us, and indeed, 
almost, that it would be worth fighting for. This being 
so, when Lord Salisbury snatched seven-eighths of it into 
permanent safety, at the expense of Ghieng Keng, one 
would have expected general applause. That this was 
not accorded was, I presume, due to the fact that it was 
not known generally what serious anxiety the forward 
policy of the French Colonial press and party was occasion- 
ing at the end of 1895. Lord Salisbury in the House of 
Lords spoke of the ' apprehensions which it was legitimate 
to feel with respect to the future' of Siam before the 
completion of the agreement, and said they were in his 
judgment much more serious than they seemed to be 
generally thought. The remark passed apparently un- 
noticed, but it was the key to the whole position, and 
those who were in Siam and knew what was going on at 
the time were aware that the agreement was just in time 
to save Siam from the cupidity of a certain section of the 
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Saigon and Tone^ Goknial party. TliecndoriSMwM 
fiill of unrest in Bangkok ; and fhmi the peqwteal dHmer 
of diplomatic notes kept op on the Bangkok Foreign OIBca 
on eveiy oonceivable salgect, it was felt that aone pii»» 
text for fresh aggression might be disco?ared anj daj. 
Under the persistent bnllying there was every tttir thaii 
the Siamese might lose their heads. Chantabon was atill 
occupied, and the twenty-five kilometre toae was woiked 
by the French agents until the Siamese authority had 
practically disappeared there. The Siamese ware dedared 
not to have fulfilled any clauses of the treaty with IVanoe 
of 1893, and all their protestations, arguments, and afqieala 
for settlement by arbitration were met by absolute refnaal 
to discuss. 

Such a state of affidrs, accompanied by the cries ftr 
advance, echoed excitedly in the papers of Frendi Indo^ 
China, could hardly last. The ladies b^^an to reaUae 
their jewellery and send their wealth to Singapore, and 
the men tacitly referred everything to the future, and, in 
despair at the threatening attitude of their eastern neigb- 
bours, became if possible more dilatory than they are by 
nature. As a boy may be bullied into anything, so no doobt 
the Siamese were bullied into about the most unsatisfactory 
do-nothing condition they were ever in. The Eastern 
character cannot rise thropgh trial of this sort, as the 
Western may ; it lies dowu and lets the wheels go over it. 
And, indeed, with so little guarantee tor the future, it was 
hardly human nature not to despair; for the Siameaei 
like other people, desire to see some hope of a retam 
for their labour. The outlook had become quite hope- 
less, and people openly discussed the possibility of Frendi 
annexation. 

It was under such circumstances that the Angk>> 
French Agreement of January 1890 was announced. The 
Government in Paris had no been a party to the 
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adTanoerAt-all-ooste policy, and the agreement with regard 
to the Me Nam was evidence of the good faith of their 
protestations of friendship for Siam. Bat as regards 
Chantaban and the twenty-five kilomdtre sBone they were 
immovable, and the nndesirability of interfering in matters 
connected entirely with the 1893 treaty was appreciated 
by our Foreign Office. 

The King, who thoroughly understood the position 
both before and after the agteement, was now like a new 
man, and the amount and character of the work he set 
before his Council in 1896-7 is an earnest of what is to 
come, and a measure of what the so-called ' Surrender of 
Siam ' meant to him, and to the more serious of his 
ministers. 

But perhaps the best evidence for the need of the 
guarantee of the Me Nam was the tone adopted by those 
who had so strenuously urged what they were not ashamed 
to call the ' ruining ' of the Siamese. The French Indo- 
Chinese press affected to disbelieve, and subsequently to 
disregard, the agreement altogether. The first complaints 
were followed by loudly expressed regrets at the opportuni- 
ties for annexation of Siam which had been allowed to slip ; 
and the whole subsequent policy has been to discredit the 
agreement, and to encourage the belief that it cannot 
stand. * A betrayal of the rights of France over Siam ' is 
the latest title given to the agreement. Siam is regarded 
as the only chance of making the French Indo-Chinese 
empire pay its way, and the experience had with regard 
to the Me Kawng and Lao territories, acquired in 1893, 
holds out no encouragement that the thinly populated 
Korat plateau will pay. It must be Bangkok and the 
Me Nam, and if the Paris Government will not move it is 
the Colonial policy to make it move. 

This digression is somewhat necessary to explain why 
Chieng Keng was given up. However much one must 
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regrat ite low, it nut bo pcmited oat tiut tke Yrmek 
preaanoe on the leftbankof theMoKftwiigdoMiio(,Mhas 
been tnggetted, interfere witb our Ability to reec^ CUna 
by rail from the Banneae or Siameee Shiln State*i aboiild 
we ever wisli to do so. And it may naa-yaMj be aakml 
bow we Bhonid like to b«ve retained Chieng Keng, wkidb, 
one is bound to admit, is not very e«ay of access, or ytxj 
valuable in itself, and to bave lost tbe Siam trade, l^r 
some quarrel cleveriy picked by the French Colonial party, 
in which they would not of conree have been the a^resaora, 
and in which we could not legitimately have interfered. 

The Anglo-French Agreement, in point of fact, moib 
the inception of the magDificenC policy of open ports and 
commercial freedom for all which the British Government 
has recently, with anch admirable fearlessness, proclaimed 
with regard to China. It has not in England been 
estimated at its true value. 
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valley, the swooping owlets wailed with infinite sonowi the 
metallic fuk tuk of the Malayan night-jar and the shrill 
choms of the cicada and tree beetles reached as for a moment 
— and then the next rush of wind drowned all again. 

One night we camped on a bamboo flooring in the lower 
boughs of a tall tree. On the floor above was a Karen with 
his two small boys whose watch-fire had attracted us, and 
the upper stories were occupied by a whole colony of Great 
Hombills, over fifty in number. Below, in the basement, 
a colony of otters lived in the bank. The Karen was 
sociable and liked his tree, as many do ten-storied hotels in 
Western cities, for the sake of the life and movement in it. 
Our host was from up river, bent on making a new clearing. 
It appeared that his abode was partly chosen owing to the 
danger attending sleeping nearer to the ground. The 
disarmament of the population by the Indian Government 
has produced remarkable results in the suppression of 
dacoity, but bears somewhat hardly on the jungle folk. 
Tigers have a thorough appreciation of the advantages 
which the absence of firearms confers upon them in the 
exercise of their sovereign rights to eat whom and what 
they like. 

After ten days Nai Suk brought up the rest of the 
party in the craft we had sent for them, and then followed 
an easy week's march down the magnificent telegraph road 
to Tavoi, our barang and our sick men going in boats in 
the river below us, as far as Myitta, and thence by 
elephant. The erection of the telegi*aph line and the 
building of the road by the Indian Government from Tavoi 
through Myitta and along the Tenasserim up to the 
frontier at Bongte has naturally resulted in the almost 
complete abandonment of the longer but formerly more 
generally used Amla ' route. The village of Amla on the 
Tenasserim has of late years dwindled to a few houses, 

* Bonn. Amya, 
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men, aodttoiioe akaited on our exMBimlioA of tfb» 
deponL Thii owed its dieooiveiy to eonio B«m m» Hhim 
cbggen in 1890, who were attracted bj email wator-wom 
crystals of herqmite, called by them mtii^ and eooaderad 
to be the invaiiatrie accompaniment of tho aapphim. 
These crystab oxnr in the stream beds, on tbo left baak 
of the rirer opposite Chieng Kawng, and the Shana had 
prospected with their usual indefatigable patience finr 
some years, and at length were rewarded by the diaooiferjr 
of a very fair sapphire-bearing gravel at a depth of fions 
twelve to twenty feet — varying with the snrfiice irregn- 
larities of the hite^ or stream, beds in which it lies. It is 
from five to eighteen inches thick, and consists of a water- 
rolled gravel with a large number of angular firagmenta 
of a particularly beautiful basalt, which, sometimes 
extremely hard and sometimes decomposed into s aoft 
bluish or (in some places) reddish clay, seems to be the 
origin of the gravel here, as in the other gem-bearing 
districts of Siam. The long flat-topped hill, in which sU 
the gem-bearing streams have their rise, seems to cooaiai 
entirely of this rock, and it forms the bed-rock under the 
gravel. In the gravel we also found opaque comndom, 
quartz generally in white boulders, but in some cases ia 
transparent crystals, and a few small garnets. The sap- 
phires are very often opaque, or very pale in colouring; 
and the percentage of stones of rich colour and good 
water appears to be much smaller than at Pailin. Althoogk 
much water-worn, the form of the hexagonal crystal is 
often very distinct among the larger stones, snd it is 
noticeable that the sapphire in Siam appears to be fiv leas 
brittle than the ruby, which is, as a rule, so fragmentary 
that the crystallisation is seldom distinguishable. Hie 
fault of the sapphire is generally in its colouring, of the 
ruby in the number of its fractures. 

Although we searched and inquired carefhOy to dt^ 
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cover if a sapphire had ever been found in the matrix, 
radi an event seemed never to have occorred. 

The basalts of the hills, the decomposition of which 
has produced the clay which is the base of the gravel, and 
which we found in all stages of decomposition, from hard 
sharp-edged fragments to soft yielding clay, was, I con- 
cluded, the matrix in which the sapphires were originally 
formed.^ And from sobsequent observations in the 
Chantabun neighbourhood I see, at present, no other 
possible hypothesis. 

As for the rubies we had been sent to report on, a 
very short survey of the diggings aroused the suspicion 
that no rubies had ever been found in them, and that the 
splendid stone sent to the King in Bangkok by a Siamese 
official, as having been found by him at Chieug Kawng, 
and on the strength of which the expedition had been 
organised, was something very like a fraud. Subsequent 
inquiries confirmed this view, and we were able to trace 
the ruby as having been bought by the official in 
question from a Shan digger, who gave the name of the 
mine it came from in Burma. Seeing some small garnets 
he mistook them for rubies, and to obtain the kvSo9 his 
discovery entitled him to he bought the best ruby he 
could and sent it to the King. Our report was doubtless 
not favourable to the advancement he coveted. 

I see recently by a Tongkin paper that a French mining 
en^neer has also ^ found rubies and sapphires in such 
profusion that the success is assured of any company 
which may be formed to carry on mining operations.' 
The actual locality is not given. I sincerely trust it is 
not Chieng Kawng. For the Shan diggers, the most 
endnring gem-seekers in the world, have now (1897) 

■ Professor Henry Louis has olivinesandangites in base of lath- 
taken the same view. Mincralogi- shaped felspars, angite magnetite, 
eal Jfag. vol. x. Ko. 48. It consists and glass). 
here of » glassy basalt (porphjritic 
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nearly entirely deserted the diggings there, owing to €km 
bardships and difficulties attending work in that vemota 
region. 

The uncertainty of the position of the graTol, whidi 
in places has been apparently denuded away, or has not 
been deposited stall, must be borne in mind inprospecting, 
or else in calculating the gem-bearing area yery erronebus 
conclusions may be arrived at. The Sh&n diggers nse 
iron-shod bamboos for boring small holes wherever thej 
find nin in the hue beds, and prodding downwards 
they tell by the sound if the gravel is present. Some- 
times they have searched for weeks in this manner with 
no result ; or again they find the gravel and sink thdr 
pits to it, only to find it very thin or poor in gems. The 
hardships endured are very gpreat, and, one would think, 
were hardly compensated for by the results. Felling 
jungle, digging, soaked for hours, in the cold slimy clay 
pit, far from shelter or supplies, shivering with fever and 
dying of dysentery, we found them everywhere following 
the scent of the nin : all for love of the free forest life, 
and of the gambling element which accompanies it^ and 
for the chance of a sapphire or two worth tiitj or a 
hundred rupees. 

The method of washing is much the same anywheie 
among the gem-diggers in Siam. When the pit is sunk, 
and the night's accumulation of water baled oot, tbe 
gpravel is ti^en out in baskets, and washed in the stremnL 
A long bamboo, pivoted on a short forked pole and weighted 
at the shorter end, is often used for hoisting and for pomping 
a deep pit. A shallow basket of bamboo stripe is nsed for 
cleaning the gravel. When the clay is freed faj the 
motion of the basket beneath the running water, the men 
throws the big stones out, gives it another wash, and 
then Wans' the remainder, so that he gets the lighter 
stuff on the outer edge. This is picked over rapidly and 
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thrown away, and then hand and eye run more carefully 
over the remaining Btuff, every sapphire or garnet or other 
piece of colour being picked out for leisurely examination 
later. About noon the day's work is done, and all return 
to their bamboo shanties, to spend the day in gossip, in 
gambling, or in sorting and gloating over their stones 
in the sunlight, perhaps for the hundredth time. It is 
curious the perfect good faith observed among themselves ; 
two or three stones may be passed round a whole crowd of 
onlookers without the slightest fear of loss. For chaff and 
good-nature there is no place to equal a Shdn gem-miners' 
village. 

The total output of these mines in 1892--3 did not 
probably exceed 25,000 carats of saleable stones, or an 
average of about 125 carats for every man engaged. But 
statistics are not easily obtained where none are kept, and 
when the questioner is designedly presented with the most 
conflicting stories. When not engaged in stupendous ex- 
aggeration the gem-digger is the most modest of men. He 
gives a mournful account of his success, and protests that 
he has no stones worth the name. He pulls out a few 
sorry specimens for you to look at, followed, if he thinks 
you wish to buy, by a better selection from another sheet 
of dirty paper. Only after an hour's tea-drinking, betel- 
chewing, and general conversation, just as you innist you 
must be going, slowly out of infinite wraps of paper and 
cotton wool, from some inner place, he produces that which 
takes your breath — the * lordly male-sapphires, and rubies 
courageous at heart.' 

As soon as we had finished our visits to all the 
existing diggings at Hue Pakbam and Hue Pung and 
other places, it remained to try and ascertain the extent 
of the deposit. 

Our numbers were now reduced by the return home of 
all the Nan men, and when the elephants and their 
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mnhonta had left u we felt a Ut luidy, ftr tfaty a 
our lut link with the aoath. 

I left most of the remainder at Chiang Kamg, am 
being useless for a pibspecting trip, and took the head* 
man of the diggers, with one or two of his big^^jodied Skint 
to help, and with three amall dDg-onta went for a few dayi^ 
excursion np river to the Chieng Sen bonndary, and ao got 
a first experience of Me Kswng nnTigation. 

Camping at night on sandspitv, aa ta from the jangle 




SB possible to be clear of tigers, fixnn sonrise to annset we 
worked hard up the valleys of every stream between Chieng 
Sen and Chieng Kawng, At the Chieng Sen bonndary we 
found what appeared to be r^ular granites, with grada- 
tions into gneissoee and schistose masses, and into syenite 
and mica syenite. Coming down river to Hue Nam Ngaa 
we came on mica and shorl schiets, in which the scbistoaa 
structure was often beantirolly marked, diorite rocks, and 
greiasoD. Below this are some large rounded mnnnfi of 
basaltic character, followed by a series of altered basalta 
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•taiidiiig op jigged and Bharp firom the water, and eattbg 
the feet and hands like knives.* 

Whenever we found gpranitio ootcrops or pebbles, we 
failed to find the nin or any sign of gem gravel ; but 
below the magnificent basalt sheet, which is a featore of 
the river east of Hae Nam Ngan, we came upon no more 
g^ranite, and were once more in the gem-bearing area, 
draining from the same long hill. 

The scenery of the Me Kawng, at this point, is very like 
what we saw lower down on the way to Luang Prabang, 
only on a smaller scale. The valley bottom is firom six to 
seven hundred yards in width ; the greater part of this, at 
low-water season, is a stretch of dazzling sand, over which 
ilie only sound which combines with the roar of the distant 
rapid is the grating of the particles blown in ripples before 
the noonday wind. Here and there the sharp edges of 
«ome half-buried rock stand up, scrubbed to a wonderful 
brilliance by this self-acting polisher, which seems never 
out of order. By the agency of the wind-swept sand in 
the low-water season, and of the dense sediment-bearing 
torrent which rushes over the whole space at high water, 
the rocks of the Me Kawng have taken on the polish which 
makes them so peculiar. The appearances of the schists 
above Luang Prabang, of the veined limestones below, and 
of the red granite above Wieng Chan, are singularly 
beautiful, and from their surface brilliance are often highly 
<[eceptive. The sands contain a great deal of quartz ^ ith 
iron pyrites, mica, and magnetic iron, and are particularly 
glaring in the sunlight. 

In the midst of this scorching wilderness of rock and 

* Mr. Prior finds these to con- porphyritic basalts of slightly dif- 

sisi of porphyritic plagioclastio ferent character. They are all 

felspars in medium-grained base evidently of much greater age 

of lath-shaped felspars, magnetite, than those of the Chantabun gem 

and augite. Some specimens are districts, 
decidedly schistose, and others are 
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Mnd, wheio by day the most hardened baro ISwi can 
scarcely walk, the riyer eddies swiftly, thirty ISwi bdofr, 
among its rocks, and a hundred and sixty yards in widtlu 
At some points it seethes through narrows scarcely sixty 
yards across, and these aro the rapids which are the most 
difficult to pass. Not only have the wave-ridges and out- 
lying rocks to bo reckoned with, as in ordinary rapids, 
simply caused by a rough inclined bottom, but unexpected 
whirlpools have a way of laying hold of a boat's quarter 
and dragging it off in some direction quite in opposition 
to the wishes of the crow. The curious explosions of 
surface water which take place continually, and often 
hurry boats across stream at right angles to what one 
imagines to be the current, show something of the enormoos 
pressures fighting it out below. For want of a heavy lead 
I could never get an idea of the depth of water in anck 
placf3s, but above Keng Luang, below Luang Pkabang, we 
had over twenty fathoms. The wide bays, whidi have in 
many places been hollowed by the powerful back eddies, 
forced inwards by rock obstructions, aro very romarkaUe, 
and give one a not unwholesome notion of one's own 
insignificance. Trying, with a hammer, to get a chip of 
basalt awakened a certain respect for that quiet but grim- 
looking eddy which had found the weaker places, and 
worked its way, doubtless not without some expenditure of 
time and energy, sixty yards back into the rock. 

Vast backwaters occur hero and thero, cut off bj the 
crags and sandbanks firom sight or sound of the river ; low 
bushes creep, two or three feet high, about the marge, 
and the slowly drying mud retains the tracks of tiger, 
deer, and even snakes. 

Numbers of birds, especially herons, also left their 
marks where they had waded after fish in the soft slime^ 
and in the early mornings they could be seen ■^^'^^'■y 
along the water's edge half shrouded in the mist. 
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In tiie riveTy seated on a rock, tfae Large Cormorant 
was yery common, bat more freqnent still, and far more 
sociably disposed, was the Little Cormorant. We did not, 
however, meet him sonth of Lnang Prabang, while the 
larger species, which is common all over Siam, we met, and 
dined off, for want of better, frequently. 

The most remarkable bird we heard and saw was the 
Great Pied Hornbill, who flopped his way far overhead 
across the forest. In ailer years we met him in Tenasserim 
in such numbers that his loud croak and noisy flight 
became a nuisance. Pea-fowl were abundant, adjutants 
rare, and eagles numerous — whom, from the distance they 
kept and my own lack of knowledge, I failed to make out. 
One unknown friend whose voice we learnt to recognise so 
well, but whom we never met, I would gladly hear again ; 
his loud cheery note echoing across the great valleys, even 
in the heat and silence of the day, seemed a necessary 
accompaniment to the scenery ; and at night the sad wild 
cries of the owls, and notably of the Collared Pigmy Owlet, 
and in the dawn the. long-drawn whooping of the Gibbons, 
made one think that the forest folk had their joys, and 
sorrows too, in the valley of the Me Nam Knwng. 

A two days* journey north and east to the other 
boundary of the gem area, the total length of which ia 
some ten miles, was chiefly interesting as taking us beyond 
the signs of tigers, and into numerous wild elephant tracks, 
which are not to be met along the river. These rulers of 
the forest, who have long ago amicably settled their own 
boundary disputes, doubtless had leisure, in the intervals 
of felling bamboo-trees and hunting sambur, to discuss the 
efforts of France and Great Britain to come to a similar 
agreement. If they are now French subjects, they may at 
least congratulate themselves that their realms are likely 
to be less invaded either by the trader or the sportsman 
than might otherwise have been the case. 
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Ai Poling crank dug-outs agminst the thwiia of €km 

Me Kawng, M practiBed by the Lao along its benki, k ef«n 
more admirable than the fonn of that ezeieiae in fogne 
on the Me Nam. For on the boat's fore«deck there is 
scarcely room for two to pass, and she rolls and lurches all 
the time. It were endless to explain the antics of a boai 
working her way np-stream; harried at four miles ma 
hoar by an upward eddy into a great rock bay, caaght 
and held by the quant poles for a moment at die upper 
edge of rocks, and thrast slowly up the fiEdling incline of 
water to the smooth glassy intake at the top, staggering 
and halting, and ever steered anerringly by the de^ 
rudder aft. Between the worst rapids a good three miles 
an hour is kept ap ; and entering them the great danger 
is that of being canted broadside as she shoots into tlie 
carrent. It is in this manner that most of the wrecks 
occur, bat, notwithstanding the mermaids who try to 
clatch at swimmers, few men are ever drowned. 

In many places the boats are nnloaded altogether and 
haaled over by ropes, an occupation in which a day or 
two is often expended, where the distances are long. 

For going down stream the boats are converted into 
lifeboats, by the simple and ingenioas process of lashing 
bandies of bamboos along the ganwales. These not ooly 
provide the air compartments necessary to keep the boat 
afloat if filled, bat also, reaching from the gunwale to the 
water's edge, add some two feet of beam to her, making 
her quite ancapdizable. Thus, with all our boasted 
civilization, the Lao might twit us with being all behind 
them in lifeboat-bailding, at least until the time of Great* 

head's boats. 

In ten days we finished oar work at Chieng Kawng. 
I wrote my report for the Chieng Mai authorities, and 
handed it to oar commissioner friend. Daring oar 
absence up river he had cast a longing eye on a pony 
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Teqmres, one fine morning he is gone again as suddenly 
as he came, not always without a few oonvenient head of 
cattle. It is not weakness of muscle or want of intellect 
that makes him rank so far below the Chinaman as a 
coolie, but his want of steadiness and love of play. All 
this at present tells very largely against European enter- 
prise in Lower Siam-how much more on the Me Kawng ! 
As a French writer humorously puts it — when speaking 
of the Bassac and Lower Me Kawng Lao — ' No one can tell 
exactly what we came to seek in this Promised Land of 
feyer. Doubtless this *egion is charming, but — ^the devil ! 
where are the inhabitants ? The few miserable people seen 
here and there, rowing desperately against an impossible 
current, sleep nine hours out of the ten, under the pre- 
text that man was not sent into the world to work like 
a buffalo. Certainly this is very philosophic, very true 
may be, but it does not do business, and there is a great 
deal needs doing. It is incredible ! Since the Resident 
of Stung Treng has paid his coolies g8 or g9 per month, 
every one short of money has flocked en masse to the 
place. They are able by working diligently for three 
weeks to earn enough to live in idleness the rest of the 
year. With 110 the Laotian pays the slaves who will 
work for two years. . . . Meanwhile let us live in hope,' 
he despairingly concludes. 
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square, and in the centre was the fiinenlpyre^ 
with white and red draperies, and many-ioofed nmbidls 
pinnacles. We went in state with the new C&oa, all our 
people following in their best silk panungf^ looking very 
cheery, for they love such things. We first had some- 
sword and spear dances in slow time by men waving sQTer- 
handled weapons. Then came the boxing between the 
champions of the varioas villages, whose names were pfCBL 
ont before each round. Having sainted the master of the 
ceremonies on bended knee, they began to feint and 
watch, stepping and dancing round each other with muck 
posturing and gesticulation. By the extravagance oT 
these antics their backers judged their chances. Time 
would be a rush in, a kick, a feint, and a retreat ; more 
antics, daring each other to come on, and then suddenly 
business — a close-fought bout of round-armed blows and 
rapid kicks of quite remarkable dexterity. 

The umpire and official seconds squatted by ready to 
interfere ; and at the end of each round a man brooght 
water in a silver bowl, which he handed to the boxers 
on his knees. Victor and vanquished received three 
rupees apiece from the CAao, so there was no gain to 
fight for but the honour of the thing, and the repntatioii of 
a man's village. 

The enthusiasm was intense, but culminated in up* 
roarious delight when the small boys had their torn. 
They showed a lot of pluck and not a little sdenee, and 
their uncles and fathers danced round encouraging them 
with tears of joy and laughter streaming down their hem 
when the youngsters fought an extra good round ; and all 
the time the flutes kept up their weird, melancholy air. 

By night a crowd listened, wrapped in their long plaids^ 
to the extemporising of a blind singer, who with waving 
tapers sang in a low voice and rapid two-four time, not e 
dirge on the great chief departed, but a cynical 
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mentaiy on life in general, and polities in Chieng Eawng 
in particular. The sea of heads squatting before him 
shook now and then with a roar of laughter, and the clouds 
of tobacco-smoke would cease sin instant, while the sound, 
broke out across the dim-lit square. Then it died again, 
and his low rapid words mingled in the quiet with the 
intoning of the monks, who gabbled Pali from their 
pulpits round the pyre to keep away the spirits. 

With such social attractions toward, it was hard to 
tear ourselves away. 

We left Chieng Kawng on February 25, 1893, and 
reached Luang Prabang in twelve days, after making 
some short expeditions into the country on either bank of 
the river. The actual journey down need only occupy 
five days ; the journey up, from twelve to fifteen. It is 
generally safe to multiply by three for the upward voyage 
on the rivers of Siam. 

We spent three days up the valley of Nam Ngau, 
looking after gold. It is the next river east of the Nam 
Ing, in the vicinity of the Pa Keng Ngau, a poisonous 
forest of the Dawng Choi and Dawng Praya Yen type, 
with, like them, a shocking reputation for fever. The 
dense vegetation which makes them so cold and gloomy 
appears to be probably due to the richness of the soil, 
which remains as the insoluble portion of the calcareous 
rock of the great limestone series. In places the lime- 
stoue has gone through a certain amount of dolomitisation, 
and the rainfall has attacked it with less success; in 
others, the calcareous matter has been removed in solution 
over large areas, leaving a rich red loam which becomes 
covered with these dense feverish growths of vegetation. 

During the time we spent on the Me Kawng we met 
numbers of boats, with crews varying from six to eight, 
who were out for short spells of gold-washing in the sands 
of the river. The great time is after the rainy season, and 
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it wonld aeem tbat every high water brings down, or ■tbs 
ap.and redepoeitSi gold in Bmall qaantitiee, in eertain of 
the sands. Below Kawng Kai, for instance, theio is m 
large sandbank, known as the Hat Kam, where the whole 
population turns oat to wash gold, for one day in the 
year, when the floods have subsided. That one day's work 
is declared to exhaust the bank, until another year's flood 
has bad time to do its work. / 

Higher up river, from Chieng Sen downwards, the 
usual place selected for washing wonld be a foot or two 
down below some rapid turn of river, where an eddy is 
form^ in the floods, especially by the roots of the low 
bushes which grow about the sands. 

The method of procedure is the same everywhere, eadi 
digger having his washing-pan, a wooden dish thirty indiea 
wide and five inches deep at the centre, afloat in the river, 
anchored to a stone. A basket of gravel is shaken over it^ 
only the smaller stuff finding its way through, and the 
larger stones being thrown aside. A rotary motion in 
given to the pan by the continual shifting of the handa 
from left to right, at the same time a depression of the rim 
is sent round ' against the sun * which alternately ezpels 
and dips up the water. The lighter material, such aa 
quartz and mica, being thus got rid of, the minerals ck 
greater specific gravity, including magnetite, which r^ 
main, are carefully washed out into a small wooden bos, 
which is eventually carried home and handed over to the 
woman, who, I was told (for I never saw it done), nse 
mercury for freeing such gold as is possible. While the 
' vanning ' is going on, any visible gold is taken out and pet 
away in a quill, and in this way each man makes from, one 
to two hun a day of eight hours' work. It is genersUj 
very fine float gold and very highly water-worn* At two 
hun a day, which is a very high average, a party of eight 
men will wash a fifth of an ounce per day. They seldom 
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iPTork for more than a few weeks at a time, just to get 
«nongh to get a little bangle or two for the chief, and 
instead of catting systematic trenches the work' is carried 
on in the nsaal Indo-Chinese happy-go-lucky manner. A 
fee of from three to fonr rupees per man is demanded by 
the authorities. 

Another form of alluvial gravel is worked up the 
valleys of some of the tributaries of the Me Kawng, notably 
the Nam Beng, Nam U, and their streams on the left, and 
Nam Ngau and others on the right bank. Those gravels 
'are generally coarser and less water-worn, as is natural, 
and occur in the old stream beds in the valley bottoms, 
and often some very fine nuggets are obtained by the 
Ka Che and Lus who stream them. A Chinaman from 
Luang Prabang tried the experiment of working regularly 
with Ka Che labour on the Nam Beng ; but the place be- 
came so poor that at the end of six months he gave up the 
venture, considerably out of pocket. The poverty was due 
to the Ka Che swallowing all the decent-sized gold they 
obtained. 

The origin of the gold is no doubt in great part the 
quartz veins which are met with constantly in the 
mountain ranges, but which as a rule were hard and un* 
mineralised at surface, and in which I never saw a sign of 
-gold. It is possible, as in other lands, that the calcite and 
crystalline limestones which are so abundantly super- 
imposed on the schists of the district may also have some- 
thing to do with it. But I had neither the means, the 
lime, nor the instructions to make the very extensive inves- 
tigations which would have been necessary to go seriously 
into the matter. We inquired very carefully on this point, 
but none of the Lao or Ka Che ever seem to have known 
or worked gold-bearing reefs, or any form of deposit but 
the usual alluvial. From the mineral composition of the 
Bands of the Me Kawng I incline very strongly to the idea 
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diameter they know the degree of importanoe to be 
attached to the orders it brings, and the character of the 
obedience to be paid to them, and they Boit their aetiona 
accordingly. 

By a providential drcnmstence onr host was possessed 
of a handsome and nsefbl ornament, around the top of 
which was elegantly stomped in Roman letters an in- 
scription relating that it conteined Somebody or Others* 
(and sons) best gold medal aromatic birdseye tobaooOp 
warranted to possess endless virtues, and patented, and 
what not, in many lands. Ito diameter approached five 
inches, and the impression judiciously taken off in red 
paint in the correct fashion presented a complicated and 
imposing design. 

In the hands of a British Karen from the other side 
we sent it out to the settlemente at Suanpnng and Ban 
Mai that night. The Kra did ite work. On March 4 we 
were off once more in triumph, Westward Ho ! with over 
fifty packmen. 

As a rule I have no use for Chinamen in the jongle, 
but late one evening, previous to our departure, a sturdy 
young Chinese crept in and asked to speak to me. The 
long and short of what he told me, and what we made o«it 
by inquiry about the place, was, that he came np with the 
TatiJce as a clerk ; besides being docked of his pay he had 
been made to put up with a lot of bullying, indoding 
being tied up and thrashed for the loss of some money, for 
which, it appeared from investigation, he was in no way 
responsible. He had tried to get away down to Bangkok, 
but had only scored more thrashing, and threato of worae. 
The Tauke was one of those dear, amiable-looking heathen 
who are capable of any barbarity. Having satisfied myself 
of the truth of the main facts, and that San the clerk had 
friends in Bangkok who would fight his case for him, and 
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requires, one fine morning he is gone again as suddenly 
as he came, not always without a few oonvenient head of 
cattle. It is not weakness of muscle or want of intellect 
that makes him rank so far below the Chinaman as a 
coolie, but his want of steadiness and love of play. All 
this at present tells very largely against European enter- 
prise in Lower Siam — how much more on the Me Kawng ! 
As a French writer humorously puts it — when speaking 
of the Bassac and Lower Me Kawng Lao — ' No one can tell 
exactly what we came to seek in this Promised Land of 
fever. Doubtless this *egion is charming, but — ^the devil ! 
vrhere are the inhabitants ? The few miserable people seen 
here and there, rowing desperately against an impossible 
current, sleep nine hours out of the ten, under the pre- 
text that man was not sent into the world to work like 
a buffalo. Certainly this is very philosophic, very true 
may be, but it does not do business, and there is a great 
deal needs doing. It is incredible ! Since the Resident 
of Stung Treng has paid his coolies g8 or $9 per month, 
every one short of money has flocked en masse to the 
place. They are able by working diligently for three 
w^eeks to earn enough to live in idleness the rest of the 
year. With f 10 the Laotian pays the slaves who will 
work for two years. . . . Meanwhile let us live in hope/ 
be despairingly concludes. 
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that there is gold disaemiiiated eperaely all ihiOT|^ ihm 
extensiye cryatalline Bchists, and that to the denudation 
and disintegration of these rocks, as well as poesiUj to 
that of the qoartzites, the presence of gold in smaU 
quantities over such an extensive area is largely doe. I 
have no doubt that the decomposition of iron pyrites, of 
which there is a great quantity in the Me Eawng sands, n 
also constantly freeing more gold, although possibly in 
small quantities only. 

Whether the European miner will ever make the gold 
of the Me Kawng Valley pay him is, to my mind, a Tery 
doubtful matter. With improved communications, and fay 
adapting himself to circumstances, and employing natiw 
labour and methods on an enlarged and improved acala, 
it may be possible. But the European generally begins 
by importing, at vast expense, great quantities of Tain* 
able machinery, before knowing the circumstances of the 
country. He employs a large staff of Europeans, who get 
laid up with fever, or drink themselves to death. And he 
rides rough-shod over native prejudices. The native of 
Siam, including the Lao, is not a very possible kind of work- 
man, as money is indifferent to him, and he has seldom 
cause to work himself to the bone in order to aoqoire it. 
His love of freedom and doing what he likes makes Ida 
extremely difficult to control, and he goes and comes aft 
pleasure. In his own native way of doing things this 
does not matter; but for European requirements it h 
otherwise, and Uiese facts are at the bottom of all the 
labour diflSculties in the country. If he wants money ibr 
the cremation of a relative, or if last season's rice crop 
WAS a poor one, he will lift his pack, take his dap^ and 
go off down to the nearest bit of work he knows c^ • 
tlie Korat railway works, the Kabin mines, or Bangkok 
itself— and lend a hand for a small remuneration. Bot be 
does it as a gentleman, and when he has got what be 
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requires, one fine morning he is gone again as suddenly 
as he came, not always without a few oonvenient head of 
cattle. It is not weakness of muscle or want of intellect 
that makes him rank so far below the Chinaman as a 
coolie, but his want of steadiness and love of play. All 
this at present tells very largely against European enter- 
prise in Lower Siam — how much more on the Me Kawng ! 
As a French writer humorously puts it — when speaking 
of the Bassac and Lower Me Kawng Lao—' No one can tell 
exactly what we came to seek in this Promised Land of 
fever. Doubtless this *egion is charming, but — ^the devil ! 
where are the inhabitants ? The few miserable people seen 
here and there, rowing desperately against an impossible 
current, sleep nine hours out of the ten, under the pre- 
text that man was not sent into the world to work like 
a bufialo. Certainly this is very philosophic, very true 
may be, but it does not do business, and there is a great 
deal needs doing. It is incredible ! Since the Resident 
of Stung Treng has paid his coolies $8 or $9 per month, 
every one short of money has flocked en masse to the 
place. They are able by working diligently for three 
weeks to earn enough to live in idleness the rest of the 
year. With f 10 the Laotian pays the slaves who will 
work for two years. . . . Meanwhile let us live in hope/ 
be despairingly concludes. 










CHAPTER IX 

TU LAO 8TA1IS — THE HE KAWHO (wwhwHiJ) 
Ka u» MSia Hni> Tmm R ji r nw— Tikimb m H mi U. 

WWLB in tlw Ngra V«Uey w« mw nine aewdtory gaU> 
WMlungt, uid fMeraiaed with the Ln inhkfaiUnte. Sa— 
flfky women uid duMno cum oat to gree t ne at th* 
mJo, ftnd u wdieitn of Iwir flotee pUf ed to u at 
■upper end for into the night We had » hot maicb or 
two together, end I nerer met people more reedy to make 
the best of everything than time who MCMupMiied n% 
oheffing, langhing, and ehoating, under their packa, like n 
lot of merry boy8. Their dress bears a very pleaaii^ 
resemblance to that of the stage pirate, and, with the good 
looks of the parents and the pretty faces of many of tho 
small children, they were very prepossessing. 

These Lus came originally from the Sibaawng Panna^ 
and have been partakers in the general movement of tbo 
peoples, on the borders of Southern China, which haa hrm 
going on for years towards the south-west. It haa tnea 
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dm in great part to the nunading tendenciea of Uie Haw 
bandita, in the north and east, towards TongUn, who are 
accountable for the mined and depopulated condition of 
the fine countries aboat Chieng Kwang, east of Lnong 
Frabong; in port, to natural expansion. 

Of these tribes, wlio ore quite distinct fttm the Tai or 
Sb£n peoples, there are two groapa, which, althoogb not 
differentiated by most writers, appear to be quite distinct, . 





The first forms the Ea (iM. bUta), or aboriginal, gronp 
of tribef , who were thrust by the Siamese Sh&ns away into 
the moontaine, and who to this day, living side by side 
with the Loo, are extremely primitive in their cuBtoms, 
and most indastriooB in their habits. 

While tbe Lao inbabit the mountein valleys, these 
people live on tbe ridges and heights never less than 
3,000 feet above sea-level, and their clearings in the 
forests on the high hill slopes are of^n vtuble many miles 
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Poling crank dng-outs against the ttream of tlM 
MeEAwng, as practised by the Lao along its bankai is e?en 
\ more admirable than the form of that exercise in YOgne 

on the Me Nam. For on the boat's fore-deck there is 
scarcely room for two to pass, and she rolls and Iniches all 
the time. It were endless to explain the antics of a boat 
working her way up-stream; harried at fonr miles an 
hour by an upward eddy into a great rock bay, caogkt 
and held by the quant poles for a moment at Uie npper 
edge of rocks, and thrust slowly up the falling incline of 
water to the smooth glassy intake at the top, staggering 
and halting, and ever steered unerringly by the deep 
rudder aft. Between the worst rapids a good three milee 
an hour is kept up ; and entering them the great danger 
is that of being canted broadside as she shoots into the 
current. It is in this manner that most of the wrecks 
occur, but, notwithstanding the mermaids who try to 
clutch at swimmers, few men are ever drowned. 

In many places the boats are unloaded altogether and 
hauled over by ropes, an occupation in which a day or 
two is often expended, where the distances are long. 

For going down stream the boats are converted into 
lifeboats, by the simple and ingenious process of lashing 
bundles of bamboos along the gunwales. These not only 
provide the air compartments necessary to keep the boat 
afloat if filled, but also, reaching from the gunwale to the 
water's edge, add some two feet of beam to her, making 
her quite uncapaizable. Thus, with all our boasted 
civilization, the Lao might twit us with being all behind 
them in lifeboat-building, at least until the time of Great- 
head's boats. 

In ten days we finished our work at Chieng Kawng. 
I wrote my report for the Chieng Mai authorities, and 
handed it to our commissioner friend. Daring our 
absence up river he had oast a longing eye on a pony 
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belonging to the Chao Huana, and his method of sefcting 
about getting it was instractive. He knew we had a 
worn-out pony we wanted to get rid of, so, to employ the 
Chao Huana's purse and make him need some ready cash, 
he, full of his importance as commissioner from Chieng 
Mai, ordered the poor Chao to express his eagerness to take 
our pony off our hands at an exorbitant price ; he then 
hoped to be able to persuade the Chdo to sell him the 
beast he coveted. Unfortunately I got wind of it, and 
when the Chao with a long face, in reluctant obedience to 
his orders, begged me to sell him the pony, I expressed my 
sincere regret that I could not think of parting with such 
a valuable creature. The poor Chao became quite cordial, 
and when I turned to the commissioner and asked him if 
he did not think I was quite right, he expressed his usual 
conviction that I was always right, with less enthusiasm 
than was his wont. When we parted he pointed out, in a 
speech of some length, his own various good qualities, and 
begged me to let them be known to the authorities in 
Bangkok. 

Our farewell to the Shun diggers and head-men was of 
quite another character. Although for ten days they had 
worked unceasingly for us, poling boats, cutting through 
jangle, sinking pits, marching in stifling temperatures, 
carrying pocks, and camping in the cold night dews, it 
was all we could do to make them take any present from 
us. They were quite distressed at the idea of our wishing 
to pay them, and declared they only worked to please me, 
and not to take my money. If a man's blessing is any 
good, I have never ceased to bless them in my heart. 
Any one who meets Mong Unn will meet a true man. 

The last function at which we assisted by our august 
presence was the first day of the cremation of the old CVuio, 
which took place in the open space before the chief Wat. 
Little booths for the spectators were put up all round the 
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the ShAiis Ma-hao'), Kaw^ Kuwi^ and odien, Boaiadie 
hill peoples, all in process of moving from the north east 
to the sonth and west. Their homes seem to have been 
the highlands of Tonan, Kweichau, and Kwangsi in 
Southern China, and they presenre their love of moantain 
scenery and their picturesque costumes as a oommoQ 
mark of distinction. 

The Lanien and Yao Yin most resemble the Tnnaneae 
in dress and customs. The former even preserve the pig- 
tail and eat with chopnsticks, and the women wear the looee 
shirt and baggy trousers. Their houses are long low 
sheds with a hard mud floor, such as the Chinese bnild in 
t Lower Siam, and they are industrious cultivators, and 

have more ingenuity than most of the other tribes. For 
instance, for pounding rice a foot mill is used among the 
peoples around, which is a long beam working with a 
pestle at the heavier end and a footboard at the lighter. 
Here a couple of girls stand, stepping on to raise the 
pestle, and off, to let it fall, and the rhythmical bomp of 
the mill is a familiar sound in every village. The Lanten 
have substituted water power for the girls, and a troogh 
is placed at the lighter end which is filled with water from 
a bamboo pipe, and then descends, raising the pesUe. As 
it reaches a certain point the water is discharged, and the 
heavy end falls back into the mortar, to do its work opon 
the padi. 

The Y(u> Yin^ who are very like them, seem to he 
among the cleanest and the smartest of the hill tribes. 
They are clever silversmiths, and use that metal largdy 
in the fastenings of the dresses, and the women do some 
very lovely silk embroidery, The men wear the ususl 
loose dark-blue sailor-like trousers common to all th< 
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tribee, and the women have a particQlarly fine oolonied 
headdress which stands high above the head in a most 
ornamental way. When the French occupied Mnang Lai 
and the Sibsawng Chu Tai* in 1888, large numbers 
of these people came west into Huang Sing, and the 
northern parts of Luang Prabang. 

They say there are twelve tribes of Yao. It is curious 
how this number twelve occurs among these peoples, and 
is even used geographically. 

The Meo are a particularly fine people, and also claim 
to distinguish ten or twelve tribes among themselves. 
Fifteen years ago none were to be found west of Me Kawng, 
and since then numbers have come down, gradually ex* 
tending their clearings and following the limestone for- 
mation which yields the very rich soil already mentioned, 
and which has suffered less denudation in this than in- 
other parts of Indo-China. 

They cultivate, besides the hill rice, Indian com, 
tobacco, hemp, and vegetables, and, in some villages, the 
poppy, thoagh we did not come across it. We met some 
of the women, who on seeing us, as usual with these folks, 
bolted off into the jungle like deer, carrying their children 
on their backs. They wore a short kilt and leggings, an 
open jacket with a sailor's cape, and a neatly folded turban, 
ornamented here and there with the pretty silk embroidery 
common among them. 

The Musvr^ KaWy and Kui are very much alike, but 
whereas the Musur have, many of them, settled a long 
iMray west, on the right bank of the Me Kawng and in 
Chieng Mai territory, we only met the Kaws on the Nam U. 

We saw large numbers of Musur crossing the Me Kawng 
mt Chieng Kawng, men, women, and children all stooping 
under heavy loads, and swinging their arms prodigiously. 
The women folk were extremely shy, but the children 

' Lit. * Twelve tribes called Tai.' 
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aoon got overthafcy and then the rest came erawcliiigvmmd 
to examine our gone and other canons ponufwrions, 

Mr. Scott tells me that the Chinese call them Law* 
'Hd| and they themselves nse the name La *ho, the Via 
in both the last two being very gpttnral. The Siamese 
form Mosnr suggested to Colonel Woodthorpe that IL 
Pavie could at once lay claim to them as French proiigS^ 
on the evidence of the name, which was obviously a mde* 
attempt at monsieur^ disguised by the perfidious English 
and the wicked Siamese. 

The Musur custom is, it appears, to bum the dead» 
except in the case of accident, when they bury. This ia 
the Lao custom also, while none of the other tribes 
practise cremation, but have their burial grounds in the 
jungle near the village, and generally leave some rice and 
other food at the grave for the spirit to partake of. 

All these three tribes are alike in being of short statnva 
in comparison to the Lao, and the women are absurdly tiny 
people. They are wonderfully cheerful and enduring, and 
the patient expression on their faces strikes the new 
comer even more than their pretty dresses. 

The men, with their coloured turbans, short doable- 
breasted jackets, and wide trousers elaborately trimmed, 
all have sufficient resemblance to one another to confbae 
new arrivals. And when one meets them at some jangle 
work, with their trousers tucked up round thdr thigKf^^ 
their jackets and turbans off, they are quite transformed, 
and look the wildest creatures imaginable. Bat they are 
all the soul oi' gentleness. 

The No-ilan's-Land between China, Tongkin, Banna, 
and Siam, which has paid tribute to each in turn and 
belonged to none, and which is the present abode of theae 
races, is still little known to Europeans, chiefly owing to 
the difficulties of entering and leaving Chinese territoiy. 
Dr. Morrison in 1886-7 made one of his lonely and 
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anpretentions toon all throngh this oonntry, snooeedingi 
where so many had failed, in entering and leaving China 
by the Sibsawng Panna and the Lao States of Sianii 
actually going over the moch-talked-of Keng Hong Sumao 
roQte. It was a remarkable performance for a solitary 
man, not knowing any of the languageSi and his experi- 
ences, should they ever be given to the world, will be as 
interesting as they are sore to be entertaining. 

The Lus we came in contact with were certainly the 
tallest of all these peoples, and seemed the most civilised. 
Indeed, in the Nam Ngau Valley many have adopted 
Buddhism, and built monasteries ; and some have even 
followed the western Lao custom of tattooing firom waist 
to knee, and of shaving the head around the central tuft 
of hair. Their language bears a great resemblance to the 
Lao. In fact, when crossing streams, for which purpose 
their clothes go in a bundle on their heads, their distin- 
guishing marks were gone, and one could not tell if they 
were Lu or Lao. 

They own some remarkably fine dogs, very like collies 
in appearance, with the same handsome head and ears and 
black-and-tan coat, but with a Manx tail. Chao Bun Yun 
brought one away with him ; but he was a great hunter, 
and some months later we lost him, to our great sorrow, 
in the Dawng Praya Ten: each party supposed him 
to be with the other, until the end of the march, and 
then it was too late to turn back for the search, and we 
never saw him more. 

A charming feature of these Me Kawng villages is the 
absence of the usual yelping packs of pariahs — the people 
having loug-haired breeds of mountain dogs for which 
they really care. 

At Ban Pak Ta, a beautifully situated village at the 
month of the river of that name, we passed from Nan into 
Luang Prabang territory. We sent back our men and 
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boats and obtained freah ones, with pilots wbo knew.tfwir 
rapids below. We met a few Ka Ohe bringing down rice 
on bamboo rafts for sale, and the Lao people of tlie 
village were no longer our old tattooed friendSi bot Lao Pong 
Kao, or Eastern Lao firom Luang Prabang. Among them 
were a few men with slight beards and whiskerSi a qoite 
nnasaal appendage. 

Below this place we made onr first acqnaintance with 
Me Kawng Rapids, and learnt one or two things aboot 
them. One is, in shooting down, never to follow near oq 
another boat. Whatever the reason may be, the passage 
of a boat seems to cause a hollow in the hissing, spin- 
ning surfaces, which fills up with a most peculiar rush of 
foaming water like a breaking sea. We followed dose oq 
Nai Suk's boat, and his people had the pleasure of seeing 
our boat dive into the great whirling hollow, followed by 
a breaking rush of water, which caught us astern and 
hurled us round broadside, on which half a dozen steep 
waves rushed delightiddly over us. Our long bow oar and 
nine-foot steering rudder were ludicrously helpless, for we 
spun round in a complete circle and were entirely swamped. 
Our bamboo air compartments kept us afloat, and we 
succeeded in keeping her ofi* the rocks, which was the 
main point. Finally we emerged at the lower end, look* 
ing very damp and foolish. 

Where the eddies, which hurry up the banks inside, 
come out into the stream again, there is a crackling 
sound, a noise like throwing water upon burning sticks, 
and every now and then a whirlpool with a steep vortex 
breaks into existence ten or twelve feet in diameter, whidi 
lays hold of the bow or stem of a boat, and whirls it off in 
some direction, while the other end is in the grip of a 
current rushing with equal energy some other way. If 
one end then hits a rock, it is best to be on shore. 

In some of the rapids with sloping bottoms the fiiii 
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jump over the edge is veiy pleasant ; the fan then oomes 
in the short roaring waves. Everybody on board is fally 
oocapied ; the man at the bow oar canting her head this 
way and that, the helmsman helping from the other end 
to make her take it straight, the men at the oars palling 
for all they are worth, and the rest bailing mightily, or 
shouting to encourage any one who has time to listen. If 
the rapid is a bad one, the crews land to have a meal 
before it, and stop to chew some betel, and compare 
notes after it. So it is always a sociable event. 

The ebb and flow of waves in the sandy bays above 
the rapids were very curious, for they came in and broke, in 
places running up many feet like spent waves of ocean. 

Large bamboo rafts are much used in shooting these 
rapids, but are, of course, incapable of ascending them. 
They are like floating villages, with enormous round- 
roofed sheds covering them almost completely. They are 
over a hundred feet long and twenty or thirty feet wide, 
and have their ends turned up. There are three or four 
oars a side, and about ten at each end working trans- 
versely to keep the structure straight when in the rapids. 
They carry between thirty and forty people according to 
size, and travel practically with the stream alone; and 
they cannot make way against a strong head wind in a 
stretch of quiet water. When they reach Luang Prabang 
the rice and cotton is unladen and the raft broken up. 
Some of the Lao crews are away months on these journeys 
seeking cargo. Part go up to bargain with the Ka Che, 
while the others build a temporary village by the main 
river, and proceed to make the raft. Up the Nam U and 
other streams the rafts of course are smaller. We met 
many of these temporary trading villages from Luang 
Prabang, and inquiry showed that the town has to import 
nearly all its rice, as an extremely small portion of the 
consumption can be grown in the plain. 
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From a plaoe called Ban Tanan I went aeroie with a 
few Ka Che carriers to the Tolcaiiio Tents marked on Mr. 
McCarthy's map, and known to the Lao as Pn Vai liaL 
It was a hard march, owing to the heat, but we were well 
rewarded on topping the hills above the Hong Sawadi 
plain, when we looked down on the lovely cultivation and 
distant village roofs below. The people were all Lao 
Pang Kao, and here lying half awake in the saia I first 
heard the sweet wailing notes of the Kev^ the reed organ 
80 largely played in Laang Prabang. 

Among our Ka Che packmen was one who was what tlie 
Siamese call Ba cAt, literally ' mad from tickling/ becanae, 
say they, his mother tickled his feet too much when hb 
was a baby. It was only necessary for one of his 
companions to dig him in the ribs for him to borst ont 
into a number of obscene remarks, which at any other 
time, being a quiet fellow, he would never think of using. 
Calling him by name and telling him to do anything, he 
repeated the whole sentence rapidly, and rushed to do the 
act demanded of him with fervent haste ; in this way it 
was possible to make him do anything, or say anything. 
He always seemed quite unconscious of what he had said 
or done while under this strange nervous ezcitemenk 
Subsequently we many times travelled with men who were 
subject to this nerve-malady, as it appears to be. Twice 
we observed it among the Lao, in one at Luang PhAang^ 
and one near Korat ; and subsequently in more than one 
individual among the Karens of the Ratburi frontier range. 
The only notice of it that I know is the description of 
L&tah by Mr. F. A. Swettenham in his * Malay Sketches,*' 
where he describes identically the same symptoms, to 
that it evidently extends from the extreme north to the 
extreme south of Indo-China. 

* London, John Lmm, ISSft. 
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The yoleanoes were a trifle disappointing. Each of 
the yenta was about 200 yards long and 80 wide, and 
abont 200 feet above the plain. They elope gently in a 
direction 20^ east of south, and they are most active towards 
the soath. Slight smoke rises in places, bnt one can walk 
practically all over the bottom slag. A few large cracks 
occnr at the south-eastern comer, whence smoke and free 
sulphurous acid rise in small quantities ; the ground is 
very hot here, and a couple of feet down the cracks are at 
red heat, and a bamboo thrust in will take light. There 
were traces of the action of sulphuretted hydrogen and of 
carbonic acid, and the crust of sulphur at the openings 
may be due to the decomposition of the former gas. The 
high coloration due to iron chloride was most characteristic. 
There seems to have been slightly more going on when 
Mr. ]McCarthy visited the place a year or two before, but 
there are no signs of great activity in the past. In the 
rains there is naturally a good Aeul of steam, and more 
spluttering than we saw. There evidently exists at 
present a dormant volcanic action which is probably grow- 
ing weaker ; for the emanation of the sulphurous gases is 
looked upon generally as denoting a diminution of activity. 
I saw no signs of any line of dislocation, and it was not 
evident why the vent should have occurred in this particular 
spot. From the blackened stumps of bamboo lately fallen 
in, there is, apparently, a gradual advance southward. 

The action seems very local, and does not appear to 
have influenced the geology of the neighbourhood very 
largely, although owing to the jungled condition of the 
country the nearest spot where one could form an opinion 
and see anything were the rocks of the Me Kawng ten 
miles away. The magnificent scenery of the river between 
Chieng Kawng and Luang Prabang, through which we 
passed, seems to be largely due to the dislocations of the 
schists, which have been subject to powerful pressures, 
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and in ptaoes present remarkable oontortioiia.^ SpooiiMBs 
fiom these rocks are chiefly silicates of magnesia and iioo^ 
with sometimes alumina and iron. Earther east mica 
schists predominate. 

The high peaks, towering 5,000 feet above the nwmr^ 
which give it such a sombre appearance, are generally of 
the very extensive limestone series. They present tre- 
mendous precipices on some of th^ sides, and their 
outlines are particularly bold. Seen against some of tlie 
lurid evening skies which accompanied the first heavy 
thunder-storms of the season, while the crashes pealed and 
echoed off the clifis of the narrow valley, they completed a 
scene which convinced me the people had certainly every 
reason to believe in spirits. 

Some miles above Luang Prabang the large and im* 
portant tributaries of the Nam U and Nam Snang enter 
the Me Eawng, whose volume at that town is about a third 
greater than at Chieng Kawng, where Mr. McCarthy 
found it to discharge about 42,000 cubic fiMt 
second in low-water season. The clear transparent 
of these tributary rivers forms a strong contrast to ihm 
brown sediment-laden water of the Me Kawng. 

During a voyage up the Nam U as far as Mnang Ngoi 
we met many Kaws, and visited some fiuniliea of them 
living in their curious fishing huts in the middle of the river. 
There was fishing going on still, both with rods and nets 
and the river was full of fish-traps. Across the head of 
the rapids rows of fishing stakes are firmly planted in tim 
pebbles and boulders of the bottom. Every twenty yarda 
or so a roofed staging is erected, above a gap, on a gronp 

* Bpoeimeni from the many in- denie Imm of Ufth-ihapad Itfipeiig 
trotiva dykes of porphyritio basalt angita, and magnelila. Tha baaa li 



in this district consist of large of tarying density. The 

light-green to pale-brown pleo- rapids always occnr in tbo oaigk- 

chroio augites, and a few plagio- boarhoodoftheseioeka,bolhialha 

clastic felspars, porphyritio in a Me Kawng and Mam U. 
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of BtakeSi balluted witb stonee and stzongly bo tt r oMo d od 
the dowii-«tream lide. A platforoi goes all ronnd innde, 
ftnd the whole is roofed snd walled by a thatch of Ta Ka, 
or jangle gross, down to the water's edge. The only 
light admitted is thus through the water below, mi into 
this a couple of men will gaze, as they silently sit and smoke 
their long pipes, by the hour together. Now and then 
they detain a passing Gab or two, with the aid of a spear, 
or a wide dip net. And the little wives hush the children 




and steam tjie rice, on the narrow threfr-fbot floor around 
the edge, with the utmost complacency. 

The scenery of Nam U is remarkable for the lofty 
limestone precipices which are met at intervals all along 
its coarse. 

ExtensiTe dolomitisation has taken place at some 
points, and at others, such as in the reaches above Pak 
Bak, » very strong odour of sulphnretted hydrogen is given 
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in any given province of Siam for a period of ivvlte 
months. This could be renewed aa often aa waa deairabla^ 
and by doubling the fee they ooold reserve an eidoave 
right to proepect over a certain area of groond. It waa 
thus possible at a cheap rate to explore thoiooglily a 
promising spot, and to form a reliable opinion aa to its 
prospects, before applying for a mining lease. 

Under these circumstances a fairly accurate idea ooold 
be obtained as to what land it was actually important to 
include in the lease ; the poor ground could be omitted, 
and rent need not be paid for what was not wanted. The 
size to which each block was limited was fixed ; but no 
limit was placed on the number of blocks which oonld be 
taken up by one party, provided there was reasonable 
prospect of his being able to work them. In case of kia 
fSulure to do so, as each block was subject to a separata 
deed, any block on which the lessee's covenants were not 
duly perfoimed would revert to the Government. Tims 
the large monopolies which so often conduced to inefficient 
development of a property, and kept out other com- 
petent people, were made impossible. Bcnd'^ide mining 
was the thing to be encouraged, and the whole policy of 
the department, which has unfortunately not always beoa 
successful, has been to control the objectionable type of 
adventurer, who regards what he calls mining aa the last 
resort to which he can always turn. In a country like 
Siam, removed from the stronger and healthier cnrrents 
which circulate about such places as Hong Kong and 
Singapore, a great deal of the refuse of civilisation ia apt 
to become stranded. Extra-territoriality ia the ato^-in- 
trade of this class of individual; he investigates the 
treaties, and finds he has a right to this and a right to 
that. He may open mines ; very well, he will float a mine ; 
he will probably be able to pick a living in the p ro c es s . 
He may go up country and potter round, and terrorise the 
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' A good namber of rice rafts were also being got ready 
for the voyage down, when the water should' have risen. 

We had some days of heavy rain, which stopped onr 
progress, as the Lao cannot work in the cold drenching 
rain, and the poor fellows made the boat vibrate with 
their shivering. 

We ascended the worst rapid, Keng Luang, in one of 
these downpours. A more dismally amusing scene than 
this could hardly be imagined: the clouds low on the 
dripping hills around, the drenching torrents slanting 
with the wind, the wild grey river, and the forlorn and 
shivering human beings straggling with the boats' loads 
across the slippery rocks, and haaling at the ropes, or 
floundering in the torrent when a boat got swept away. 
This would often happen when a boat got the least bit 
across the current, but in all emergencies our men showed 
great pluck and pertinacity as well as judgment. When 
we got through, each man would rush to the now cold rice 
pot to get a handful to munch ere pushing on. . 

One must certainly ascend these rivers to appreciate 
in full the art of navigating them. 

Muang Ngoi, the largest ' town ' on the Nam U, has 
about a hundred houses. Muang Sun and Muang Kwa 
have only about sixty between them, and have no preten- 
sions to the title of Muang^ except perhaps that they are 
inhabited by Lao, and not by hill people. This gives a 
fair idea of the density of population. The word Muang^ 
which generally means a township or governor's residence, 
in this region means rather a Lao village, as opposed to a 
Ka or hill-tribe village ; the head of a Lao settlement, as 
belonging to the dominant race, being virtually the head 
of the surrounding hill-villages. 

During the voyage up, at Bau Pak Chim, we fell in with 
a queer pup, black and striped with rusty brown like a 
tiger, and possessed of elegant white cuff's and shirtfront. 
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Ha aeemed so dyilised that ha became my |«0|i e iiy tat 
the Bum of one rupee, and nnder the name of Bofer then 
^ and there began his travels. 

Mnang Ngoi is beantifoUy situated in a gorge of lime- 
stone precipiceSi with a little cultivated plain in rear of it. 
It has the main street, with a ditch on each side, diaracter* 
istic of Lao Muanga in Luang Prabang, and is overlooked. 
by a monastery situated at the foot of a pagoda-tipped 
knoll which commands the valley. When the Haw came 
down in 1887, the Lao weakly forsook this command iig 
spot, and the delighted enemy, who must inevitaUy have 
suffered very heavily if the place had been held, trundled 
the mountain guns, which had been left there, into the river. 
We met a number of the little Kui people coming in 
here with heavy loads of rice and cotton, bending double 
under their enormous packs, the broad straps of which thej 
place across the forehead. 

The high-road of the country is the river, the limestone 
ridges offering effectual barriers to communication of other 
kinds, and there being apparently in this part no elephants 
\ available for transport. 

The rise in the water level owing to the breaking of 
the rains had covered the sandbanks, where gold^washing 
is generally pursued, and we returned down river with 
little information on the subject but what was hearsay. 

The limestones provide admirable niches and cavea fiv 
conversion into shrines, which the Lao are quick enoogk 
to avail themselves of, and Buddhas innumerable gaM 
forth upon the passing traveller. The places were b^ 
daubed with numbers of paper tricolour flags stuck against 
the rocks by some of the fVeuch agents of the * Syndioai 
du Haut Lao,' who had been this way and found no other 
cutlet for their energy. It is, I believe, a form of mania 
which occasionally attacks otherwise harmless persona. 

For descending the river our boats were fitted with 
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HitSx bmboo «ir compMitmeDU, and had the gnnwalei 
maed, procantioiiB that were reiy oeoeBury. We lud 
BOind exhilnntmg minutoa in the two worst rapids, Keoff 
Kang and Keng Luang, which were made more wmrd to 
look npon, and more diflicalt to shoot, by the low mists 
which hong above them and the loi^ amonnt of water 
going orer, Havmg appeased the river spirit, who is es- 
pecially unamiablo at Keng Eang, we pulled and bailed 
mightily, and by Inck and non-interference of the spirit 




avoided both rocica and the heavy sarf of the centre with 



The last day in to Lnang Prabang we institated a 
long-distance race between the boats, which arouaed much 
enthatiaam. When rowing hard, the Lao got into what 
rowing men call a 'bucket,' of dimensions quite shocking to 
tlie orthodox oarsman, I was able to instill Third Trinity 
ideas on the subject into my crew, with the result that we 
reached Luang Prabang, and cooked and ate our supper, 
before Nai Suk, who had stroked his men pluckily all day, 
was heard hailing us in exhausted tones. We fed him, and 
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the Elephants, xeoeived its preaent name fifom the JV a fc — j, 
a golden image of Gktntama Buddha, said to haire oome 
* originally fiom Oeylon to Cambodia, and thenoe to lisfe 
been brought to Luang Prabang. Since its fint amTal it 
has been removed to Wieng Chan, thence to Bangkok, 
whence it returned once more. When the Haw sacked 
the place in 1887, some ^ wily old Lao ' carried it off and 
buried it in safety.^ 

This event was the result of a sad bungle, and un- 
settled the country for a longtime. The incursions of the 
Haw had since 1870 been confined to the territory east of 
Luang Prabang. They had ravaged Sibsawng Chu Tai, 
Hua Pun Tang Ha Tang Hok, and they had penetrated to 
Chieng Kwang and even to Wieng Chan in the great 
easterly bend of the Me Kawng at the 18th paraUeL Hera 
they were checked and nearly exterminated by Praya 
Mahamat, another column being broken up by Praym Sai 
at Tung Chieng Kum, and then the great mistake was 
made of depopulating the district in order to deprive the 
Haw of foothold in the future, the people being ordered to 
move west. The Haw returned in great numbers, and 
settled in Muang Puan.' An indecisive effort was made bj 
the Siamese at the beginning of 1885 to clear the conntiy 
of the marauders. Two columns converged on the Hmw 
L stockade at Tung Chieng Kum, one under the command 

% of a fine old character, Praya Pichai, fiither of the preaent 

^ governor of Pichai, liie other under that of Praya Rat, 

who seemed to have his full share of the weakncasea of 
the Court where he was bred — conceit, arrogance, and 
ignorance. 

Owing to disagreement between the two leaders, and 
lack of commissariat arrangements, the si^ge of tha 
stockade was not marked with success, though it abowed 

^ If eCarth^, Report en a Survey in Sunn, whkh is full of 
ing infonnation. ' Ibid. 
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tliat the Siamese can be as casual and dieerful sniflBsg 
powder as tobaooo-emoke. 

Mr. McCarthy 9' who was present part of the time, bears 
witness to the indifference they showed to th^ woundSi 
and to the cold and exposure at night, to their cheery 
spirits, and the shouts of defiance they exchanged with 
the Haw, and to the general happy-go-lucky method of 
warfare employed. 

Praya Pichai moved off northward to Muang Tei^/ 
eendinghis sick and wounded to Luang Prabang, and 
negotiations were entered into with Chao Lai,^ the most 
influential man in the Black Flag Country, whose fkther 
had been invested with power to administer the Sibsawng 
CShu Tai by the old Chao of Luang Prabang. He had 
always shown a great objection to any idea of Annamite 
encroachments, and he had been an enemy of the French, 
•and had been mixed up with the Black Flag and Haw 
movements on their frontiers. He now sent a letter accom- 
panied by presents to Praya Pichai by the hands of his 
two sons. The outcome was in every way satisfactory, 
and Praya Pichai, who with his whole party was down 
with fever, returned to Luang Prabang. The mortality 
among the Siamese due to fever alone was very heavy, and 
Praya Pichai himself died of it soon after. 

In 1887 another effort was made finally to clear the 
Haw out of Siamese territory. Prince Prachak was sent 
to operate from Nawng Kai, and Praya Surissk proceeded 
to Luang Prabang. While Praya Dejo marched from 
Kawng Kai, and occupied Tung Chieng Tum without 
much opposition, owing to the retreat of the Haw, Praya 
Surisak pushed on to M. Teng. Thinking, it would seem, 
that Chao Lai was not acting squarely, he placed the two 
sons, who had come down to receive him, in close confine- 

* Report an a Survey in Siam. * Dien Bien Phn of French mapB. 

* Deo Van Tir of French writen. 
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menty and erentnally aont them down to Bangkok llr. 
McCartihyy who was on the spot, pointed ont that aadi m 
proceeding could only end in disaeter — ^it would tiiroir 
Chao Lai into the hands of the French, bat his ezpoatol*- 
tions were not attended to, and he shortly after had to 
return to Bangkok to recover firom serious illness. 

Praya Surisak, having, as he thought, aocbmplished 
his purpose, returned down river, and was overtaken hj 
the news that the Haw were at Luang Prabang. 

It seems incredible that no force had been left at 
Muang Ngoi or Luang Prabang to preserve the ascend* 
ency over the Haw which had been gained. Tet ao it 
was, and when Chao Lai suddenly determined, as might 
have been anticipated, to demand the release of hia aona, 
and advanced towards Luang Prabang, no oppoeitioii was 
offered, and his Haw levies reached it with the diaorgmniaed 
Lao flying before them in a panic. 

A guard of twenty British Burmese traders waa the 
only force available to defend the old chief, who dedarad 
he would stop and die in the place rather than nm awaj. 
His sons, however, compelled him to go off down river ia 
a boat, as his people had mostly done already. The town 
was fired and looted, and the Haw returned the way thej 
came, while the old chief went down to Bangkok. 

At the end of the year the French forces advanoed 
against the Haw from the side of Tongkin to Moang Lai, 
and as the Siamese under Praya Surisak were br mwwy 
still in the Me Nam Valley, they occupied the plain of Teog; 
and thus the Sibsawng Chu Tai fell quietly into the handa 
of France. 

Praya Surisak arrived too late, and found IL Piavie^ 
who had been travelling with a Siamese escort to whoei 
he owed his life on one occasion when surrounded hj Hm 
Haw, now threatening him with force if he did not letiva. 
It was mutually agreed that each party should ™^«***^in its 
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poaitum iintS their respective Ctovemments oonid be 
referred to, and then Praya Surisak devoted himself with 
some ability to reorganising the country. 

The rather strange step was taken in Luang Prabang 
of abolishing the feudal relations existing between the 
people and the chiefs, while the old Ch<io was heaped with 
honours and asked to retire, and his two sons took up the 
reins of government. It is doubtful if much benefit was 
derived from the first step, and it is quite certain that the 
second, betraying, as it did, a distrust of the old chief, 
who was universally loved and looked up to, could not but 
have ill efiects. These events, with the desecration of the 
Wats and pagodas by the Haw, a second fire which burned 
a great part of the town, and an epidemic of something 
very like cholera, had tended to unsettle the impressionable 
townsfolk, and make them feel that somehow they had 
lost huUj and luck was against them. This feeling was 
only just beginning to die away at the time of our visit, 
and to its disappearance the energetic and public-spirited 
commissioner had largely contributed by his cheery 
activity and go-ahead administration. He was undoubt- 
edly master of the situation, the two chiefs having neither 
the ability nor the knowledge to take the initiative. Very 
pleasant and easy-going fellows they were, like all Luang 
Prabang men, more inclined to enjoy the blessings of life 
than to combat its evils. Pra Prasada, on the other hand, 
was {>ossessed of an unusual amount of keenness and 
kindliness of heart. He taught himself English, and 
carried on the whole administration of the province at 
the same time with such good efiect that when we 
arrived he was able to give me the latest European 
news from the papers, and was the most popular man 
in Luang Prabang. 

The Lao population of the town, including suburbs, 
was at this time about 9,000, while the province was put 
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down at 98,500| of whom probably a qnarter lifad en th» 
narrow starip on tho ri^t bank of the Me Kawng. 

The town nestles round a little pcnnted, pagoda-tqppad 
hill about 200 feet high, known as i\i or Tol Ohamm 6i^ 
and, were it walled like Nan or Chieng Mai, it might have 
bid defiance to the Haw. For on the west it is protected 
by the Me Kawng, and on the north-east and north the 
Nam Kan flows beneath it. From the river the 100& are 
seen amongst the bamboos and palms, high above the hi{^ 
water level of the rainy season, when the torrent rises fortf 
feet. The red-tiled roof of the Wat on the Pu C%atrm 8i 
and the lofty pagoda pinnacle at the summit d<nninate the 
whole plain to the mountains, and the boom of the greet 
drum which strikes the watches rolls rumbling round their 
flanks to the distant villages. 

Wide streets at right angles to one another are the 
characteristic of the new town around the pagoda hill, the 
Government offices and buildings having been placed hj 
Pra Prasada on the south and east. On the promontorj 
of land between the Nam Kan and Me Kawng» beyond the 
residence of the Chao Luang, and beyond the market 
which is held in the wide main North and South Str ee t , 
the thatched houses cluster close together. 

We had ample opportunity to note the decided con- 
trasts between these people, who belong to the Lao Foi^ 
Kao, or eastern branch of the Lao race, and their western 
brothers of Nan or Chieng Mai, who are the Lao Pong 
Dam. 

The Tai or ShAn race, which is found firom Manipur 
around the basin of the Irawadi to Yunan and Tongkin^ 
and from the edge of Tibet in 28'' N. Lat. to Cambodia end 
to Lat. 7"* in the Malay peninsula, is the most munerons 
and most widely distributed of the races of Indo-China. 

The Siamese themselves, the most southerly rapreeen- 
tatives of the race, have been largely influenced by their 
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Borromidiiiga in the seaboard plains and by contact with 
the Chinese, Malays, CambodianSi Mons, and others* 
The LaOy though of the same branch originally as the 
Siamese, have, by remaining in the mountainous inland 
districts, retained with greater purity the characteristics 
of the race. The western branch, however, which seems 
to have migrated south by Chieng Sen and the Me Nam 
Valley, has been considerably influenced by the Burmese— 
as, for instance, in their language as it is now written. 
The eastern branch, which appears to have followed a more 
eastern route down the Nam U and the Me Kawng, retain 
a written language very like the Siamese, and have adopted 
the Me Kawng Valley as their home. It is curious, by the 
way, how much both branches dislike the word ' Lao ' being 
applied to themselves. They invariably maintained they 
were Tai, and not Lao, as our friends the Lu had also 
done. Both words, ' Lao ' and ' Lu,' seem originally to have 
meant ' man/ and now are usually applied by their neigh- 
bours when out of hearing. 

The Lao of the Me Kawng struck us as, if possible, 
much lazier than the Lao Pong Dam, and as having more 
vices. The men all smoke opium habitually, and, though 
there is very little drunkenness, the people drink their 
fall share of the native liquor, while theft is not entirely 
unknown. There is no doubt one cannot condemn Indo- 
Chinese mountaineers for smoking opium, for it is, in 
moderation, the best antidote that exists to the terrible 
fever bred in these hills by long marches, varying tempera- 
tures, and empty stomachs. At the same time, the Nan 
men do without it, and they are almost the only people 
in Indo-China of whom it can be said. My experience 
of opium-smokers was not, so far, a favourable one, as the 
majority of my escort were hopelessly addicted to it, and 
dreamed their way through life with as little exertion to 
themselves as possible ; they were perfectly useless for any 
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purpose whatever. A wider experience diowed thai tiie 
ShAna, as a rale, do not take to the drug in exoeaii and 
that its use in moderation is certainly beneficbJ to them* 
This has long been maintained by Mr. Scott^ whoae 
opinion, based on long, experience and carefiil observatioiiy 
is to my mind conclusive. 

The Loang Prabang folks, however, take what is a 
necessity to many of their hill-dimbing neighbonrSy and, 
as lazy people will, use it in excess. Opium and an idle 
life combined are certainly not beneficial, and in Luang 
Prabang both are very largely indulged in. 

One vice all too common has mercifully not been 
introduced, and the day that gambling comes among the 
pleasure-loving Lao will be an evil one indeed. Its 
demoralising effect among weak-minded Easterns like 
the Siamese is only too apparent around the capital, 
where it is the cause of robbery, dacoity, and even occa- 
sionally of murder. And it is very greatly to the credit 
of the Siamese that they have recognised this fact to 
the extent of suppressing it in Luang Prabang, whereas 
its encouragement would have been a great aonroe of 
revenue. 

The people were not overburdened with taxes, theie 
being only a poll-tax of eight rupees for heads of families 
and four for unmarried, able-bodied men per annnm. 
Oorvie had practically been abolished, and a regular rate 
of wage established for all men engaged in Govemmeiit 
work, whether Lao or hill men. 

Prince Henri, whose business was to decry Siameae 
administration, declares that the taxes were very heavy. 
I saw no evidence of this in Luang Prabang, tnie aa it 
has been of Siam proper. But when the Frendi took 
possession in 1893 they increased the poll taxes ao greatly 
that Prince Henri's remarks became true, and eorvie 
reintroduced. 

et 
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The character of the Luang Prabang people was written 
in their market. Instead of getting the business over in 
the early morning, the women sat in their booths till 
nearly noon, gossiping and chatting with the men folk 
who wandered slowly np and down. It was the fashion- 
able lounge of the city ; silk petticoats and scarves glanced 
in the sunlight, and pretty lips flashed smart remarks ; 
the beauty, wit, and wealth of Luang Prabang was there 
gathered for the admiration of the hill man or the foreigner. 
In the afternoon it was i^esumed again, but not on so 
large a scale ; in fact, the afternoon market was mono- 
polised by that class in Luang Prabang society which 
answers to those Londoners to whom, in their craving for 
excitement, evening papers are a necessary condition of 
life. They got the latest gossip in its most garbled 
version, and enjoyed that pleasure of hearing about other 
people's business which attracts so many among ' civilised ' 
communities of Western lands. 

But it was at night when the sun was set that social 
life was at its merriest. A most curious custom existed 
for the respectable women folk to go out walking arm- 
in-arm along the road, singing in chorus, and chaffing 
passers-by. It was most unlike the behaviour of the women 
anywhere else in Indo-China ; the Ka and hill girls run 
away into the jungle at the bare sight of strangers, and 
the Lao and Siamese women generally at least wait until 
they are spoken to, and, though good business women and 
terrible chatterboxes at times, are modest and hard-work- 
ing. The Luang Prabang ladies reminded one of persons 
in pince-nez and tailor-made petticoats who elbow people 
to one side at railway stations in London. 

When they went home — which they did early, for 
they were evidently not entirely emancipated— one heard 
at last the subdued notes of a hen drifting on the night 
air, whose owner was serenading some fair lady. In their 
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love for moiio lies the best quality of the Luang Pkahaag 
people ; they aie essentially mnsicali and the little citj 
was before idl a place of sweet aonnds. 

The deep note of the drum at the pagoda^ the dear 
tones of the monastery bells which answered it, and the 
evening calls of the bngles firom the scattered gmad- 
houses were delightful to listen to after the jangle aomida 
which had so long been our only music ; and my moat 
vivid impression of the place is still the orchestra of somid 
which vibrated round the valley at nine o'clock as one 
turned in upon a mat out in the hot verandah. And thun 
long into the night would rise and fall the quick ien 
notes, whose player was wending homeward. 

In the hall of the Government oflBces, latdy boill 
by Pra Prasada, there were often held in the evening 
functions of the nature of a ' literary joust ' or contest in 
wit and repartee, which answered more to the old West* 
minster ^challenge' than to anything I know of. We 
hod a full orchestra of a couple of kens^ a couple of two* 
stringed violins, and a high-pitched flageolet. The giria 
sat along one side in all their finery of silk, flowers, and 
gold bangles, chewing betel to give them confidence, and 
the men along the other, smoking to calm their nenrea. 
One of the young women would then suggest a subject, 
and the champion on the other side proceed to extemporise 
on it to the best of his ability. The orchestra had ceaaed, 
and only the gentle ken notes accompanied him as he 
sang. The nasal high-pitched tones are not veiy lovefy 
to the Western, but the substance appeared to be a^ 
mirable, to judge from the laughter and applause. After 
each verse the singer would relight his cigarette, or take 
a piece of betel ; chafi* and banter passed round, while the 
orchestra struck in with the refrain in rapid two-fimr 
time, and all joined with clapping hands in the Malay 
fashion and with the tinkling metal. The effect of thk 
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was fiometimeB wonderfhl; the xiKmotony'liaid ceased to 
be wearisome. 

Another kind of .musical repartee is also iashionable, 
and there is a very good description of it in Prince Henri's 
book.* His account of Luang Prabang is the best I 
knoWy and it is relieved from being dull by the pleasant' 
little bits of cheap patriotism and hearty anti-English 
sentiment which enliven it. A few inaccuracies in regard 
to the relations between the Siamese and Luang Prabang 
are not of sufficient importance to spoil a really charming 
picture of the place. 

The power of extemporising is cultivated not only 
in the Loo States but in Siam. My stout boy Deng, 
who was anything but a poet in ideas or appearance, 
used as we got nearer home in all our journeys to sit 
up late crooning the most astounding blank verse about 
our trip. As we neared Bangkok his excitement 
became intense, and we could not get him to sleep at 
all; as he had no idea of music, it was sometimes try- 
ing. He generally began by an elaborate introduction 
of all the characters of the piece, which took some two 
hours ; he then described every event he could remember, 
and got to about the fourth month of our journey some- 
where near sunrise, when we were up to make a start. 

The keii played in Luang Prabang is an improved 
and more highly developed type of the reed organ which is 
in use among the Mxisur and other Chinese frontier tribes.^ 
The sound is produced by reed pipes, which give a singu- 
lar sweetness to the instrument, its only fault being its 
small compass. The larger Lao instruments have only 
fourteen reeds, the more primitive even fewer. Of these, 
two are the same note, and are used for the drone, which is 
employed a good deal as in the bagpipe, and thus there are 

* Around Tonkin and Siam, London : Chapman & Hall, Limited, 
1894. ' Appendix xv. 
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only thirteen different notes, though on a large one Willi 
sixteen reeds in my poesession there are jnst tivo oetafea. 
Above the little wooden air chamber into which the player 
blows there ib a hole or air escape in each reed. In blow* 
ing into the instrument no sound is produced nntfl the air 
escape is closed ; the vibration of the little metal tongue of 
the reed then communicates itself to the column of air 
in the speaking length of the pipe, and the note somida 
whether the vibration is produced by an np-take or down- 
tokedraughtinthepipe — ^in other words, whether the player 
blows or draws the wind. This saves the constant pausing 
for breath which would otherwise be necessary to the 
human bellows, and crescendo and diminuendo effects are 
beautifully produced by regulating the breathing. The 
speaking length is regulated by openings cut in the reeds, 
from half an inch to an inch in length, and when the pipea 
are arranged in two rows, as is usual, these openings are 
cut on the inner sides, and so are not very apparent. The 
lowest note on my big ken (low e) has 3 ft. 6 in. qieaking 
length, the highest 11 in. They are generally claasififid 
in lengths ; thus we have six sawk (10 ft.), four sawk 
(6 ft. 8 in.), and two sawk (3 ft. 4 in.) as the most osoal 
lengths, but the first is a most exhausting instrument to 
play, and is the rarest, although its deep notes are not to 
be surpassed. The length is an inconvenience, especially 
as the player usually carries it with him wherever he goea 
on his journeys. The most usual is the four-sawk lem^ aa 
it is a convenient length to sling across the bade, and haa 
some fine notes. The pipes, which are often beaatifolly 
marked by heating over a fire, are fixed into the air 
chamber by on air-tight packing of beeswax. To replace 
a reed or repair damage, the beeswax is worked away, 
the bands of withies loosened, and the pipe firmly pushed 
out from the lower end. The tongue of the i^^ often 
gets caught, and a few smart flips of a springy bamboo 
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lath generally releases it. An alloy is most commonly 
used for the reed tongae, bat silver is preferred| for the 
quality of its note and its lasting power. The air chamber 
is generally made from a fimit known as luk lamut, or other 
hard wood, and a deal of labour is spent in hollowing it, 
shaping the mouthpiece, cutting the parallel slits for the 
pipes, and in polishing and finishing it ofi*. The ken is 
certainly the most elaborate and most musical of Indo- 
Chinese instruments ; but its arrangement is at first puzz* 
ling to the learner, owing to the disposal of the notes so as 
to suit the fingers of the two hands and enable them to 
give the combinations used by the Lao players. 

The Siamese instruments appear to be arranged for a 
pentatonic series, consisting of the 1, 2, 8, 5, and 6 of a 
major diatonic scale. But the keii of Luang Prabang is 
arranged for our full major diatonic scale with its relative 
minor, and is invariably in beautiful tune. In the single 
reed of Nan, owing probably to the greater difficulty of 
adjusting the breath, the intervals are generally less 
satisfactory to the ear. It is, however, pierced for eight 
notes, and is undoubtedly meant to express the whole 
series of the octave.* 

Every man in the place could play the instrument, and 
every girl has been serenaded by it. These were the most 
important occupations in life for the upper classes — which 
is to say, as every one, since the ^ abolition of slavery,' was 
as good as his neighbour, for every man and woman in 
Luang Prabang. 

Mr. McCarthy called the new regime a ' mild republi- 
canism,' and Prince Henri also, not inaptly, likened it to one 
of the old Greek republics. The Chao, although looked up 
to, was kept well in hand by his seiia^ or council, and laws 
were very light. Every one wore gold bangles in preference 
to silver, which, like work, was only fit for kas, or moun- 

' Appendix xv. 
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the genoral ffi^ ia 1887. 

The Lm) pcJice, who had been latdy en r olled, had datka 
oftheHghtertnataie. Thej diared with the fair SiaaMaa 
gnaids the dotiea of &n watchmen, and Teiy efficiedtlj 
tbejr did their work. 

The Wats of the town, notwithstanding their dc ac * 
oration by the Haw, who fired some, and dog into 
the pagodas or upeet ihem in their eeardi for Taloable 
loot, were many of them in fiidr condition dnrii^ our 
viait. They show a few points of diffisrence from the 
style of the Western Lao ; notably in the general low 
effect of the buildings, and the lantemlike adornment in 
the centre of the roof line, whidi, though occasional in the 
west, is hardly ever omitted here. This, thou^ pniely 
an exterior ornament, reminds one very modi of the 
lanterns with which one is fiemiiliar in college halla at 
home. Brick and stucco are used more largely for the 
walls, the porches are a little less ornate and are ap-» 
proached by fewer steps, and generally the outline ia \tm 
effective than some of those we had already seen. Tlie 
monastery precincts are generally enclosed by a wall 
instead of a timber palisade, and the entrance ia often 
through a rather effective gateway; within, numbera of 
wihaUy or shrines, stand round the Bawi — pretty, aolid 
little buildings with brick-vaulted roof. They are gene* 
rally under fourteen feet in length, the height being abonl 
seven-eighths of the length, and the result is a very nicdy 
proportioned little structure. It has an entrance at <me 
end, and at the inner end a figure of Gautama site in the 
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qniet ; the npper ridge of (be roof U fimalied off with the ' 
CDStoniaty sn&lce finial and the little central ' lantern.' 
The troe arch is, as in China, not understood. Whererer 
the weight comes, a horizontal beam u placed, npon which, 
in woodwork, perpendicular sapports are placed, or, in 
Bhmework, the masonry is bnilt up. Tlie gate at Wat 
Prabang is an instance. The arch ia merely an omameat, 
and it most be confessed an nnasnal ornament; but the 
weight of the superstructure is taken entirely by the 
horizontal beams which are seen inside. This fact is one 
of the chief causes of the rapid decay of the buildings 




of Indo-China ; the first signs of age always show thenn- 
•elves in the horizontal crosspiece, for it is a shortlired 
and inefficient substitute for the noble arch. 

A large number of the old ruined monastsriea, which 
of coarse go ' nnrestored ' to rock and ruin, still contain a 
few fine fmgmenta of wood-carving and iresco work, as 
well as some of the efiective gilding on black or red ground, 
with which the traveller in Siam becomes familiar. 

Daring our stay in the town we were accommodated 
in the schoolhouse lately built by the Commissioner, in 
which Mr. McCarthy, the Director*General of Surreys, 
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had reoessed during the rams with' hit sorrejr parties. 
. Many were the stories we heard, boUi firom Lao and 
Siamese, of his tremendous energy and his oontempt far 
obstmctions. I had some of his preliminaiy sheeta with 
me, and they were a constant soarce of admiration darin|f 
our trip. The self-constituted critics who have assisted to 
make his work harder than it was by nature have no 
conception of the determination and accuracy with whidi 
the work has been done, the difficulties of tranqMrt, 
I commissariat, and communication in such a oonntiy, or 

the tremendous hardships to be endured. It must be 
remembered that it was done entirely with the assistance 
of one experienced man, Mr. Smiles, and of a staff of young 
Siamese trained by himself — ^a class of man firom whom, 
as a rule, no accurate work or long-applied effint can be 
got, and who yet contributed a mass of good work to thd 
survey by route surveys, traverses, and the like, where 
accuracy was a first essential. In the face of a great deal 
more than difficulties of nature, the Indian triangnbtioQ 
has been connected with Chieng Mai, Luang Prabang and 
Nawng Kai, along the northern border of Siam, the 
Bangkok triangulation has been extended along the coasti 
and over twelve hundred positions have been. determined 
by star observations for latitude or for azimuth, or by time 
and latitude observations. 

It is satisfactory to know that the quality of the work 
is appreciated by such an experienced authority as Colonel 
Woodthorpe. 

Apart from the survey itself, there is another reaolt 
which is, to my mind, of untold value to the Siamese. It 
has been proved that Siamese can do careful and accmwte 
work while enduring physical hardships of no mean kind. 
In face of the general experience, no result could be mote 
valuable than this. 

One of the attractions of Luang Prabang is its fishing. 
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wUch, although oairied on by small drift netSi oaolw of an 
exciting kind. Small sharp-lined canoes are nsed, with 
two men, one at each end, and they drift down the current 
with their net oat. Holding the head and foot ropes ready 
to haul in in one hand, they paddle gently with the other, 
one foot often assisting to give the necessary direction to 
the boat's head. The net is thirty fathoms long by two 
wide, and is floated by calabashes at intervals of a fathom, 
and sank by stones. 

The pla leiim^ which is caught extensively in March, 
April, and iMay, is also known in the Me Nam, but here 
grows larger and averages 70 lb. in weight. 

The famous 'pla bvJc, which I have never seen, as it 
comes up to spawn in June, July, and August, is much 
prized for its roe, and Mr. McCarthy gives the measure* 
ments of one he assisted to catch as length 7 ft. and 
girth of body 4 ft. 2 in., and it weighed 130 lbs. ; in con- 
trast to the pla leuTTiy it has neither scales nor teeth, and 
such a fish is worth ten rupees. It descends after the 
rains, but is not caught then, as it travels deeper down. 
The Lao say that it breeds in the retired backwaters 
above Nawng Kai. !M. Pavie believes that it comes from 
the sea, but, although it seems to be known at Bassac, I 
could never hear of it lower down, or as being known in 
the great lake of Cambodia. On the whole, its haunts 
seem to be between the 14th and 20th parallels. 

The great drawback to the Me Kawng Valley, and to 
Luang Prabang particularly, is the virulence of the fevers 
contracted by nearly all strangers who stay long within its 
borders, and which kills untold numbers of the native 
population every year. 

The number of Siamese who died of fever alone during 
the expeditions against th;^ Haw bandits was appalling, and 
it was only when quinine was sent up in large quantities 
that the mortality was checked. So great a reputation 
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plaoa. 

Oor own party Bulbred in the nsoal way, and a Hh i w i gh 
we were in the vallej at the beet time of year ear boala 
were aometimes like hoipitalfl, only two men beaidea 
myself eacainng. The fever was generally of the wimitleni 
type and very dangeronSy bat by taking it in time and 
nursing the men with care we had only two casea which 
became aeriooa. The temperature rises to 105^ at an 
extraordinary rate, the patient gets a yellow tinge in the 
eyes and on the face, and often the only way of saving him 
is to administer violent purgatives or emetics^ which reduce 
the temperature and afTord relief at once. Without these 
death generally ensues within forty-eight hours in the 
more virulent attacks. It was often pitiable to see the 
way the Indo-Chinese native would collapse when attacked 
by it on the march, and in time one becomes a walking 
dispensary, ready for all emergencies. 

It is, no doubt, irritating sitting up at night with tiieae 
people when they are raving, and their comrades are too 
tired after a hard day to do their duty by them, but any 
one who does it will perhaps learn what (gratitude is 
like. 

The intermittent type, although exhausting to the 
system, is not dangerous, unless it continues ibr long 
periods and internal complications supervene; very eon* 
gested liver and spleen are the usual results, and "*^^^nt1 
sores and indigestion combine to make the patient's life a 
son*ow to himself and a nuisance to his fellow-men. 

Dysentery and inflammation of the eyes were the two 
other diseases one was most often asked to prescribe for in 
the Lao country. The usual native method of treating 
dysentery makes it almost certain death, and the Fnmpoan 
is only appealed to when too late. 
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The use of qoimne is, to my mindi often overdone in 
malarial eoantries. People think that they have only to 
take five grains every morning,* and fifteen and thirty or 
more when ' feeling down/ in order to defy the malady. 
If they escape malarial poisoning, they at least acquire 
qoinine poisoning, and help to rain their digestion. And 
if once fever does get a hold of them, the efficacy of 
quinine to them is nearly lost. 

Moreover, for a long journey where transport is so 
difficulty quinine cannot be carried in sufficient quantities 
to keep up a regular daily allowance to oneself and one's 
men, as well as to meet the requirements of those who are 
constantly brought to the traveller needing it sorely. The 
only possible way would be to determine to ignore the 
health of one's fellow-travellers, and to refuse help to the 
villagers, a course which only one man I ever met dared to 
recommend, and he was a Protestant missionary. 

The way is to deal out a morning allowance only in 
bad places, or when the party is subject to rapid changes 
of temperature, and when any man looks ailing or off 
colour in the least give him a couple of pills, and see him 
swallow them on the spot. 

Our stay in Luang Prabang was most fatal. To make 

up for the lost time, every one ate rice cakes and Vnoms 

from morn till night, for it is nice to have enough. But 

there was a price to be paid for the sudden change, and 

sometimes only five out of the twenty were good for any- 
thing. 

The trade of the place was unimportant. The imports 

consisted of opium from Chieng Tung and Yunan ; the 

usual piece goods, cotton yarns, thread, sugar, kerosene, 

and tea in small quantities from Bangkok ; and woollen 

cloth, dyes, gold thread, needles, and betel-boxes in still 

* M. Pavie told me he did this regularly. 
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smaller qnantitieB from Chieng Hai, uearij tba whole of 
which were British goods. 

The French yice^oonsul, who had no ezeqnator and 
who kept a shop, imported toys, satins, scent, triooloiir 
flags, and other useful articles. In two months nearfy 
20,000 francs' worth were imported by the BIa<^ RiTer, 
Nam Nua, and Nam U route from Tongkin, with some 
loss in the Nam U Rapids. The store was certainly well 
stocked. Except tricolours and medals inscribed '8yn- 
dicat Fran^ais dn Laos, comptoirs k Luang Prabmftg^ 
Houtdne, Bassac, Kieng-Hong,' ' with which all Tisitors 
were presented, the goods did not, however, seem to find 
their way out again. In a fit of generosity I bonj^t some 
presents for my men, flowered woollen stufi by way of 
pasj or mantles, for best occasions ; they volunteered the 
information that they would have preferred a bit of Lao 
work, as these would not last and would not wash. Their 
artistic taste was also offended by the colours, and, in 
short, they objected to them on eveiy ground. I was not 
surprised, therefore, to find that the store was heavily 
I subsidised, and that the Xiao prefer their own ronj^ cotton 

and silk stuSs, which stand wear and tear much better. 
The Luang Prabang people wear silk almost entirely, as the 
silk worm is bred extensively, and the texture of the silk- 
woven garment is so durable that it outlasts many cotton 
ones. The taste displayed in the quality of the oolooring is 
far superior to what it will be twenty years hence, if cheap 
European goods are largely imported. Horizontal stripes 
• of white, yellow, and red shades on black grounds are most 

' usual for the women's petticoats, and check patterns of 

I the same colours are frequent in the men's panuKg$y bvi 

\ are less common on the whole than in Nan. Some of the 



I 
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(Ohieng-Hang) at that date ii an time, 
interesting index to t)\e extent 
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gold- and tSver-embroidered trimmings 'are layiah in their 
ornament. 

The export trade, although scarcely larger, was more 
interesting. The chief articles were : gam-benjamin and 
dlk, of each of which two qnalities are disfingnished, 
wax, sticklac, cntch, cardamom, a little ebony, cinnamon 
and indigo, rhinoceros and deer horns, which are used by 
the Chinese for medicine, ivory, cotton, and fish roe. 

Of these the largest and most valuable was gam-ben- 
jamin. This resin is only produced in the eastern part of 
Luang Prabang. Like nearly all the other exports, it found 
its way to Bangkok either by the Me Nam or Korat routes, 
and thence was shipped to London for the French and 
Belgian markets, where it is in demand for manufacture 
into balsam. Nearly twenty tons were exported annually, 
valued at about ^21,000 (2,300Z.) 

Ivory used to come from the whole of the eastern 
Me Kawng country, but the total did not exceed four tons 
annually, or about ^17,000 worth (1,900Z.), and of this but 
a small proportion came from Luang Prabang. It remains 
to be seen what effect the French occupation will have on 
these exports ; it may be regarded as certain, at all events, 
that every endeavour will be made to divert the trade to 
Annam or Tongkin ; at present, small as it is, it shows 
every sign of falling altogether. 

The other exports appear very insignificant when 
reduced to pounds sterling, and the total value of the 
import and export trade of the province, including the 
caravan trade at the north-western frontier, seems never 
to have exceeded 80,000/. annually, or about a third of 
that of the whole Siamese Me Kawng Valley to the great 
lake.' 

* Estimating the total at the Lake Provinces (chap, xxii.), 

240,000/., made up as follows: 40,000/. The French occupation 

Liuang Prabang, 80,000/.; Korat of the left bank has so far only 

Plateau (chap, xi.), 120,000/. ; and materially affected Luang Pra- 
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OHAP. X TRADE ROUTES 

The greater part of the trade of the town was in the 
hands of Chinese traders. It nearly all went faj boal to 
Paklai, and across by elephant to ITtaradit, and then bjr 
the Me Nam, the way we had come to Bangkok. Aiy^lny 
route was the one we followed when retaming by river to 
Nawng Kai| thence by cart to Eorat, and then by padc- 
bullocks to the Me Nam. The first occupied four weeks in 
descending and more than seven weeks in ascending; the 
latter, being more overland, was still longer, and more 
expensive. 

The question arises whether the lines of communication 
along which the country will be opened up in the fntnie 
will follow these routes, or will take the Nam U and Black 
River route to Tongkin, or one of those from the lower 
Me Kawng between the 16th and 19th parallels, over to tlie 
Annam seaboard. 

The Black River route does not seem to compare with 
that by Paklai and the Me Nam, owing to the 
physical difficulties in the rivers ; while the 
of the Annam passes for trade purposes is very doubtful, 
for the affluents of the Me Kawng, by which access mnst 
be got to the neighbourhood of the Annamite watershed, 
seem by all accounts very unfit for navigation. In their 
default extensive railways will be needed. 

The result of the introduction of tariffs, if such shoold 
be resorted to by the French on the Me Kawng, will most 
likely be to kill the import trade entirely. For IVenck 
goods are not suited to the wants of the people, and if they 
cannot get British and German goods at a cheap price 
they will do without. 

It is noticeable that Prince Henri, in his consideration 
of the question,' does not even mention the great artery, 

bang*ii ihare of the total. I find xxxiz.) llr. Blaek toUoet Mr. 

llr. llobert Gordon in 1891 esti- Gordon*! fignre {Oeogr. /omiial^ 

mated the total at 250,000/. {Jour- toI. tuL No. 5). 

nal Soc, of Arti, No. 1.908, vol. * In Around T(mkm mmi 8\ 
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the Me Kawng, which it has been constantly asserted 
is to lead French commerce from Saigon into the heart 
of Indo-China, if not into China itself; and he actually 
considers at some length the advisability of bnilding 
railways from its banks into Annam. In fact, he seems 
in that connection to accept the verdict of Francis Oamier 
against the possibility of its being nsed as a navigable 
waterway. This opinion — formed as it was by a man who 
was himself a sailor, and who therefore knew what boats 
could do, and who had unequalled opportunities for judging 
the Me Kawng both at high water and at low — has been 
too much ignored by the French Colonial party. 

Statements about the navigability of the river have 
been so constantly reiterated by persons who wished it to 
be navigable that when they obtained command of it in 
1893 there is no doubt most Frenchmen believed they 
had obtained a navigable waterway into Yunan. Not 
only is this not the case, but it does not even form a high- 
road for their own Lao acquisitions. The applause which 
has been justly given to M. Simon, of the French Navy, 
for getting the steam launch * La Grandi^re ' up past ail 
the rapids to Tang Aw, is in itself proof of the difficulties 
of navigation to be overcome. Had the Me Kawng 
been the waterway it has been stated to be, the exploit 
would not have deserved anything but a passing notice. 
Prince Henri speaks of it in one passage as being ' in the 
future one of the widest and deepest waterways open to 
the extension of civilisation.' No doubt there are parts 
of the river where this may be true — ^below the Kawng 
rapids in lat. 14^. For the rest of its course a great 
many superlatives of opposite meaning are the only ones 
which express the truth. That steam launches of mode- 
rate draught will be able to navigate the reaches of 
river which intervene between the chief great rapids, but 
that they cannot navigate — that is, ply with regularity 
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and certamty — ^in the neighbourhood of the rapids 
selyes, are conclnsionB onr ezperienoes very aoon fiifoed 
npon ns. That with a saflBdent ezpenditoie of time and 
the aid of nambers of men it is possible to get a steam 
launch over the worst of the rapids is self-evident, but 
that it can only be done once in a way as a iamr im 
fcn'ce^ and at an expenditure of time and monej 
qnite out of proportion to the results, is equally obnons. 
There seem one or two practical objections even to this. 
It will be nearly impossible to come down again — ^im* 
possible without risking the ship more than any skipper 
would care to do. Owing to the sparse popnlaticni, it 
must be extremely difficult to get the number of men 
necessary for the haulage of the boat, and, if obtained, 
the question of food supply will in many places be a difficolt 
one to solve. 

The building of tramlines to join the navigable reacbes» 
or the erection of locks, would cost more than the Man* 
Chester Canal has done, and would have, allowing for an 
enormous increase of steam launches, boats, and popolation, 
about a ten-thousandth part of the tonnage to make it pay. 

Lieutenant Simon has, in my humble opinion, done n 
magnificent service in a plucky and sailorlike manner. 
One would like to have seen and helped him at it, and 
know how he passed Keng La and Keng Lnxmg and the 
Chieng Kan rapids. 

And one would also like to know what the two yearsT 
voyage necessary to get the * Grandidre ' and the * Maarie * 
to Tang Aw cost, what they will do there, and how thej 
will get down again. Something has been said abont 
* inspiring terror ' : one feels inclined to hope the Aialsand 
the cormorants are duly impressed, but inspiring terror in 
the Lao could be done so much mora cheaply. 

There are five main rapid-barriers on the river: 
Kawng, in lat. 14**, over 300 miles firom the month, and 

pt 
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only * few milea nwtli of the Utitnds of Bangkok; 
Eement, ]»t, 16°, some sixty miles in length; Wieng 
Chan to Chieng Kan, lat. 18", tJiirty milea in length ; 
^Vna, or Keng Lnang, lat. 19", twenty miles in length ; 
and the Ban Tannn, Keng Han, and Keng Ia aeries, in 
the east and west, reach above Lnong Prabang, stretching 
about fif^ miles, with short interrals between. 

A glance at the map also shows the get^Tsphical 
ad?antage which the Golf of Siam has over the Me Kawng 




as an outlet for the trade of Indo-China. To attain the 
latitude of Ayothia, sixty miles from the sea, by the Me 
Kawng route, a boat jonmey of nearly 400 miles and 
a transhiptnent of goods over the great Kawng barrier 
mnst be accomplished. Utaradit, which is not twenty 
miles from the parallel of Chieng Kan, is only 250 miles 
beyond Ayuthia, and can be reached in three weeks with- 
out transhipment. Chieng Kan ia 500 miles from Kawng, 
and separated by ninety milea of rapids. 
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The splendid elevated plateau of Tung CSiieag 
and Chieng Ewang is the only portion of the Ben 
sessions of France which do not natoially comwuniicate 
with Bangkok. 

The truth, which has long been insisted on faj 
patent observers, is at last becoming recognised, and 
writers in the French Colonial papers, not without 
display some feeling on the subject. ^ We are in a fiur 
way/ says one, ' to deceive ourselves bitterly about this 
Laos country, and this time the opponents of odonial 
expansion will enjoy a laugh. . • . One condition essential 
to the rational development of the country is the existence 
of means of communication provided by nature, or^ lacking 
these, roads made by men. Now the former are wanting, or 
nearly so, since only the Me Kawng traverses a portion of 
these vast territories, and its navigability in the upper parts 
is still a problem which is far from being solved ; for ths 
brilliant achievements of Lieutenant Simon prove nothing* 
i) — I should have added ' commercially/ ^ Above Kawng/ 

says another writer, ' the Me Kawng may serve for trade, 
except in the spring, when the water is very low. Above 
Wien Chan the Me Kawng does not appear to be pmcUcally 
navigable, and, pending the details of Lieutenant Simon's ' 
voyage, his arrival at Luang Prabang may be condnciTe to 
French prestige rather than to trade.' 

And now the most recent proposal ^ is that a rmOwsy 
should be built from Saigon to Bassac, two points coo- 
nected by the most navigable portion of the Me Kawng. It 
is not apparently put forward as an alternative route to ths 
Me Kawng, but is described as the true and only means of 
opening ' the riches of the Laotian soU,' thus leaving Hm 
poor Me Kawng altogether out of count. 

On April 1 we started for the south, this time in 
double boats lashed together with strong crosqiiecss, cm 

* Balletin of the Parii Oeogrsphical Soekty. 
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which a light bamboo deck with a rounded cover is placed, 
forming a very roomy deck-house. On the 4th my 
boat was swamped in Eeng Seng. On the 5th we shot 
KengLaang,a magnificent contraction between walls of 
rock, lightening onr boats of their cargo for the pur- 
pose. From here the river bed was much the same all 
the way to Paklai, but the hills of the valley grew lower, 
and stood farther back, and the featheiy bamboos and 
long grasses took the place of the great forest trees. The 
argillaceous slates south of Keng Luang are very remark- 
able for the regularity and steepness of their dip to the 
west. The great mountain masses which rise to the east 
of Luang Prabaug, and which culminate in Pu Bia, 9,355 
feet, the highest peak amoug the many which exceed 
7»000 feet in that elevated zone, seem to be due to an 
upheaval which has tilted the strata on the west, and sub- 
jected it to severe stresses. 

This part of the river teems with bird and animal life, 
and we shot peafowl, jungle-fowl, crow-pheasants, and 
several species of heron,* and saw the tracks and heard the 
night cries of tiger, leopard, sambur, and the weird and 
beautiful whistle of the night hawks. Crocodile and pig 
abound, and, except for the occasional hull of a wrecked 
boat lying battered on the rocks thirty feet above low- 
water mark, we saw hardly a sign of man until we reached 
Paklai, where, after passing the last of the teak-bearing 
hills rising away to the westward, we arrived on the 7th. 
It is the most important place between Luang Prabang 
and Chieng Kan, and has 800 inhabitants. The trail to 
Utaradit and Pichai branches off here, offering the shortest 
route across to the navigable Me Nam and the south. 

Below Paklai to Chieng Kan the river assumes a new 
aspect, and winds, tamed, in still reaches between low 

* Notts on a Journey to the Upper Mekawng, John Murray, 1S95, 
and Appendix. 
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rounded bills. The Pied kingfisher and the LitUe Iiidiaa 
kingfisher were poising in the evening air| and the Made* 
billed terns were whisking and darting abont the still water ; 
the pigeons and doves became numerooa along the faanka, 
and their gentle cooing made it all seem most peaoefoL 

We were some days in Chieng Kan trying to dry the 
things damaged in the rapids, and visiting the magnifi- 
cent haematite deposits in the neighbourhood. Tbesei like 
the galena and copper lodes of Nan, cannot be of any 
commercial value for years to come, nntil conditions and 
communications are vastly changed. ^ Exploit the mines !* 
exclaimed a French writer afler the French annexation of 
1893. * It must not be forgotten that these famous minee 
are at such enormous distances that, with the exception of 
gold mines, transport alone would cost so much that it 
would be folly to dream of working them.' 

Chieng Kan is a forest of oocoanut palms,* beneath 
which, in snug well-built houses, live a colony of aome 
I thousand Lao, who are mostly settlers from the neighbour* 

hood of Muang Puen to the N.E., which was devastated 
by the Haw. A good many of the women have cat their 
hair short after the Bangkok fashion, but except fi>r this 
all the people retain the best characteristics of the Lao» 
and are as well-built and good-looking as any people we 
met. Our stay was rendered most pleasant by their con- 
fiding geniality, and by the general air of prosperity in 
the place. Our outlook from the mUo, high above the 
wide still river, was very charming, and the little fishing 
crafl away up stream looked like so many gondolaa in the 
evening light. A good number of British Shin pedlars 
had married wives and settled here. As asnal| they were 
most friendly and hospitable, and their women folk 



* It U often itated that the and elMwhere in tb« inlMior 
eoooanut re4|uirei tea air if not tea hundred milet from Um 
•pri^ ; but the tree flouriihei here 
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ronnd with great presentB of frmti and bj thair oheerfii] 
faces jnatified the selection of their hnabanda. 

There was a fine cool Bawt^ or chapel, attached to the 
monastery, where I spent the heat of the day, answering the 
questions of an eager crowd of monks who sat roondi and 
explaining what I conld of the outside world and my own 
country, its customs and its thoughts. A more earnest 
or attentive audience could not be imagined, and their ques- 
tions were intelligent. The idea of the sea seemed, not 
unnaturally, as difficult to them to grasp as the idea of 
the earth going round the sun often was to lower orders 
among the country folk. The yellow robe of the monk is 
among the Lao like the scholar's gown at home ; the Wat is 
the college where philosophy and letters are taught add 
studied. The refinement of many of the men is largely 
owing to its infiuence upon them, when as lads they wore 
the yellow garment of the pupil. And where the numbers ' 
of the laity are so small there is less idleness and luxury 
in the monasteries than is possible in many parts of Siam; 
and monks and pupils may be met far out in the jungle 
with robes tucked up, felling trees to build the abbot's 
chamber or cutting grass for the monastery thatch. 

Five days south from Chieng Elan lies Muang Loi, 
and the pass over the watershed to M. Lom Sak, a Lao 
district rich in minerals and cursed by fever and dacoity, 
the latter entirely due to its proximity to Siam. 

Eight days west lies Pichai, the capital of the province 
to which Chieng Kan belongs. 

The rains had fairly begun at Luang Prabang, and when 
we left Chieng Kan in our new set of boats and with our 
new crews we had plenty of evidence that the fine weather 
was breaking up— cool fresh mornings with the thermo* 
meter 62^ Fahr., hot steamy noons with maximum of 104^ 
(in the shade), and heavy flashing clouds and squalls beat- 
ing mercilessly into the boats at night. 
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OHAP. X WIENG CHAN RAPIDS fll7 * 

In fitting ont the boats for the trip down the nipicb 
to Nawng Kai, one could obflerve and admire, not ibr tlie 
first time, the handiness of the people in manipniating the 
bamboo, making out of it ropes, floorings, erosspiaoea, 
roofs, oar blades, and grommets, as well as the invdlnaUe 
air compartments to go along the gunwales. 

In three days we descended the rapids eastwards, whidi 
are caused, not by inclination of the bottom, but rather bj 
the narrow space into which the water is compressed in 
the deep rock ditch, which it has cut for itself at right 
*| angles to the strike of the sandstones and conglomerates, 

and which causes the eddies and whirlpools which are so 
troublesome to the navigator. 

The best time to pass them is at high-water seaaoo, 
when the wastes of sand, which extend on both sides to 
the low hills, are covered by the water, and way can 
be made close along the edges of the hills beyond the 
current's reach. 

It was a hard time for the men, especially the steers- 
men, working the long oars at high pressure for hours 
together to keep off the rocks, and they were glad enoii|^ 
to reach the more peaceful Ang Pla Bnk, where we ooold 
, \ hear once more the booming note of the pla lin wia ' onder 

our boats, denoting deep still water. 

Wieng Chan, the old capital of the State of that nameb 
which harried all its neighbours with success at the 
, beginning of the century, still shows signs of its fbrmer 

! glories in the fine ruins of Wat Prakeo, Wat Loang, and 

' others. In contradistinction to the WaU at Luang IVi^ 

I bang, its old rival, the remains here are chiefiy remarkable 

for the great effect of height, which is undoubtedly 



* * Dog*t tongue fish * ; the note Thii motioal note is saU Is ks 

at first is like the booming of produced by the Yibimlioas el flis 

bullfrogs, only deeper and more body of the fish againtl tbt bsal^ 

sonorous: it is heard in deep bottom, 
water in all the rivers of Siain. 
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of the chiflf gloriea of wchitectnnl efEbrt. The bnildiiigB 
stand commandlnglf inside the old rained walls on tha 
top of flights of steps, and the tall columns and narrow 
windows, leading the eye upward by their lesaeniug breadth, 
give a splendid eBect of loftiness. Bat the gorgeous tiles 
of the old roofs hare long ainca disappeared, and the 
delicate leaves of the destructive and beautiful Ficut religwtu 
now crown the Bammits in their place. Wat Luang, a 
peculiar combination of shrine and fortress, had escaped 
destruction till eight hundred Haw came down in 




1887 and toppled the pagoda summit in t&e mud in 
■earch fur loot. This desecration was amply avenged by 
Praya Mahamat and the people be got t'other, who, 
after « stiff fight, drove the remnaat of the marauders 
into a Wat, and captured and executed every one of them. 
The site of Wieng Chan was well chosen, being in a 
fine plain watered by the Me Kawng and its northern 
tributary the Nam Ngum, and at one of the gates of the 
splendid Tang Chieng Kum plateau. The vilbges along 
the banks, shaded by magnificent banyans and rich in fruit 
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gsrdeiia, Memed prOBperoiu and happy, and tlM henc^ 
cuDld not do better than restore to the old caiutal ■ome of 
its former importaiioe. 

A day's journey from hen between atoep clay >i»"l", 
and we reached Nawng Kai. 
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tBE LAO BTITES (continued)— TBS KOUT FLilUO 

XUvx* Ku— KouT— CownnncATioNa uiv Tuvb— DAwaa Pmu Tn 
— KouT n TMB Dbt SuaoM or 1S96— Tub Bailvut— Tmi Vtmnm 

COXBDUTB. 

At XawDg Kai we felt quite near home Again. Fromjthe 
top of the steep bank above the boats we looked out south 
across the great Oat plain, and saw the solitary sugar-palms * 
■waying their shaggy hea<ls as if in welcome. 

Loving solitude, the tough gaunt form of the palmyra 
IB always met with in wild open spots, where the winds 
sad rains may best beat upon it, and the jungle stands 
back respectfully to give it space. Least graceful and 
most stalwart of Palmacese, it never bows its head as does 
' Boraaia flabelliformu. 
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the feathery ooooanat or the delicate aieca, bnl ill 
spiked leaves stand oat defiantly against the sky, and cnfy 
drop along the tmnk when death itself compda them to 
g^ve way to younger shoots. like many ragged natoreSy 
it has a soft heart. The watery rasUhig of the leaTes 
in a fresh wind is one of the sweetest masics in the 
world, and its fruit and the sugar made horn it are botk 
delicious, and are rightly valued by the Siamese. It is 
not without a rough sense of humour, too, and the liquor 
extracted from it is the most seducing and pemicioas of 
intoxicants. The tree always exercised on me a great 
attraction on account of its love of salt air and the beaaty 
of the spots it always likes to live in. On that day, aa 
we hailed them with delight, I had in my mind one nobia 
specimen which I hoped yet to see again, standing ap 
fifty feet above a lonely sandspit, where it braves tha 
onslaughts of both monsoons, and listens for ever to the 
ceaseless breaking of the waves; an old firiend under 
whose chattering canopy I have slept, and which has been 
a faithful landmark for many miles at sea. Even the 

I Siamese showed something like emotion at seeing again 

the well-known forms, and the first man on the bank 
top shouted back : ' Here, quick, come and lock ; thers 
are T(jn l^aiis just as in Bangkok.' And up they roahed. 

I Cart tracks spread in all directions before their de- 

lighted eyes ; the far-off groaning of kwien wheela eaoM 
slowly down the wind, to show that we had really left 
the mountains and had now the plains before na. Tliej 

I all grew very cheerful, it seemed so homelike to theBl^ 

and in three days all our sick but two were fit to travoL 
The glorious width and distance of the great plain, the 
expanse of sky, with the cumuli massing for the 
around the wide horizon, streaked with the thin black liiiea 
which are so ominous to the traveller, all seemed to meaa 
change from the torrents and hills and fevers of whi^ 
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they had had enough. Change for the better or for the 
worse, man does not always care, so long as it be relief from 
the hardens of the past. Four months earlier we had been 
equally glad to leave the plains and climb the first ridges of 
the hills ; a month later, we should be thankful to be able to 
wipe the whole Korat plateau from our memories ; but still 
we looked forward to it, for so mercifully is life ordained. 

Nawng Kai is a scattered township with a population of 
some 5,000 people, and is the most important place between 
Korat and Luang Prabang. It owes its existence to the 
downfall of Wieng Chan in 1828, since which it has been 
the chief Siamese administrative post of that portion of the 
Me Kawng, and has more recently become the chief distri- 
bnting centre of the northern end of the plateau, resorted 
to by the Chinese traders from Korat. A hundred boats 
or so per annum used to pass between Luang Prabang 
and Nawng Kai, so that a portion of the trade of the former 
place found its way south by this route ; but few of the 
cargoes exceeded 20 cwt., and this trade has been reduced 
of recent years. 

The Commissioner, Prince Prachak, was a brother of the 
King, and a man of considerable energy ; he dabbled in 
chemistry, and was a devotee of Reform with a big 11. He 
was extremely affable to us, and thoroughly bore out his 
reputation for kindness to those who pass by his far-off post. 
A lonely life, with no one of sufficient rank to be an equal, is 
inclined to encourage a somewhat lordly manner in the 
Siamese, as in other persons. In Siam the rank of an 
official is apt to be considered to be in proportion to the 
loudness of his voice when speaking to inferiors ; and thus 
a rather undesirable habit is sometimes acquired by high 
officials of shouting at their guests. A reply of any length 
is often hardly listened to; the thoughts seem soon to wander 
at the sound of another voice, and the speaker may be 
suddenly interrupted by the loud-voiced introduction of 
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Bome quite new subject. Occasions once or twice eroee 
when it wm necessary to meet load-voiced oiBcialt oa 
their own ground ; I always found that the real artido 
made by 'coaching' crews upon the Gam had more 
lasting power than any other. Prince Prachaki in accord* 
ance with a fashion which has been a good deal adopted in 
Siam, wore blue spectacles. Behind blue spectacles and a 
moustache some persons find the protection they often need. 
Hide a man's eyes and cover his mouth, and it will be 
found very difficult to gauge the percentage of truth or of 
prevarication his words contain. Some Siamese officiala, if 
tried on the evidence of their eyes, would inevitably be 
condemned to be hanged. To such persons blue spectacles 
are most useful, but others should avoid them, as there is 
that about them in the East which suggests dishonesty, 
and may thus give quite an erroneous impression. 

Some of the Commissioner's reforms savoured, I 
thought, rather of zeal than of discretion ; but I had not 
the opportunity of saying so. The IMnce was anxioos to 
persuade the Lao to settle down and take to trades, and to 
work steadily in the evenings instead of wasting their time 
in %«7i-playing and love-making. Nothing undoubtedly 
could be more desirable, but the people could not be 
brought to look on the matter from the Prince's point of 
view, and still continued their desultory life^plougfaing, 
planting, and reaping as the seasons pass; washing fcr 
gold in the sands, with trips into the forest now and then, 
and a caravan journey to Korat, or a fishing expedition to 
c&tchpla buk ; each and all weaving their own sUk gannentSy 
building and thatching their own cottages, hollowing their 
own boats, mending their own carts, and making and tuning 
their own kens for the sunset hour. The Prince has every 
right to be disappointed with them, but such reforms take 
time, and do not bear being rammed down people's throats. 
But his Highn&ss hod so much of interest to disclose that 
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he had little opportunity for listening to the yiewi of 
other peraons* 

Daring our stay at Nawng Kai we had some charming 
rides about the country. I was lent a powerful cream- 
coloured pony of 13 hands, though it is rare that the Korat 
breed exceeds 12 or 12^. We saw a good deal of these 
ponies afterwards, and all they want seems to be the intro- 
duction of some new blood, better looking after, and more 
careful training. The mares seem, as a rule, very small, and 
I saw few exceeding 11^ hands. The general characteris- 
tics of the pony of the Korat plateau and Siam are : small 
muzzle, large jowl, prominent forehead, thick short neck, 
good chest, hog mane, straight shoulders, clean legs, up- 
right pasterns, small feet, barrel very large for size of legs, 
greatest rotundity behind (the girth thus beiug very far 
forward galls the elbows), round, rather weak quarters, 
sloping croup, tail very low, usual colour chesnut, also 
black, white, and grey. They are never properly trained, 
and have hard mouths ; though small, they are veiy wilful, 
and the native method of balancing on a cushion and 
having a string bridle leaves the pony every chance of 
success in a ditierence of opinion with his rider. They are 
very much addicted to sore backs, probably owing to the 
friction of the very hot and badly padded cushions used as 
saddles. The only grooming they ever get is at the journey's 
end, when the rider doubles up each leg in turn under the 
pony, giving it an upward jerk at the highest point to 
which it can go. The pony is then at liberty to water, 
feed, and stable himself where he can, and, being a sociable 
creature, he generally tries the cook's quarters, or the 
inside of a bullock cart where the dirty plates are put. 

Without the little ceremony referred to he would next 
day profess his total inability to take his rider half a mile 
— except in some parts of Siam, where even this small 
attention is omitted. 
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Thepaoe whiohisonltivatodisakiiidofnui; hktery 
rapid, and the word ^ pitter patter ' quickly repeated be^ 
gives the soond on a hard track. This pace is iddoiii 
maintained for more than 300 yards at a time bj the 
native rider, and a short walk follows. Rising finom the 
saddle is quite unnecessary. 

The beast thrives equally well on the rank graasea 
of the rainy season and the bumt-up remnants in the diy ; 
he prefers young bamboo sprouts to any other vegetable, 
and it is only going through deep forests such as the 
Dawng Praya Yen that he is unable to find something to 
suit him. A little unhusked padi mixed in water . takes 
the place of oats, and is given him when hard work is on 
hand. 

The average pony saddle from home or finom the 
Straits was invariably too large, too heavy, and too hoi 
for these little animals. Moreover, when, as often happened, 
one was travelling without ponies, it was an incumbrance. 
The last few years I adopted the simple plan recommended 
to me by my brother of the Bays, of a saddle consisting 
simply of a saddle-tree (with ' dees ' for forage bag, field- 
glasses, &c.) with stirrups attached, a surcingle (aboat aix 
inches wide), and a rug folded to one-eighth its size, fitted 
with pockets for the points of the saddle-tree on each side 
of the withers. I found this light and suitable to the 
smallest pony or the biggest horse, and it did not gall the 
j| very susceptible backs of the former. In addition, it was 

easily carried or stowed away, and the rug was always 
useful. For bridle the simplest headstall of leather, with 
ring snaffle of small size, is the best. One long rein of 
webbing — the best material for the tropica — ^was made 
adjustable in a variety of possible ways. 

The best ponies in height and pace come from Chon* 
labot and Rayawng, and prices vhvy much in different parts 
of the country. With time to pick and bargain a very fiur 
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pony can generally be got for 60 ticals (4I.)| and the best 
ponies seldom exceed 120 (81.) The native pays from 80 
to 40 ticals (2Z. to 21 13«.) for the ordinary undersized 
creatnre with which he is content, while the officials 
often pay fancy prices and manage to secure the pick of 
the country. A really domesticated pony is thought a great 
deal of, and an owner on one occasion flatly refused to sell 
me an animal for which I offered a good price, because, 
said he, ^ it is like the cat, and I am sure the children 
wonld cry if I sold it/ Even raising the price coald 
not alter his decision. It is at least pleasant sometimes 
to meet a man who does not want to make money over a 
horse. 

The town lay along the right bank of the river 
shaded by banana and betel palms, and here and there 
a small WiU stood back in its enclosure. Many of the 
houses were squalid and untidy, and pariahs and pigs 
thrust themselves upon our notice. It was apparent we 
had reached the Chinaman again, and that the people we 
were among were more sluggish and unenterprising than 
our highland Lao, bearing, in fact, tlie brand of the 
plain's muddy monotony upon them. 

There were some thirty shops in the main street kept 
by Chinamen and fitted with a very small assortment of 
goods entirely English, except the matches, which are 
Japanese, and the paper umbrellas, which are Chinese, and 
are both fashionable and useful, some cotton piece goods, 
a little cotton yam, some nails, shoes, sandals, belts, and 
odds and ends. I was mostly interested in the headgear, 
my pith sun hat being ruined by the rain and my felt one 
having been lost overboard in our last big squall. I ob- 
tained a rather successful high-crowned steeple hat of 
Puritanic type which would have been most becoming a 
few centuries ago. I was also looking for some shoes, my 
last pair being nearly done, but no shoes that I could wear 
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ooold 1m had fer kire or bribery. Tbelbwwho 
in SiAm tie neetly made people with the wialleefc iMt 
and hands imaginable, and« though by no means n b% 
man, I oonld nerer wear either the shoes or rings or 
bracelets of the Siamese. Though their feet are always 
broad, as barefooted people's should be, and the toes 
are developed as distinct and subtle as the fingers of the 
hand, they still take the smallest footgear. In fi^i, eifcn 
the biggest of the jungle people are most neatly bnOt; 
they have neither the heavin^s of the Chinamen nor the 
awkwardness of the Ka Che ; they seldom run to fleshy 
and in physical development, with their cleanly chiselled 
muscles, they are fine specimens of manhood. Look* 
ing at their feet as they crossed a slippery tie e tm nk 
high above a stream, how idiotic seemed the f^nmnwii 
pointed boot of Bond Street! Being reduced tot the 
next three hundred miles to the native methods of 
walking — for I bad to save my remaining pair, already 
nearly done, for state occasions — I can attest to ill mi* 
doubted advantages from many points of view. TW 
native mountain-sandal with a strap between the toes is 
impossible to any but the most hardened feet, and the 
Siamese with me, not being accustomed to it, coold never 
use it. The only time when a shod man really haa the 
advantage is over sharp rocks, or sunburnt sands, or when 
the elephant flies or leeches are particularly bad. Tke 
wear and tear on the rough tracks and alternate immeniott 
and drying of one's footgear is ruinous, as five aoleleaa 
pairs of shoes did testify. 

Having finished our business with the Commissioiier^ 
we packed our carts and started southward on the fOth. 
The hwien^ the cart of Siam, the ship of the jnngle 
lowlands, is a most admirably adapted contrivance. Tbero 
is ne'er a nail or metal fastening used in the constroctioii, 
for the jolting and straining are too great for any metal to 

at 
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stand. The body of the carriage, like a oariole in shape, 
is light and shallow, and ribbed somewhat like a boat ; 
the intervening spaces are filled in with plaiting, and the 
pole which spreads below it forms a doable backbone to 
the whole concern. 

The wheels, which are broad and heavy, are made of 
four or more felloes dovetailed together, and have very 
long wood naves to distribute the weight on the hardwood 
axle-tree. Of the latter, three or four spare ones are 
always carried for a long journey, and the outer end, which 
emerges from the box of the wheel some three feet from 
the side of the car, is inserted in an outrigger, which is 
lashed to cross-pieces fixed under the two ends of the car. 
The weight is thus distributed on many parts, and the 
danger of collapse of a particular fastening greatly 
minimised. The inner end of the axle-tree is fitted and 
works in a socket of solid wood under the body of the car. 
If either axle goes with the stress of a sudden dive into a 
deep hole or a jump over a fallen tree, the ends of the 
outrigger are unlashed and pulled outwards until the 
axle-tree is out of the socket ; the damaged axle is drawn 
out of the wheel, and a new one shaped and put in place 
with the loss of only a few minutes. The lashings of 
bamboo strip are wonderfully pliant and elastic, and hold 
where no other fastening could do so. The outriggers are 
turned up at the fore ends like sleigh runners, to prevent 
being dug into the deep mud, and possibly damaged, 
and to give a lifting motion to the cart. The carts 
carry from three to five hundredweight, according to the 
state of the road. A very large cart, of the sort used, in 
Lower Siam for buffalo, where there are not many oxen, 
has wheels eight feet in diameter. A plaited roof, which 
varies in shape according to the part of the country, is a 
necessary adjunct, and keeps the rain out very well, 
making the cart, if it is not full, a very good sleeping berth. 



<nu. n NAWNO KAI— KUBAT TBAIL »• 

Two of onr people were atOl imable to welk, aad 
ocmoequentl; travelled in greet atyle, lying tmA m Ua ovt^ 
and making up the number to fboiteeoL 

The distance to Korat is 210 milea, md oe ea pew 
traders from a fortnight to three weeki acootdiag to 
circamstonces, bat on the second d&y st Hoe Loeiig, . 
where we camped throngh a terribly wet night, one of tlie 
best of onr men became so ill that I dedded to puh tm 
with a coaple of men and three carts lightly laden, and 




to try and get him into Korat, where I tbonght we nj^C 
obtain medical assistance of some kind. 

Hence it came about that my little party pnihed o^ 
leaving the others to follow more oomfbrtably. tlto * 
country was not interesting, and wehadnoworic to do tail-' 
bat to cross it ; the raina were in full blast, the • ~ 

rising rapidly, and the nawngi, or wide open swampa, wi 
becoming impassable morasses, defended by bosta ef e 
phant flies, moeqaitoes, ticks i "1 i«m>Ii«« whvti d 
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at a rate t^ have delighted the soals of the practitionera of 

sixty yean ago. We twice obtained new relays of oxen, 

bat our speed was mel dioly. Sometimes three hours 

crossing a stream thirty yi b in width, carrying the carts 

high upon our shoulders ; so mes floundering in mud 

and water to our knees, i s vi plain of tall grasses, 

to the next firm ground two iway ; at others trying 

in vain to catch the oxen, who se< to know what they 

were in for — such was our days' pastime. We 

maintained an average of twe y-o miles a day, although, 

awing to the state of the tracks and the innumerable 

contretemps which make travelling in Sium such a delightful 

uncertainty, it meant often being on the move for over 

twdve hours to accomplish it. My pony had the usual 

sore back, and brought up the rear; he could 

to be amiable. Poor little Hover, who had very 

legs to carry his big head at that time, swam most 

cf dM distance, and had a ride occasionally when nearly 

The two boys walked pluckily all day, and 
fiuled to chaff the passers-by — an employment for 
I admit, I was not myself prepared, 
drivers were good fellows, and cut the firewood for 
and were always ready to go on at any time of night, 
the blurred moon came out a bit ; but the heroes of 
the iMMir were those patient-eyed little oxen, who toiled so 
wikaldj, while the great blood-sucking flies settled black 
spoB their humps, and the leeches left them bleeding 
eopioaaly below. In the heaviest rain we had to stop, 
in rain the oxen lose their pluck and gall their 
; then they would be turned l6ose to get a hurried 
fad, and we lay down to get a sleep beneath the carts. 

Bat in the midst of it all the sick man, who was 
uKring from abscess of the liver following on a long dose 
tf Malarial fever, began to our astonishment to mend ; and 
i dawned on me that the unceasing and almost unbearable 
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joltiiig of the eait k ky in had reey poMJMy beam tte 
nMBM of fieeing Um of the afasom. Al all 
our arriral in Konit he was alnre, and in a ahoti 
neariy reooraned and able to go on down to Bangkok. 
Bat though we were very pleased with oniaelyea, and Hm 
carta we met were modi astODiahed at the rate we had 
come in the state of the weather, we were none of na 
anziona to repeat the performance under aimilar di€om-> 
stances. 

The platean we had crossed ayeragea aboat six hnndred 
feet above sea-level, and consists of a aeries of low-lying 
swamps bordering on the tributaries of the Nam llun and 
other rivers flowing in the Me Kawng, which are aeparated 
by low ridges of Isi^rite covered with a fairiy open ahade- 
less forest of small hardwood trees, known aa bok fay the 
Siamese. The north slope of these ridges is drifted with 
blown sand, which is brought up over the ridge by the 
southerly winds which most prevail. 

Between them and the swamps occurs the low bamboo 
scrub, which here accommodates itself to the salt distrida. 
In these places the salt rises as an efflorescence into the 
top earth, which is scraped off to a depth of some inchea, 
\ and placed with water in vessels. The brine ia run oi^ 

^ and the water evaporated in boiling pans. The work ia 

generally carried on after the rainy seasoui but the product 
is coarse and bitter. 

On favourable situations near the streama, and aa n 
rule some way from the main trail, the villagea will be 
found among the padi fields and gardens. To theaa 
places it is necessary to go to buy food, and get the head- 
men out to help the carts across the stream, if it be deep. 
There are seldom a hundred houses in any of them, there 
is little to be bought, and generally the Lao Pnng Kao 
seem far inferior to their western brothers in the refine* 
ment and comforts of life. 
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At the fords along the Bfcream banks a belt of magnificent 
forest nsnally grows, where the mighty Ton Tang and 
Ton Takien stand in splendid groups. The men and oxen 
camping in their shade across the ford seem like dolls, and 
make one realise the huge scale on which things are ; the 
stream which flows quietly thirty feet below looks innocent 
enough until the oxen reach it, and then one sees it is a 
powerful rushing torrent. In the dry season it is an empty 
sandy bed, with a few stagnant pools up and down its 
course; in the rains, a muddy deluge overflowing the 
surrounding country. 

At one time of the year without water for thirty 
miles, at another drowned to a depth of several feet, the 
Korat plateau is a territory of such extremes that irrigation 
and cultivation generally are carried on under much 
greater diflSculties than in any other part of Siam I have 
seen. Dr. Morrison imputes the backwardness of the 
people to their own apathy and indolence, and not to the 
fault of the country, which, he says, ' is undoubtedly rich 
and capable of great development.' While entirely agree- 
ing with him as to the indolence of the Lao Kao, of whom 
I have no very great opinion, I think, on the other hand, 
that the country has had a great deal to do in shaping 
their character. All plain dwellers lose some part of 
their earlier mountain energy, though they often ac- 
quire industry of a new and more civilising kind. But 
the Lao Kao of the Korat plateau seem to me to have 
lost much of the vivacity which is still found in the 
people of the same race in Luang Prabang, and to have 
failed in acquiring anything in its place. Reared from 
childhood among their sleepy buffaloes and patient cattle, 
toiling slowly through life in seas of mud and clouds of 
dust, they must become different in character to those 
who drink clear running water and climb thousands of 
feet to reach the neighbouring village. 
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The amount of salt in many parts of the toil of die 
platean makes it inferior for padi growing, and large 
numbers of villages are thus made despentdj poor. 
The beantifal villages which are here and there to be 
met with on better land have no extended market to groir 
for, and conseqaently cultivate but sparinglj. As long' 
as there is no outlet for the Korat plateau, these viHagea, 
when a few caravans from the salt areas are supplied, have 
no incentives to energy beyond their own simple wanta. 
Cut off from the outside world by the belt of the Dawng^ 
Praya Yen, a little barter and interchange among them- 
selves is not unnaturally all they understand. Their rioe 
and salt, their cattle' and their hardwoods, silks, and jungle 
spices, sticklac, cardamoms, tobacco, hides, and horns are 
exchanged amoug themselves, or sold to the few Chineae 
traders who care to risk the laborious cross-conntij 
journeys and the caravan trail through the forest belt. 

Communications are, on the whole, worse than in anj 
other part of the country. Distances without water in 
the hot season almost impossible to man and beasti bqga 
and unbridged torrents in the rains, no ialas^ or re at 
houses, along the trails, dacoity not yet put down, and tbe 
least possible official recognition of the importance of 
encouraging trade : such are some of the cauaea of the 
lethargy of the people — attributable, first c£ all, as I thinki 
to the nature of the country, and secondly to the incom- 
petence and lack of interest of the official class. 

Korat, the trade centre of the whole plateau, has onlj 
5,000 inhabitants; Ubon, the other great town of this 
portion of the country, 4,000. As Dr. Morrison tmlj 
observes, ' more people live in a city in China than in a 
whole province of Eastern Siam.' The places called Mmamg^ 

' In the futore a large export of for rearing eattle, aadilhasalsM^ 

buffalo and oxen may be looked for, a good repolation la this ~" 

as the plateao is eminently suited 
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or ' town,' do not azoud a coaple of hnndred hooBM bs 
a rale. DiaesM — ferer, BtnKllpox, dyaenteiT, and lately 
cholera — leema, so for, to have kept domi the popnlaUon, 
which one woatd have expected to show signs of increase 
nnce the cesBation of the old perpetaal warfare. 




The total value of the export and import trade of 
Korat cannot much exceed 120,0001. n year.* It is 



• Mt. Blaelc estiinatea lbs toUl 
at 200.0001. This, bonevcr, geemi 
ui OTer-eatimate tot the plateau, 
ttnd. BCcordini! to his eatiniate 
for the whole Ue Kbvdr Vallej 
(250,000^), 011I7 leaves 60,0001. 
lor Loang Pcabung ami the Lake 



PtDvJDM* (0«i>ijr. Joiirtt. vol. »U, 
Ko. 6). Dt. MoirisoD oalculktea 
that the numbeFol bullocks Uanng 
Sarabarj with imports for Korat do 
not exceed an average ot siity a 
daj, and putting the total popula- 
tion at a million, and allowing that 
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THE TOWN OF KORA^T 



1 



entirely oarried on from Korat bjr pack ballot Ifcw gh 
the Dawng Praya Ten to Sarabori, which is m few hooa ^ 
by boat from Bangkok* The jonmey of ninetj milea 
oocapies from ten to thirteen days, and the cost of carriago 
is aboat lOL per ton, notwithstanding whidi the ChineM 
still contrive to make a profit. 

Korat is snrronnded by a high brick wall built on an 
earthwork, and by a wide moat outside. It is less than a 
mile each way, and two main roads intersecting one another 
near the centre join the four great gates. The gates were 
pictaresqne stmctares, but the upper parts being boilt on 
the usually horizontal cross-beams, which time and 
exposure have decayed, they have nearly all had to bo 
pulled down to save the heads of the populace, and with 
Siamese regard for a certain form of economy — and the 
approbation, perhaps, of some antiquaries — ^they have not of 
course been rebuilt. The town itself is like a sink, deep 
inside its wall. Water is brought into it from the Kloog 
Takron some way above, and is led nnder the Chinesa 
quarter, with what result to its purity may be imagined, 
and brought through the walk to be distributed in littls 
ditches to the various patches of jungle which Boorish all 
tlirough the city. None of this water ever escapes at 
the lower, or eastern, end ; it is evaporated, or it filters 
tlirough the sandy soil in course of time, in either case 
leaving its refuse and impurities in the heart of the town* 
When there in 1896 with Dr. Morrison, it was possible lo 



a third of these spend four tioaU, 
or Ss.t in the year on imported 
articles of clothing, he has shown 
that the imports under this .head 
could not exceed 50,000/. Another 
10,000/. may be added for hardware, 
which is used less in the plateau 
than in Lower Siam, owing to its 
weight and difficulty of packing, 
which make it unsuitable to 



earafsn trade. Of the 
about one third maj ba isid to ks 
sold about Korat itself, one IhM 
to be taken east to Uboa sad Iks 
Me Kawng, and one third lo bo dis- 
tributed along the Nawng Kai toafl. 
The exports, inclodiog nsidamnsM. 
cattle, silk, and skins, can kavl^ 
amount to another 60,000f. 
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understand how it was that in the rains of 1893 we had 
found the town a series of nnsavonry swamps. 

Pra Prasadit, the Commissioner, is one of the men in 
whom one can place one's hope for the future of Siam. 
Bad as the condition of people about Korat is now, it was 
much worse before he came ; and hampered as every good 
man in the country is likely to be, he has done a great 
deal for the province. His conversation was quiet and 
modest, he was up in all home politics, and conversed with 
good sense on many things : every one who had to deal 
with him was cheerful in demeanour, and the offices clean 
and tidy* But he certainly requires a municipal engineer. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Korat has a fairly 
large population of Lao Klang^ or ' Middle Lao,* as the 
Korat Lao like to call themselves. They are hardly to be 
distinguished in reality from the lower Lao Kao of Ubon 
or those of Nawng Kai. There are a number of flourishing 
villages with good padi, and fruit, land along the tributary 
streams of the Nam Mun. This river, to which the whole 
plateau south of lat. 17^ may be said to drain, is probably 
the largest affluent that enters the Me Kawng on the right 
bank. It is navigable during seven months of the year 
for craft drawing four or five feet from Ta Chang, twelve 
miles irom Korat, for two hundred miles to Pimun, at the 
top of the fifteen miles of rapids over which it goes to seek 
the Me Kawng. During the height of the rains these rapids 
become navigable for a couple of months. 

A twin-screw launch of fifty feet in length and twelve 
feet beam was run on the river by a Siamese trading 
company in 1891-93, and the arrival of the railway at 
Korat was looked forward to with the greatest eagerness. 
It was a plucky venture, and deserved success. The great 
difficulty was found to be caused by the snags, and an 
increase in the trade would have made it worth while to 
clear the river channel systematically. Dug-outs are used 



THE CHINE8S QUABTEB 



all along the course of the river ukd on «I1 ib ■ 
and the people nlj largely on these watera tot Qau flth ; 
but the winding ooarses they follow in their deep beds 
make them too slow to be the ordinary highways of the 
country. 

The great indagtry of Korafc is wearing pamtii^, which 
are of a pecnliftr shot silk, and are made in most tasteful 
shades of green, pink, or other colonrs. As nsnal, the only 
way to buy them is to let it be known you wish to tee 
them, and gradually the women folk come roond with 



fJ%^M^ 




Urge Mleotions. You might walk abeat and wmk ftr 
them fer erer in the shops. 

Hio Chinese quarter isontude the western gito, whH* 
tiie main trail comes in from Saraburi, and the sosas wh— 
a caravan of a couple of hundred oxen is arriving, with 
their great bells clanging over their hamps, and aaoAer 
caravan is being packed to leave, is animated enoo^L It 
is said that Chinamen in Siam, like Englishmen ia tte 
States, get the best girls to marry them ; for they hftva 
more to offer, and treat the ladies with mora oonnderatiaa 
than do the men of their own nationality. 

The Chinese in Korat build a rather cnriotu kind of 
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dwelling of large mad-brioks ; the oornen are boilt ap a 
distance of three or fonr feet nboFe the mad roof, and a 
wide thatch roof is placed on these covering the whole. 
The result is a cool substantial boildingi with an inner 
store room fairly safe against thieves, where there is more 
secore and more ample stowage room than in the wooden 
houses of the country. Beyond this they are not so good, 
as living on the ground is unquestionably less wholesome 
than living on piles six or ten feet above it. 

Having finished our work with Pra Prasit, and rested 
all our party, we started one ominously fine hot morning 
for our last short march to Sarabuii, only ninety miles 
away. All the people were looking bright in their clean, 
smart coloured panungsy and were in high spirits at the 
thought of home. In ten hours they were not recognisable 
for the same people. The sun was setting — at least, it was 
getting dark — thick clouds covered the whole sky, and 
discharged their contents in volleys at us. We were 
mostly indifferent to the rain, for we were up to our necks 
in water. A far line of trees lay ahead of us black against 
the sky; once there we should be on land. The thing was 
to get there, and to take the carts. The oxen swam, and 
the men hoisted the carts shoulder high ; fortunately, the 
water reached the noses of only the shortest. 

A few acted as marks to keep them going right. A 
fire was lit on the far shore as a beacon, and to warm the 
men as they arrived. Now and then a mark disappeared, 
when he slipped off a shallow place into twelve feet of 
water. At midnight we had all reached the nearest 
monastery, the carts arriving by degrees ; some rice was 
boiled, but only three or four could eat it, the rest lay 
sleeping like logs. 

The next day we obtained pack oxen, and put our 
sick men, who were now fairly strong, on ponies. We 
outflanked the floods by moving to the higher land on the 
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edge of the foreeUi to the southward, rejoining the main 
trail Bobfleqnently at BatboVoo, where we were fiNtmale 
enough to find a tumniepf with a good roof on it, the ooiy 
one on the trail. Here we were delayed three days, the 
kUmg ahead of us having risen ten feet in the night. We 
could not go back, as the water was out behind us. As 
rice and quinine were giving out, and men were knoddD|( 
up with fever, we spent the second day building m bamboo 
raft and rigging rattan ropes across the current. Big 
trees and branches came tearing down the stream like 
huge missiles. The water kept rising all the time, and 
when our ship at last started on her trial trip, all the lines 
carried away, and she went off down stream, tearing 
through the tree branches, and eventually breaking np. 
We returned home to our supper bruised and weary, and 
rather tired of the cold water we had been working in ; 
but the lessening size of the rice bags warned us we mnst 
try a^in. Next morning we started for a spot some 
miles higher up, made a new raft, and by nightfall had 
it ready for sea. The rain ceased, and at daybreak our 
beautiful raft was blocking the trail, which lay clear 
before our rejoicing eyes. 

Chantuk is a miserable village of a hundred hooeea ; 
even the monastery had no sola. But we got some rioe 
and pla heng^ and heard about the wonderful raised roadway 
they were making for the rail at Pakprio, and of the extn^ 
ordinary lire-carriage being erected there. The two 
ruimera with the mail bags came in and had supper : tliey 
were worn and done up, and said the Tang Luanj^ or tlie 
Great Trail, in the forest, was up to the thighs in mnd 
and nearly impassable ; two men dead of fever lay in the 
track. Soon after, three new arrivals came in, one c, 
woman sobbing ; they had left the bodies of two comrades 
in the trail, too frightened of the spirits to bury thea. 
Hearing that the upper route to the sooihward waa in 
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better oondition, we next d&y poshed on fat Baa Kiwiowg 
Pn, in the eteamy heat of the morning and the ponring 
deluge of the afternoon. 

The oxen, Soundering in the heavy mad and with 
Borea and congha from the steady nins, had a miserable 
time, and did not reach their destination until late at 
night. We reached the village at dark, and the good 
people pat themselves ont to accommodate' oar party. 




^le Nau and I climbed into a little newly built rice store 
on high piles, which we exactly fitted. It was clean, and 
we lit a fire below to warm it. We got bowls of hot rioe 
and dried shrimps, and with cigars from my haversack had 
an enjoyable evening, listening to the din of the rain from 
oar bedding of dry thateh. For the next three days it 
did not cease, and we struggled through the twilight of 
the soaking forest, and camped as best we could. The 
t thunder of the pitiless downpour on the leaves. 
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mingling all night with the groans of the sick ni0n« the i 
easy dreams of ever-rising torrents and scantier ratioDSy the 
feverish longing for the dawn, the dreary welcome straaka 
of day, the long chill hoars splashing through the dripping 
mists, the breathless battling at the fords, and the neoea- 
sity of appearing to enjoy it all — snch are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been 
privileged to go through it can forget the pluck and 
patience of the native character, or can come oat of it 
without the loss of many prejudices, and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bore it 
with him. 

At the outer edges of the forest we passed numbers of 
pack caravans camped to await the improvement of the 
weather and subsidence of the streams, and to save the 
oxen and preserve their goods; The panniers are placed 
in rows, forming the sides of a laager, into which at night 
the animals are driven for protection fix>m tigers and 
dacoits. Each pair of panniers is covered by m thatdi, 
and at night the caravan men creep in on the tcfpm 
of the panniers, and under the bai Ian covering* For 
days at a time they often have to wait until the streama 
subside or the rain ceases. Our own oxen were cot olT 
within a dozen miles of Pakprio by the sadden rising of m 
stream we had crossed a couple of hours before ; and there 
they camped two days, while my people lived in the sola 
and dried one garment at a time, and I listened to mj 
own tongue again from the lips of a kind-hearted Scotch 
engineer, who gave me a veritable bed to sleep in and bia 
own ample clothes to wear, my own at this time being more 
practical than ornamental. 

The first locomotive in this section was being erected, 
and my men irai-ed to it on their knees as they passed, in 
the way they would to any being whose power thej fiMtfed 
and respected. It was not a little startling to witness the 

vou I. B 
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simple old-world people of their own accord giving the 
sign of respect and submission to the great power which, 
they seemed to feel, lay in that dignified creation standing 
there so silently. Little, perhaps, they knew the appro- 
priateness of the act to that conqueror of worlds — steam- 
power. 

Our short ninety miles had taken ns sixteen days ; 
during the time it was tantalising to think that the rail- 
way might one day take us through in half as many 
hours. 

At Prakprio and at Ayuthia, which we reached by 
boat, we had the first news of approaching troubles on the 
French frontier. As we made our way down river, the 
comparatively large population liviug along the banks of 
the Nam Sak, and subsequently of the Me Nam, contrasted 
markedly with the insignificant and scattered villages and 
towns we hod been passing through for the last five 
months. The news of troubles which we had heard were 
confirmed as we passed down to our landing at the lower 
end of Bangkok by the presence of a French gunboat, and 
there once more was the white ensign flying out from the 
poop of H.M.S. ' Swift.' It seemed like home-coming in 
reality to see this bit of British territory, so clean and 
smart, after all the miserable squalor of our journey ; it was 
quite exhilarating to look at her. The old ' Swift ' is 
gratefully remembered by many a banished Bangkokite 
for the refreshing breeziness she introduced among us in 
the months that followed, and no ship's complement ever 
left more grateful memories behind them. The smartness 
and eflScieucy in which Captain Kirby and his officers kept 
her made her the admiration of the French ships on the 
station. 

Nearly three years later it was my lot to go up to 
Korat again, and in several ways the contrast to the former 
trip was very great. My object was the Chantuk copper 
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mineBi which were under water when we came dawn m 
1893; I was obliged to go on to Korat to get the 
instructions to the village head-men from the Qawi 
there. 

Dr. Morrison, the Australian traveller, was in Bangkok 
at the time, and proposed starting by Korat for his iong 
journey to Tunan. Although a short time previously I 
hod drunk his cocoanuts, and taken the welcome that was 
meant for him at Chantabun, through being mistaken, to 
my glory, for the famous doctor, he seemed to bear but 
little malice on that account, and for ten days or so we 
became fellow-travellers. 

We were able to go all the way to the King^s sonmier 
residence at Bangpain along the line. Trains could mn 
part of the way, but, owing to the sinking of the abut- 
ments of some of the bridges, trollies had to be used tor 
the rest. The unprofessional observer could not but be 
struck by the small amount of bed-ballast on the line, and 
six inches seemed certainly very little for a country of 
such heavy rainfall, and, in fact, every heavy rain has 
necessitated such extensive renewal of ballast that in ell 
eighteen inches has been laid down in many placee. 

With so little ballast as six inches and only fiftj-poond 
rails, no fast running will be possible. The engines, how- 
ever, are a cheap design, not likely to run fat^ ^^^^K 
hardly up to their work under ordinary circumstaaoee. 
They are of two types — two-couple twelve-inch, and three* 
couple fourteen-inch cylinders for the hill sections. Tlie 
most expensive part of the rolling stock is the rajel 
saloon carriage and the ' officials' ' carriage. 

The line has been delayed by a good deal of veiy 
unfortunate friction between the Royal Railway Depeii- 
ment, represented by Herr Betche, the Director-Oeneial, 
and Mr. Murray Campbell, the engineer who contracted 
to build the line. The failure of the bridges entailed 
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enonnons additional expense and delaj, in transport by 
river to the higher sections of the line, and prevented 
the contractor fix>m being able to push all his stores 
up by the line as it proceeded. The question whether 
the failure of the piers was due to faulty designing 
by the Railway Department or to bad construction by the 
contractor, together with other innumerable questions con- 
nected with this, have lately been referred to arbitration. 

The extremely spongy nature of the top soil, the 
great depth to which it reaches, and the numbers 
of culverts and small bridges necessary to carry off 
the large quantities of water during the rains have 
added greatly to the difficulties of construction across the 
Me Nam plain. As far as Ayuthia the line runs parallel to 
the river, and though new villages may later on spring up 
in its neighbourhood, for some time to come the river is 
likely to monopolise the goods traffic, and to remain the 
centre of the population, as being a cheap highway open 
to all, and one to which the Siamese are accustomed by 
use and tradition. 

From Ayuthia (42 miles) it turns eastward to Pakprio 
(Saraburi), on the Nam Sak, which is the starting-place for 
all the caravans for Korat, goods coming thus far by water. 
At Eeng Koi (73 miles) the line leaves the river, and can 
be said to be no longer in competition with water traffic. 
It begins to ascend the poisonous terai through dense 
low scrub towards the first rock-cutting at Tap Kwang, 
and from here to Hinlap it is winding its way into the 
forested hills of the dreaded Dawng Praya Yen. The 
work above Keng Koi has been attended by such mortality 
that it has often been almost impossible to procure coolies, 
and the contractor's staff, owing to deaths and sickness, 
has been permanently short-handed. 

In five years about five thousand coolies and thirty-six 
Europeans have died from sickness contracted while 
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aboat the 'rapid development of the enonnoiis ninenl 
wealth of ffiam' it under exiatiiig dreniniitafinw ptemeture 
and misleading. There are very few people as yet capable 
of working a mine soocessfbUy in Siam. 

During the fortnight we spent in the neigfaboorhood, we 
prospected the surrounding valleys fairly well and with 
goodresults. Wecrossed to the neztprindpal valley to the 
southward, and spent a night there in an old ctearing. We 
had some of the men from Mr. Heggie's ' reformatory ' as 
guides, and they turned out good fellows. We had some 
good sportjwith jungle fowl and bartdng deer/which abound 
on all sides, and the cries of the peacocks and the gibbons 
are seldom silent. The spot we camped in had an ctO 
name for tigers and fever. Surrounded by steep fi»est-clad 
heights, a feeling of lassitude came over us in the steaming 
valley bottom which it required the greatest determinatioo 
to fight against. Everybody was intensely weary, and, 
difficult as it was to keep the eyes open, some of the men 
never closed them all night for fear of a tiger which they 
declared was prowling round in the dense scrub. We 
struggled through our work next morning, and, glad to 
leave the miserable spot, stumbled sleepily homeward in 
the shimmering afternoon, the hilltops dancing in the 
heat around us. How joyfully we readied the breeiy open 
spaces about Tung Mai Deng ! Here the men could laugh 
and talk aloud without fear of offending uncanny spirita, 
and could speak of the tiger by his name, instead of 
whispering about * it ' and * that fellow,' as was necessary 
in the Nam Rawn Valley to prevent his hearing and being 
wroth. 

How many boughs and stones the thoughtAil Ten 
had placed beneath the gloomy Thingan treea I did 

* Mantjae. Cervulm aurmu deer of tba fofwl nooaUia 
[Siam, ikeng]. Next to Mmbiir of rUm. 
[Siam, Kwang], the moit eommon 
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engaged OD theline, and of these far tlie largest peiceiitege 
lost their lives above Prakprio. 

The difficulty of getting ooolies to fiuse the dimato 
has, especially during the rains, brought work at times 
almost to a standstill in several of the higher sectiona. 

Railhead was at this time at the eighty-first mile, two 
and a half miles below Hinlap, and it was a short walk up . 
the Great Trail to the house of Mr. Roy, the Scotch engineer 
in charge of the section. A large clearing a quarter of a 
mile square, surrounded on all sides by sharp limestone 
peaks and dense forest, reminded one not a little of Ka 
Che clearings in the north. It was dotted by sheds and 
coolies' houses. When Mr. Roy took charge a twelvemonth 
earlier the daily mortality was very large ; of five hundred 
picked Chinese brought up by his predecessor, only 
eighty-six remained on his arrival. When we were there 
there was a colony of two hundred Chinamen and four 
hundred Lao in the place, and there was not a sick man 
among them. The extension of the clearing, and the ad- 
mission thereby of sun and air, and the introduction of a 
good water supply by wells and by pipes over a milekmgy 
as well as the gradual acclimatisation of the men, all ooii- 
tributed to this result. 

The most remarkable outcome of the advance of the 
railway, to my mind, was that it was now possible to get 
men actually to live in the heart of the forest, which for 
years has borne such an evil repute amongst them that 
more than four nights spent in it was looked upon aa 
certain death. It was very sad that a few months later 
Mr. Roy should have succumbed to the very diseaaebehad 
so ably fought for the people under him. 

By a most rare combination of tact, ability, and 
geniality he had obtained a remarkable influence over the 
Lao. While every one, whether French on the east or 
English and German on the west, had been busy carnng 
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the Sonihem Lao for their naelessneBSi Mr. Boy had been 
uaiiig them extensively,^ and had come to prefer them in 
many ways to the Chinese. They have no preconceived 
notions of how to do things, nor are they ruled by the 
secret societies in Bangkok like the Chinamen ; they are 
more tractable, and, as Mr. Roy declared, work just as hard. 
His opinion of them, based on a considerable experience, 
tends to corroborate the view that the fault does not 
always lie with the Lao, but often in the judgment of their 
judges. Ther^, they were, the short round-faced Lao 
Pnng Kao wjibm one has been accustomed to despise ; 
cheerful, chaffing, hardworking, and unwashed, living gaily 
in their distant camps along the railway clearing sometimes 
a mile from the nearest water. This section of the line 
passes through a number of deep cuttings. The very 
pretty blue crystalline limestone which forms the country 
rock contains large veins of calcite, and being very sus- 
ceptible to the percolating action of water is very much 
fissured by that agency. A number of questions con- 
nected with the removal of dangerously fissured rock in 
cuttings, and with the percentage of *rock* and * earth' 
allowances payable to the contractor, have also been among 
the subjects referred tx) arbitration. 

Owing to the character of the limestone crags and fis- 
sures, steep gullies constantly cut across the line, and a very 
large number of culverts has been necessary. The water 
supply is also a source of trouble to the camps along the 
clearing owing to its total absence in the dry weather, and 
in the rains to its excessive abundance. 

At Muak Lek, half the distance through the forest is 
more than done, and an easier section begins. The water- 
shed is topped a short distance beyond at the hundred and 

* Thus confirming in a remark* made in 1891. (Jotim, Soe. of 
able manner Mr. Robert Gordon's Arts^ No. 1998, YOi. xxziz.) 
remarks on tbe question of labour, 
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third mile at a height of about twelve hundred feet. Ihm 
clearing then rona down gentle nndolationa to the Tallej 
of the Nam Takron, which it reaches close to the Gieat 
Trail at Pak Chong. From there the line will mn paral- 
lel with the stream along its left bank in a more nortli* 
easterly direction down the Chantak Valley along the flat- 
bedded sandstones of the locality, passing out into the plain 
below Ratbakao, and bridging the stream some miles 
beyond the Lao vDlage of Si Kin. 

Dr. Morrison and I had followed the railway dearinga 
as far as Pak Chong, enjoying the prodigioas hospitalitj 
of Mr. Murray Campbell and his agents ; while oar pack 
bullocks followed the trail in charge of oor servants. We 
rejoined them at Pak Chong, and, camping at Chantuk, 
Ratbukao, Songunn, and Kokruat, reached Korat in five 
somewhat easy marches, our animals, owing to absence of 
food as we advanced into the dry parched plain, being good 
only for short stages. 

It was curious what a difference there was in the 
appearance of the country now compared with that 
h when we saw it in the rains in '93. Where we lost 

our raft, and saw the trees sailing past us, we now walked 
knee deep across a clear pebbly stream twenty feet below. 
Where then only the rain roared upon the leaves, we now 
heard the ' put, put, put 'of the Burmese coucal, the harak 
call of the nok kacha^ the Chinese francolin, which was veiy 
(. abundant, but impossible to get near, the distant eriea of 

jungle and pea-fowl, the hammer of the woodpecker, the 
gentle cooing of the doves in the bamboos, and the clear 
pipe of the KOil echoing in its peculiar way acroaa tki* 
heated valley. When I returned up it ten days later the 
young green was just sprouting, brought on by the fimi 
thunderstorms of the season, and game abounded; we 
heard barking deer, and at the copper mines we croaaed botk 
pig and tiger tracks. 
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The plain was parched and deep in dogt. The Xebn^, 
which at Ratbukao is cool and clear, was now like warm 
pea soap flavoured by the bodies of the countless buffalo 
from all the country round who spent the whole day 
wallowing in it. But we gladly badied in it, for want of 
better, along with crowds of monks, and strong Lao girls, 
who came to carry water to the village. Considering 
the character of the little water the people have, it is not 
surprising that skin disease is very prevalent among them, 
especially when one has seen the state of the inside of their 
houses. Throughout Siam, though the cleanliness of the 
person is of the first importance, the dwellings are suf- 
fered to be inconceivably filthy. Any old rubbish is 
allowed to collect that will ; no one troubles to remove 
it. Pillow-coverings are never washed, mosquito-curtains 
are often black with dirt, and blankets and bedding are 
allowed to accumulate all the rubbisli on the floor. Yet 
few people can be made more cleanly by being disciplined, 
and if only some Deputy Commissionera from Burma were 
able to inculcate their views on cleanliness in a few dis- 
tricts in Siam as they do in Burma, they would effect a 
revolution in the slovenly hous.eholds of the people. The 
trouble is that the ruling classes are as bod as the 
people in this respect, and consequently the criticisms of a 
stray European here and there can produce no eflect in 
opposition to the example of the great of the land. Be- 
sides skin disease, we found a gi*eatdeal of smallpox among 
the children, and we were asked the moment we reached 
Korat whether we had any vaccinating Ij'mph, of which, 
like quinine, the people thoroughly appreciate the effi- 
cacy throughout the country. Sore throat and fever were 
also so prevalent that when returning with packmen, as 
being preferable for light loads and quick marches, I had the 
greatest difficulty in engaging men at the villages along 
the trail in place of those I frequently hod to send back. 
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mingling all night with thegitMnsof the8iokniMi«tlie 
easy dreams of eyep-iising torrents and scantier ratiima, the 
feverish longing for the dawn, the dreary welcome streaks 
of day, the long chill hoars splashing through the dripping 
mists, the breathless battling at the fords, and the necea- 
sity of appearing to enjoy it all — such are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been 
privileged to go through it can forget the pluck and 
patience of the native character, or can come oat of it 
without the loss of many prejudices, and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bora it 
with him. 

At the outer edges of the forest we passed numbers of 
pack caravans camped to await the improvement of the 
weather and subsidence of the streams, and to save the 
oxen and preserve their goods; The panniers are placed 
in rows, forming the sides of a laager, into which at night 
the animak are driven for protection from tigers and 
dacoits. Each pair of panniers is covered by a thatdi, 
and at night the caravan men creep in on the tops 
of the panniers, and under the bai Ian covering. For 
days at a time they often have to wait until the streams 
subside or the rain ceases. Our own oxen were cot olT 
within a dozen miles of Pakprio by the sudden rising of a 
stream we had crossed a couple of hours before ; and there 
they camped two days, while my people lived in the tola 
and dried one garment at a time, and I listened to mj 
own tongue again from the lips of a kind-hearted Scotdi 
engineer, who gave me a veritable bed to sleep in and Us 
own ample clothes to wear, my own at this time being more 
practical than ornamental. 

The first locomotive in this section was being erected, 
and my men wairei to it on their knees as they passed, m 
the way they would to any being whose power they fiMuned 
and respected. It was not a little startling to witness the 
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simple old-world people of their own aooord giving the 
sign of respect and submission to the great power which, 
they seemed to feel, lay in that dignified creation standing 
there so silently. Little, perhaps, they knew the appro- 
priateness of the act to that conqueror of worlds — steam- 
power. 

Oar short ninety miles had taken ns sixteen days ; 
during the time it was tantalising to think that the rail- 
way might one day take us through in half as many 
hours. 

At Prakprio and at Ayuthia, which we reached by 
boat, we had the first news of approaching troubles on the 
French frontier. As we made our way down river, the 
comparatively large population living along the banks of 
the Nam Sak, and subsequently of the Me Nam, contrasted 
markedly with the insignificant and scattered villages and 
towns we hod been passing through for the last five 
months. The news of troubles which we had heard were 
confirmed as we passed down to our landing at the lower 
end of Bangkok by the presence of a French gunboat, and 
there once more was the white ensign flying out from the 
poop of H.M.S. ' Swift.' It seemed like home-coming in 
reality to see this bit of British territory, so clean and 
smart, afler all the miserable squalor of our journey ; it was 
quite exhilarating to look at her. The old ' Swift ' is 
gratefully remembered by many a banished Bangkokite 
for the refreshing breeziness she introduced among us in 
the months that followed, and no ship's complement ever 
left more gp'ateful memories behind them. The smartness 
and efficiency in which Captain Kirby and his officers kept 
her made her the admiration of the French ships on the 
station. 

Nearly three years later it was my lot to go up to 
Korat again, and in several ways the contrast to the former 
trip was very great. My object was the Chantuk copper 
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rnineSi which were under water when we CMne dofWB im 
1898; I was obliged to go on to Eorat to get the 
instractions to the village head-men firom the Gori 
there. 

Dr. Morrison, the Australian traveller, was in Bangkok 
at the time, and proposed starting by Eorat for his Umg 
journey to Tunan. Although a short time previously I 
had drunk his cocoannts, and taken the welcome that was 
meant for him at Chantabun, through being mistaken^ to 
my glory, for the famous doctor, he seemed to bear but 
little malice on that account, and for ten days or so we 
became fellow-travellers. 

We were able to go all the way to the King's summer 
residence at Bangpain along the line. Trains could nrn 
part of the way, but, owing to the sinking of the abut- 
ments of some of the bridges, trollies had to be used tot 
the rest. The unprofessional observer could not but be 
struck by the small amount of bed-ballast on the line, and 
six inches seemed certainly very little for a country of 
such hesvy rainfall, and, in fact, every heavy rain has 
necessitated such extensive renewal of ballast that in nil 
eighteen inches has been laid down in many places. 

With so little ballast as six inches and only fifty-pound 
rails, no fast running will be possible. The engines, how- 
ever, are a cheap design, not likely to run fast, being 
hardly up to their work under ordinary circumstanoee. 
They are of two types — two-couple twelve-inch, and three- 
couple fourteen-inch cylinders for the hill secticms. Tlie 
most expensive part of the rolling stock is the rojel 
saloon carriage and the ' oflBcials' ' carriage. 

The line has been delayed by a good deal of very 
unfortunate friction between the Royal Railway Depeit^ 
ment, represented by Herr Betche, the Director-Oenend, 
and Mr. Murray Campbell, the engineer who oontiacted 
to build the line. The failure of the bridges entttled 

at 
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anonnons additional expense and delay, in transport by 
river to the higher sections of the line, and prevented 
the contractor from being able to push all his stores 
np by the line as it proceeded. The question whether 
the failure of the piers was due to faulty designing 
by the Railway Department or to bad construction by the 
contractor, together with other innumerable questions con- 
nected with this, have lately been referred to arbitration. 

The extremely spongy nature of the top soil, the 
great depth to which it reaches, and the numbers 
of culverts and small bridges necessary to carry off 
the large quantities of water during the rains have 
added greatly to the difficulties of construction across the 
Me Nam plain. As far as Ayuthia the lino runs parallel to 
the river, and though new villages may later on spring up 
in its neighbourhood, for some time to come the river is 
likely to monopolise the goods traffic, and to remain the 
centre of the population, as being a cheap highway open 
to all, and one to which the Siamese are accustomed by 
nse and tradition. 

From Ayuthia (42 miles) it turns eastward to Pakprio 
(Saraburi), on the Nam Sak, which is the starting-place for 
all the caravans for Korat, goods coming thus far by water. 
At Keng Koi (73 miles) the line leaves the river, and can 
be said to be no longer in competition with water traffic. 
It begins to ascend the poisonous terai through dense 
low scrub towards the first rock-cutting at Tap Kwang, 
and from here to Hinlap it is winding its way into the 
forested hills of the dreaded Dawng Praya Yen. The 
work above Keng Koi has been attended by such mortality 
that it has often been almost impossible to procure coolies, 
and the contractor's staff, owing to deaths and sickness, 
has been permanently short-handed. 

In five years about five thousand coolies and thirty-six 
Europeans have died from sickness contracted while 
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about the 'rapid development of the enonnous minenl 
wealth of Siam ' ia under eyiflting eJicamittayncf ptematara 
and misleading. There are very few people aa yet o^iabla 
of working a mine aaocesefblly in Siam. 

Daring the fortnight we spent in the neighbonihood, we 
prospected the surronnding valleys fisurly well and with 
good results. We crossed to the next principal valley to the 
southward, and spent a night there in an old ctearing. We 
had some of the men from Mr. Heggie's * reformatory ' as 
guides, and they turned out good fellows. We had 
good sportjWith jungle fowl and barking deer,^ 
on all sides, and the cries of the peacocks and the gibbona 
are seldom silent. The spot we camped in had an evil 
name for tigers and fever. Surrounded by steep forest-clad 
heights, a feeling of lassitude came over us in tiie steaming 
valley bottom which it required the greatest determinatioii 
to fight against. Everybody was intensely weary, and, 
difficult as it was to keep the eyes open, some of the men 
never closed them all night for fear of a tiger which they 
declared was prowling round in the dense scmb. We 
struggled through our work next morning, and, glad to 
leave the miserable spot, stumbled sleepily homeward in 
the shimmering afternoon, the hilltops dancing in the 
heat around us. How joyfully we reached the breeiy open 
spaces about Tung Mai Deng ! Here the men could laugh 
and talk aloud without fear of offending uncanny spiiiti, 
and could speak of the tiger by his name, instead of 
whispering about ^ it ' and ' that fellow,' as was necessary 
in the Nam Rawn Valley to prevent his hearing and being 
wroth. 

How many boughs and stones the thonghtfol Yen 
had placed beneath the gloomy Thingan trees I did 

* Mnntjae. Cervului aunui deer of the IoimI mooaUia Ineli 
[Siam, iktng]. Next to lamlmr otrUm. 
[BUm, Kwanjf]t the moit oommon 
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engaged OD tlieline, and of these far tlie largest peiceiitege 
lost their lives above Prakprio. 

The difficulty of getting ooolies to fiuse the dimato 
has, especially during the rains, brought work ait times 
almost to a standstill in several of the higher sectiona. 

Railhead was at this time at the eighty-first mile, two 
and a half miles below Hinlap, and it was a short walk up . 
the Great Trail to the house of Mr. Roy, the Scotch engineer 
in charge of the section. A large clearing a quarter of a 
mile square, surrounded on all sides by sharp limestooa 
peaks and dense forest, reminded one not a little of Km 
Che clearings iu the north. It was dotted by sheds and 
coolies' houses. When Mr. Roy took charge a twelvemonth 
earlier the daily mortality was very large ; of five hundred 
picked Chinese brought up by his predecessor, ijfoHj 
eighty-six remained on his arrival. When we were there 
there was a colony of two hundred Chinamen and foor 
hundred Lao in the place, and there was not a sick man 
among them. The extension of the clearing, and the ad- 
mission thereby of sun and air, and the introduction of a 
good water supply by wells and by pipes over a milelong, 
as well as the gradual acclimatisation of the men, all con- 
tributed to this result. 

The most remarkable outcome of the advance of tha 
railway, to my mind, was that it was now possible to get 
men actually to live in the heart of the forest, which for 
years has borne such an evil repute amongst them that 
more than four nights spent in it was looked upon aa 
certain death. It was very sad that a few months later 
Mr. Roy should have succumbed to the very diseaaebehad 
so ably fought for the people under him. 

By a most rare combination of tact, ability, and 
geniality he had obtained a remarkable influence over tha 
Lao. While every one, whether French on the east or 
English and German on the west, had been busy caning 
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the Southern Lao for their naelessneBSi Mr. Boy had been 
uaing them extensively,^ and had come to prefer them in 
many ways to the Chinese. They have no preconceived 
notions of how to do things, nor are they ruled by the 
secret societies in Bangkok like the Chinamen ; they are 
more tractable, and, as Mr. Roy declared, work just as hard. 
His opinion of them, based on a considerable experience, 
tends to corroborate the view that the fault does not 
always lie with the Lao, but often in the judgment of their 
judges. Ther^, they were, the short round-faced Lao 
Pung Eao w)ibm one has been accustomed to despise ; 
cheerful, chaffing, hardworking, and unwashed, living gaily 
in their distant camps along the railway clearing sometimes 
a mile from the nearest water. This section of the line 
passes through a number of deep cuttings. The very 
pretty blue crystalline limestone which forms the country 
rock contains large veins of calcite, and being very sus- 
ceptible to the percolating action of water is very much 
fissured by that agency. A number of questions con- 
nected with the removal of dangerously fissured rock in 
cuttings, and with the percentage of ' rock ' and ' earth ' 
allowances payable to the contractor, have also been among 
the subjects referred tx) arbitration. 

Owing to the character of the limestone crags and fis- 
sures, steep gullies constantly cut across the line, and a very 
large number of culverts has been necessary. The water 
supply is also a source of trouble to the camps along the 
clearing owing to its total absence in the dry weather, and 
in the rains to its excessive abundance. 

At Muak Lek, half the distance through the forest is 
more than done, and an easier section begins. The water- 
shed is topped a short distance beyond at the hundred and 

* Thus confirming in a remark- made in 1891. (Jotim, Soe. of 
able manner Mr. Robert Gordon's Arts^ No. 1998, YOi. xzziz.) 
remarks on the question of labour. 
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third mile at a height of aboat twelve hundred feet. TIm 
clearing then rona down gentle nndalations to the Tallej 
of the Nam Takron, which it reaches close to the Gieat 
Trail at Pak Cheng. From there the line will ran paral- 
lel with the stream along its left bank in a more nortli* 
easterly direction down the Chantak Valley along the flat- 
bedded sandstones of the locality, passing out into the pUin 
below Ratbukao, and bridging the stream some miles 
beyond the Lao vUlage of Si Kin. 

Dr. Morrison and I had followed the railway clearings 
as far as Pak Chong, enjoying the prodigious hospitality 
of Mr. Murray Campbell and his agents ; while our pack 
bullocks followed the trail in charge of our servants. We 
rejoined them at Pak Chong, and, camping at Ghantok, 
Ratbukao, Songunn, and Kokruat, reached Korat in five 
somewhat easy marches, our animals, owing to absence of 
food as we advanced into the dry parched plain, being good 
only for short stages. 

It was curious what a difference there was in the 
appearance of the country now compared with that 
when we saw it in the rains in '93. Where we lost 
our raft, and saw the trees sailing past us, we now walked 
knee deep across a clear pebbly stream twenty feet below. 
Where then only the rain roared upon the leaves, we now 
heard the ' put, put, put 'of the Burmese coucal, the harak 
call of the iwk kaclia^ the Chinese francolin, which was vsiy 
abundant, but impossible to get near, the distant eries of 
jungle and pea-fowl, the hammer of the woodpecker, the 
gentle cooing of the doves in the bamboos, and the clear 
pipe of the KOil echoing in its peculiar way across tki* 
heated valley. When I returned up it ten days later the 
young green was just sprouting, brought on by the first 
thunderstorms of the season, and game abounded; we 
heard barking deer, and at the copper mines we crossed botk 
pig and tiger tracks. 
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The plain was parched and deep in dust. The Xlon^, 
which at Ratbakao is cool and clear, was now like warm 
pea soup flavoared by the bodies of the countless buffalo 
from all the country round who spent the whole day 
wallowing in it. But we gladly badied in it, for want of 
better, along with crowds of monks, and strong Lao girls, 
who came to carry water to the village. Considering 
the character of the little water the people have, it is not 
surprising that skin disease is very prevalent among them, 
especially when one has seen the state of the inside of their 
houses. Throughout Siam, though the cleanliness of the 
person is of the first importance, the dwellings are suf- 
fered to be inconceivably filthy. Any old rubbish is 
allowed to collect that will ; no one troubles to remove 
it. Pillow-coverings are never washed, mosquito-curtains 
are often black with dirt, and blankets and bedding are 
allowed to accumulate all the rubbisli on the floor. Yet 
few people can be made more cleanly by being disciplined, 
and if only some Deputy Commissioners from Burma were 
able to inculcate their views on cleanliness in a few dis- 
tricts in Siam as they do in Burma, they would effect a 
revolution in the slovenly households of the people. The 
trouble is that the ruling classes are as bad as the 
people in this respect, and consequently the criticisms of a 
stray European here and there can produce no efi'ect in 
opposition to the example of the great of the land. Be- 
sides skin disease, we found a great deal of smallpox among 
the children, and we were asked the moment we reached 
Korat whether we had any vaccinating lymph, of which, 
like quinine, the people thoroughly appreciate the effi- 
cacy throughout the country. Sore throat and fever were 
also so prevalent that when returning with packmen, as 
being preferable for light loads and quick marches, I had the 
greatest difficulty in engaging men at the villages along 
the trail in place of those I frequently had to send back. 
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mingling all night with the gitMnsof the8iokniMi«tlie 
easy dreams of ever-rising torrents and scantier ratiima, the 
feverish longing for the dawn, the dreary welcome streaks 
of day, the long chill hours splashing through the dripping 
mists, the breathless battling at the fords, and the neoea- 
sity of appearing to enjoy it all — such are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been 
privileged to go through it can forget the pluck and 
patience of the native character, or can come out of it 
without the loss of many prejudices, and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bore it 
with him. 

At the outer edges of the forest we passed numbers of 
pack caravans camped to await the improvement of the 
weather and subsidence of the streams, and to save the 
oxen and preserve their goods; The panniers are placed 
in rows, forming the sides of a laager, into which at night 
the animals are driven for protection from tigers and 
dacoits. Each pair of panniers is covered by a thatdi, 
and at night the caravan men creep in on the tops 
of the panniers, and under the bai Ian covering. For 
days at a time they often have to wait until the streams 
subside or the rain ceases. Our own oxen were cot olT 
within a dozen miles of Pakprio by the sudden rising of a 
stream we had crossed a couple of hours before ; and there 
they camped two days, while my people lived in the tola 
and dried one garment at a time, and I listened to mj 
own tongue again from the lips of a kind-hearted Sootdi 
engineer, who gave me a veritable bed to sleep in and Us 
own ample clothes to wear, my own at this time being more 
practical than ornamental. 

The first locomotive in this section was being erected, 
and my men wairei to it on their knees as they passed, m 
the way they would to any being whose power they fiMuned 
and respected. It was not a little startling to witness the 
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simple old-world people of their own accord giving the 
sign of respect and submission to the great power which, 
they seemed to feel, lay in that dignified creation standing 
there so silently. Little, perhaps, they knew the appro- 
priateness of the act to that conqueror of worlds — steam- 
power. 

Our short ninety miles had taken us sixteen days ; 
during the time it was tantalising to think that the rail- 
way might one day take us through in half as many 
hours. 

At Prakprio and at Ayuthia, which we reached by 
boat, we had the first news of approaching troubles on the 
French frontier. As we made our way down river, the 
comparatively large population living along the banks of 
the Nam Sak, and subsequently of the Me Nam, contrasted 
markedly with the insignificant and scattered villages and 
towns we had been passing through for the last five 
months. The news of troubles which we had heard were 
confirmed as we passed down to our landing at the lower 
end of Bangkok by the presence of a French gunboat, and 
there once more was the white ensign flying out from the 
poop of H.M.S. ' Swift.' It seemed like home-coming in 
reality to see this bit of British territory, so clean and 
smart, after all the miserable squalor of our journey ; it was 
quite exhilarating to look at her. The old ' Swift ' is 
gratefully remembered by many a banished Bangkokite 
for the refreshing breeziness she introduced among us in 
the months that followed, and no ship's complement ever 
left more grateful memories behind them. The smartness 
and efficiency in which Captain Kirby and his officers kept 
her made her the admiration of the French ships on the 
station. 

Nearly three years later it was my lot to go up to 
Korat again, and in several ways the contrast to the former 
trip was very great. My object was the Chantuk copper 
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mines, which were under water when we eune dowm m 
1898; I was obliged to go on to Korattogetthe neieaify 
instructions to the village head-men 6om the Qof era og 
there. 

Dr. Morrison, the Aostralian traveller, was in Bangkok 
at the time, and proposed starting by Korat for his k>ng 
journey to Tunan. Although a short time previously I 
hod drunk his cocoanuts, and taken the welcome that was 
meant for him at Chantabun, through being mistaken, to 
my glory, for the famous doctor, he seemed to bear but 
little malice on that account, and for ten days or so we 
became fellow-travellers. 

We were able to go all the way to the King's summer 
residence at Bangpain along the line. Trains ooold nm 
part of the way, but, owing to the sinking of the abut- 
ments of some of the bridges, trollies had to be used tot 
the rest. The unprofessional observer could not bat be 
struck by the small amount of bed-ballast on the line, and 
six inches seemed certainly very little for a country of 
such heavy rainfall, and, in fact, every heavy rain has 
necessitated such extensive renewal of ballast that in all 
eighteen inches has been laid down in many places. 

With 80 little ballast as six inches and only fiffy-poniid 
rails, no fast running will be possible. The enginee, how* 
ever, are a cheap design, not likely to run iast, being 
hardly up to their work under ordinary circumstaneea. 
They are of two types — two-couple twelve-inch, and three* 
couple fourteen-inch cylinders for the hill sections. Tlie 
most expensive part of the rolling stock is the rojal 
saloon carriage and the ' oflScials' ' carriage. 

The line has been delayed by a good deal of very 
unfortunate friction between the Royal Railway Depaii* 
ment, represented by Herr Betche, the Director-Oeoefal, 
and Mr. Murray Campbell, the engineer who contracted 
to build the line. The failure of the bridges eotafled 

aS 
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enonnons additional expense and delay, in taransport by 
river to the higher sectionB of the line, and prevented 
the contractor from being able to push all his stores 
up by the line as it proceeded. The question whether 
the faUnre of the piers was due to faulty designing 
by the Railway Department or to bad construction by the 
contractor, together with other innumerable questions con- 
nected with this, have lately been referred to arbitration. 

The extremely spongy nature of the top soil, the 
great depth to which it reaches, and the numbers 
of culverts and small bridges necessary to carry off 
the large quantities of water during the rains have 
added greatly to the diflBculties of construction across the 
Me Nam plain. As far as Ayuthia the line runs parallel to 
the river, and though new villages may later on spring up 
in its neighbourhood, for some time to come the river is 
likely to monopolise the goods traflBc, and to remain the 
centre of the population, as being a cheap highway open 
to all, and one to which the Siamese are accustomed by 
use and tradition. 

From Ayuthia (42 miles) it turns eastward to Pakprio 
(Saraburi), on the Nam Sak, which is the starting-place for 
all the caravans for Korat, goods coming thus far by water. 
At Keng Koi (73 miles) the line leaves the river, and can 
be said to be no longer in competition with water traffic. 
It begins to ascend the poisonous terai through dense 
low scrub towards the first rock-cutting at Tap Kwang, 
and from here to Hinlap it is winding its way into the 
forested hills of the dreaded Dawng Praya Yen. The 
work above Keng Koi has been attended by such mortality 
that it has often been almost impossible to procure coolies, 
and the contractor's staff, owing to deaths and sickness, 
has been permanently short-handed. 

In five years about five thousand coolies and thirty-six 
Europeans have died from sickness contracted while 
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engaged OD the line, andof theae far the laigert pereeptoge 
lost their livee above Prakprio. 

The difficulty of getting cooliee to bee the cHmato 
has, eapecially daring the rains, faronght work at timea 
almost to a standstill in several of the higher sectiooa. 

Railhead was at this time at the eighty-first mile, two 
and a half miles below Hinlap, and it was a short walk up 
the Greut Trail to the house of Mr. Roy, the Scotch engineer 
in charge of the section. A large clearing a quarter of • 
mile square, surrounded on all sides by sharp limestone 
peaks and dense forest, reminded one not a little of Ka 
Che clearings in the north. It was dotted by sheds and 
coolies' houses. When Mr. Roy took charge a twelvemonth 
earlier the daily mortality was very large ; of five hundred 
picked Chinese brought up by his predecessiM*, only 
eighty-six remained on his arrival. When we were thero 
there was a colony of two hundred Chinamen and four 
hundred Lao in the place, and there was not a nek man 
among them. The extension of the clearing, and the ad- 
mission thereby of sun and air, and the introduction of • 
good water supply by wells and by pipes over a milelong* 
as well as the gradual acclimatisation of the men, all oon* 
tributed to this result. 

The most remarkable outcome of the advance of tlia 
railway, to my mind, was that it was now possible to get 
men actually to live in the heart of the forest, which for 
years has borne such an evil repute amongst them that 
more than four nights spent in it was looked opon as 
certain death. It was very sad that a few mcmtha later 
Mr. Roy should have succumbed to the very disease be had 
so ably fought for the people under him. 

By a most rare combination of tact, ability, and 
geniality he had obtained a remarkable influence over tha 
Lao. While every one, whether French on the east or 
English and German on the west, had been busy eorai^g 
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the Southem Lao for iheir naelessness, Mr. Boy had been 
using them extensively/ and had come to prefer them in 
many ways to the Chinese. They have no preoonceiyed 
notions of how to do things, nor are they ruled by the 
secret societies in Bangkok like the Chinamen ; ihey are 
more tractable, and, as Mr. Roy declared, work just as hard. 
His opinion of them, based on a considerable experience, 
tends to corroborate the view that the fault does not 
always lie with the Lao, but often in the judgment of their 
judges. Ther^, they were, the short round-faced Lao 
Fung Kao w)ibm one has been accustomed to despise ; 
cheerful, chaffing, hardworking, and unwashed, living gaily 
in their distant camps along the railway clearing sometimes 
a mile from the nearest water. This section of the line 
passes through a number of deep cuttings. The very 
pretty blue crystalline limestone which forms the country 
rock contains large veins of calcite, and being very sus- 
ceptible to the percolating action of water is very much 
fissured by that agency. A number of questions con- 
nected with the removal of dangerously fissured rock in 
cuttings, and with the percentage of * rock ' and ' earth * 
allowances payable to the contractor, have also been among 
the subjects referred to arbitration. 

Owing to the character of the limestone crags and fis« 
snres, steep gullies constantly cut across the line, and a very 
large number of culverts has been necessary. The water 
supply is also a source of trouble to the camps along the 
clearing owing to its total absence in tlie dry weather, and 
in the rains to its excessive abundance. 

At Muak Lek, half the distance through the forest is 
more than done, and an easier section begins. The water- 
shed is topped a short distance beyond at the hundred and 

* Thns confirming in a remark- made in 1891. (Joum. Soe, of 
able manner Mr. Robert Gordon's Arts, No. 1998, yol. xxxix.) 
on the question of labour. 
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third mile at a height of aboot twelve hondred leet. TIm 
clearing then rons down gentle nndalations to the TiUej 
of the Nam Takron, which it reaches close to the Great 
Trail at Pak Cheng. From there the line will ran paral- 
lel with the stream along its left bank in a more nortli- 
easterly direction down the Chantak Valley along the flat- 
bedded sandstones of the locality, passing out into the plain 
below Ratbukao, and bridging the stream some miles 
beyond the Lao village of Si Kin. 

Dr. Morrison and I had followed the railway clearings 
as far as Pak Chong, enjoying the prodigious hospitality 
of Mr. Murray Campbell and his agents ; while our pack 
bullocks followed the trail in charge of our servants. We 
rejoined them at Pak Chong, and, camping at Chantak, 
Ratbukao, Songunn, and Kokruat, reached Korat in five 
somewhat easy marches, our animals, owing to absence of 
food as we advanced into the dry parched plain, being good 
only for short stages. 

It was curious what a difference there was in the 
appearance of the country now compared with that 
when we saw it in the rains in '93. Where we lost 
our raft, and saw the trees sailing past us, we now walked 
knee deep across a clear pebbly stream twenty feet beknr* 
Where then only the rain roared upon the leaves, we now 
heard the * put, put, put 'of the Burmese coucal, the hank 
call of the iiuk hacha^ the Chinese francolin, which was very 
f abundant, but impossible to get near, the dbtant cries of 

jungle and pea-fowl, the hammer of the woodpecker, the 
gentle cooing of the doves in the bamboos, and the deer 
pipe of the Koil echoing in its peculiar way acroes the 
heated valley. When I returned up it ten days later the 
young green was just sprouting, brought on by the first 
thunderstorms of the season, and game abounded; we 
heard barking deer, and at the copper mines we croseed both 
pig and tiger tracks. 
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The plain was parched and deep in dost. The JcJimgf 
which at Ratbakao is cool and clear, was now like warm 
pea soap flavoared by the bodies of the countless baflalo 
from all the country round who spent the whole day 
wallowing in it. But we gladly bathed in it, for want of 
better, along with crowds of monks, and strong Lao girls, 
who came to carry water to the village. Considering 
the character of the little water the people have, it is not 
surprising that skin disease is very prevalent among them, 
especially when one has seen the state of the inside of their 
houses. Throughout Siam, though the cleanliness of the 
person is of the first importance, the dwellings are suf- 
fered to be inconceivably filthy. Any old rubbish is 
allowed to collect that will ; no one troubles to remove 
it. Pillow-coverings are never washed, mosquito-curtains 
are often black with dirt, and blankets and bedding are 
allowed to accumulate all the rubbisli on the floor. Tet 
few people can be made more cleanly by being disciplined, 
and if only some Deputy Commissionera from Burma were 
able to inculcate their views on cleanliness in a few dis- 
tricts in Siam as tbey do in Burma, they would effect a 
revolution in the slovenly hous.eholds of the people. The 
trouble is that the ruling classes are as bad as the 
people in this respect, and consequently the criticisms of a 
stray European here and there can produce no effect in 
opposition to the example of the great of the land. Be- 
sides skin disease, we found a great deal of smallpox among 
the children, and we were asked the moment we reached 
Korat whether we hod any vaccinating lymph, of which, 
like quinine, the people thoroughly appreciate the effi- 
cacy throughout the country. Sore throat and fever were 
also so prevalent that when returning with packmen, as 
being preferable for light loads and quick marches, I had the 
greatest difficulty in engaging men at the villages along 
the trail in place of those I frequently had to send back. 
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mingling all nightwitli the groans of the nek men, Um 
eaqr dreams of ever-rising torrents and scantier ratkHMy the 
feyeriah longing for the dawn, the dreary welcome stvealos 
of day, the long chill hoars splashing through the dripping 
mistSi the breathless battling at the fords, and the neoea- 
sity of appearing to enjoy it all — such are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been 
privileged to go through it can forget the pluck and 
patience of the native character, or can come out of it 
without the loss of many prejudices, and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bore it 
with him. 

At the outer edges of the forest we passed numbers of 
pack caravans camped to await the improvement of the 
weather and subsidence of the streams, and to save the 
oxen and preserve their goods; The panniers are placed 
in rows, forming the sides of a laager, into which at night 
the animals are driven for protection from tigers and 
dacoits. Each pair of panniers is covered by a thatdi, 
and at night the caravan men creep in on the topB 
of the panniers, and under the bai Ian covering. For 
days at a time they often have to wait until the streams 
subside or the rain ceases. Our own oxen were cot olT 
within a dozen miles of Pakprio by the sudden rising of a 
stream we had crossed a couple of hours before ; and there 
they camped two days, while my people lived in the sola 
and dried one garment at a time, and I listened to my 
own tongue again from the lips of a kind-hearted Scotch 
engineer, who gave me a veritable bed to sleep in and his 
own ample clothes to wear, my own at this time being more 
practical than ornamental. 

The first locomotive in this section was being eredad^ 
and my men waited to it on their knees as they passed, ia 
the way they would to any being whose power they fieM«d 
and respected. It was not a little startling to witness tlia 
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simple old-world people of their own accord giving the 
sign of respect and submission to the great power which, 
they seemed to feel, lay in that dignified creation standing 
there so silently. Little, perhaps, they knew the appro- 
priateness of the act to that conqueror of worlds — steam- 
power. 

Our short ninety miles had taken us sixteen days ; 
during the time it was tantalising to think that the rail- 
way might one day take us through in half as many 
hours. 

At Prakprio and at Ayuthia, which we reached by 
boat, we had the first news of approaching troubles on the 
French frontier. As we made our way down river, the 
comparatively large population living along the banks of 
the Nam Sak, and subsequently of the Me Nam, contrasted 
markedly with the insignificant and scattered villages and 
towns we had been passing through for the last five 
months. The news of troubles which we had heard were 
confirmed as we passed down to our landing at the lower 
end of Bangkok by the presence of a French gunboat, and 
there once more was the white ensign flying out from the 
poop of H.M.S. ' Swift.* It seemed like home-coming in 
reality to see this bit of British territory, so clean and 
smart, after all the miserable squalor of our journey ; it was 
quite exhilarating to look at her. The old ' Swift ' is 
gratefully remembered by many a banished Baugkokite 
for the refreshing breeziness she introduced among us in 
the months that followed, and no ship's complement ever 
left more grateful memories behind them. The smartness 
and efficiency in which Captain Kirby and his officers kept 
her made her the admiration of the French ships on the 
station. 

Nearly three years later it was my lot to go up to 
Korat again, and in several ways the contrast to the former 
trip was very great. My object was the Chantuk copper 
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mines, which were under water when we eame dowm in 
1898; I was obliged to go on to Korattogetthe neewry 
instmctions to the village head-men 6om the Govenior 
there. 

Dr. Morrison, the Australian traveller, was in Bangkok 
at the time, and proposed starting by Koral for his long 
journey to Tanan. Although a short time previously I 
hod drunk his cocoanuts, and taken the welcome that was 
meant for him at Chantabun, through being mistaken, to 
my glory, for the famous doctor, he seemed to bear bat 
little malice on that account, and for ten days or so we 
became fellow-travellers. 

We were able to go all the way to the King's sommar 
residence at Bangpain along the line. Trains ooold nm 
part of the way, but, owing to the sinking of the abut- 
ments of some of the bridges, trollies had to be used for 
the rest. The unprofessional observer could not bat be 
struck by the small amount of bed-ballast on the line, and 
six inches seemed certainly very little for a coontrj of 
such heavy rainfall, and, in fact, every heavy rain has 
necessitated such extensive renewal of ballast that in all 
eighteen inches has been laid down in many places. 

With 80 little ballast as six inches and only fifty-poond 
rails, no fast running will be possible. The engines, how* 
ever, are a cheap design, not likely to run iast, being 
hardly up to their work under ordinary drenmstapcee. 
They are of two types — two-couple twelve-inch, and three* 
couple fourteen-inch cylinders for the hill sections. Tlie 
most expensive part of the rolling stock is the rojel 
saloon carriage and the ' oflScials' ' carriage. 

The line has been delayed by a good deal of veiy 
unfortunate friction between the Royal Railway Depari- 
ment, represented by Herr Betche, the Director-Oenenl, 
and Mr. Murray Campbell, the engineer who oontracled 
to build the line. The failure of the bridges eotailedi 

at 
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enormoiis additional expense and delay, in transport by 
river to the higher sections of the line, and prevented 
the contractor from being able to push all his stores 
up by the line as it proceeded. The question whether 
the failure of the piers was due to faulty dedgning 
by the Railway Department or to bad construction by the 
contractor, together with other innumerable questions con- 
nected with this, have lately been referred to arbitration. 

The extremely spongy nature of the top soil, the 
great depth to which it reaches, and the numbers 
of culverts and small bridges necessary to carry off 
the large quantities of water during the rains have 
added greatly to the diflBculties of construction across the 
Me Nam plain. As far as Ayuthia the line runs parallel to 
the river, and though new villages may later on spring up 
in its neighbourhood, for some time to come the river is 
likely to monopolise the goods traffic, and to remain the 
centre of the population, as being a cheap highway open 
to all, and one to which the Siamese are accustomed by 
use and tradition. 

From Ayuthia (42 miles) it turns eastward to Pakprio 
(Saraburi), on the Nam Sak, which is the starting-place for 
all the caravans for Korat, goods coming thus far by water. 
At Keng Koi (73 miles) the line leaves the river, and can 
be said to be no longer in competition with water traffic. 
It begins to ascend the poisonous terai through dense 
low scrub towards the first rock-cutting at Tap Kwang, 
and from here to Hinlap it is winding its way into the 
forested hills of the dreaded Dawng Praya Yen. The 
work above Keng Koi has been attended by such mortality 
that it has often been almost impossible to procure coolies, 
and the contractor's staff, owing to deaths and sickness, 
has been permanently short-handed. 

In five years about five thousand coolies and thirty-six 
Europeans have died from sickness contracted while 
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engaged OD tlieline, and of these far the laigeeipeiceiitege 
lost their lives above Prakprio. 

The difficulty of getting coolies to &ce the dimato 
has, especially during the rains, brought work at times - 
almost to a standstill in several of the higher sectiona. 

Railhead was at this time at the eighty-first mile, two 
and a half miles below Hinlap, and it was a short walk up . 
the Great Trail to the house of Mr. Roy, the Scotch engineer 
in charge of the section. A large clearing a quarter of a 
mile square, surrounded on all sides by sharp limestooa 
peaks and dense forest, reminded one not a little ot Ka 
Che clearings in the north. It was dotted by sheds and 
coolies' houses. When Mr. Roy took charge a twelvemonth 
earlier the daily mortality was very large ; of five hundred 
picked Chinese brought up by his predecessor, onty 
eighty-six remained on his arrival. When we were there 
there was a colony of two hundred Chinamen and four 
hundred Lao in the place, and there was not a sick man 
among them. The extension of the clearing, and the ad» 
mission thereby of sun and air, and the introduction of a 
good water supply by wells and by pipes over a mile long, 
as well as the gradual acclimatisation of the men, all ooih 
tributed to this result. 

The most remarkable outcome of the advance of tlie 
railway, to my mind, was that it was now possible to get 
men actually to live in the heart of the forest, whidi for 
years bos borne such an evil repute amongst them that 
more than four nights spent in it was looked upon as 
certain death. It was very sad that a few months later 
Mr. Roy should have succumbed to the very disease he had 
so ably fought for the people under him. 

By a most rare combination of tact, ability, and 
geniality he had obtained a remarkable influence over tlia 
Lao. While every one, whether French on the east or 
English and German on the west, had been busy eorsiiig 
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the Soaihem Lao for their oaelessnessy Mr. Boy had been 
using them extensively/ and had come to prefer them in 
many ways to the Chinese. They have no preconceived 
notions of how to do things, nor are they ruled by the 
secret societies in Bangkok like the Chinamen ; they are 
more tractable, and, as Mr. Roy declared, work just as hard. 
His opinion of them, based on a considerable experience, 
tends to corroborate the view that the fault does not 
always lie with the Lao, but often in the judgment of their 
judges. There, they were, the short round-faced Lao 
Pung Kao wjibm one has been accustomed to despise ; 
cheerful, chaffing, hardworking, and unwashed, living gaily 
in their distant camps along the railway clearing sometimes 
a mile from the nearest water. This section of the line 
passes through a number of deep cuttings. The very 
pretty blue crystalline limestone which forms the country 
rock contains large veins of calcite, and being very sus- 
ceptible to the percolating action of water is very much 
fissured by that agency. A number of questions con- 
nected with the removal of dangerously fissured rock in 
cuttings, and with the percentage of 'rock' and ' earth' 
allowances payable to the contractor, have also been among 
the subjects referred to arbitration. 

Owing to the character of the limestone crags and fis« 
Bares, steep gullies constantly cut across the line, and a very 
large number of culverts has been necessary. The water 
supply is also a source of trouble to the camps along the 
clearing owing to its total absence in the dry weather, and 
in the rains to its excessive abundance. 

At Muak Lek, half the distance through the forest is 
niore than done, and an easier section begins. The water- 
shed is topped a short distance beyond at the hundred and 

* Thas confirming in a remark- made in 1891. (Joum, Soe. of 
able manner Mr. Robert Gordon's Arts, No. 1998, toI. xxxiz.) 
'CQiarks on the qaestion of labour, 
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third mQe at a height of aboat twelve hnnclred leeL Thb 
clearing then rans down gentle ondalations to tlie vallej 
of the Nam Takron, which it reaches close to the Great 
Trail at Pak Chong. From there the line will nin paral- 
lel with the stream along its left bank in a more nortli- 
easterly direction down the Chantuk Valley along the flat- 
bedded sandstones of the locality, passing out into the plain 
below Katbakao, and bridging the stream some miles 
beyond the Lao village of Si Kin. 

Dr. Morrison and I had followed the railway clearings 
as far as Pak Chong, enjoying the prodigious hospitality 
of Mr. Murray Campbell and his agents ; while oar pack 
bullocks followed the trail in charge of our servants. We 
rejoined them at Pak Choug, and, camping at Chantok, 
Ratbukoo, Songunn, and Kokruat, reached Koiat in five 
somewhat easy marches, our animals, owing to absence of 
food as we advanced into the dry parched plain, being good 
only for short stages. 

It was curious what a difference there was in the 
appearance of the country now compared with that 
when we saw it in the rains in '93. Where we lost 
our rail, and saw the trees sailing past us, we now walked 
knee deep across a clear pebbly stream twenty feet below. 
Where then only the rain roared upon the leaves, we now 
heard the ' put, put, put 'of the Burmese coucal, the harsh 
call of the nok kacha^ the Chinese francolin, which was very 
abundant, but impossible to get near, the distant cries of 
jungle and pea-fowl, the hammer of the woodpecker, Hie 
gentle cooing of the doves in the bamboos, and the clear 
pipe of the Koil echoing in its peculiar way across the 
heated valley. When I returned up it ten days later the 
young green was just sprouting, brought on faj the first 
thundertitorms of the season, and game abounded; we 
heard barking deer, and at the copper mines we crossed bdh 
pig and tiger tracks. 
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The plain was parched and deep in dost. The kl^mg^ 
which at Ratbakao is cool and clear, was now like warm 
pea soup flavoured by the bodies of the countless buffalo 
from all the country round who spent the whole day 
wallowing in it. But we gladly bathed in it, for want of 
better, along with crowds of monks, and strong Lao girls, 
who came to carry water to the village. Considering 
the character of the little water the people have, it is not 
surprising that skin disease is very prevalent among them, 
especially when one has seen the state of the inside of their 
houses. Throughout Siam, though the cleanliness of the 
person is of the first importance, the dwellings are suf- 
fered to be inconceivably filthy. Any old rubbish is 
allowed to collect that will ; no one troubles to remove 
it. Pillow-coverings are never washed, mosquito-curtains 
are often black with dirt, and blankets and bedding are 
allowed to accumulate all the rubbish on the floor. Yet 
few people can be made more cleanly by being disciplined, 
and if only some Deputy Commissioners from Burma were 
able to inculcate their views on cleanliness in a few dis- 
tricts in Siam as they do in Burma, they would eflect a 
revolution in the slovenly hou(.eholds of the people. The 
trouble is that the ruling classes are as bad as the 
people in this respect, and consequently the criticisms of a 
stray European here and there can produce no eflect in 
opposition to the example of the great of the land. Be- 
sides skin disease, we found a great deal of smallpox among 
the children, and we were asked the moment we reached 
Korat whether we had any vaccinating lymph, of which, 
like quinine, the people thoroughly appreciate the efli- 
cacy throughout the country. Soi'e throat and fever were 
also so prevalent that when returning with packmen, as 
being preferable for light loads and quick marches, I had the 
greatest difficulty in engaging men at the villages along 
the trail in place of those I frequently had to send back. 
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edge of the forette to the soathwardy rejoining the main 
trail subsequently at Batbukoo, where we were fbrtunate 
enough to find a tumniepy with a good roof on it, the only 
one on the trail. Here we were delayed three days, the 
Jclang ahead of us having risen ten feet in the night. We 
could not go back, as the water was out behind us. As 
rice and quinine were giving out, and men were knoddn|if 
up with fever, we spent the second day building a bamboo 
raft and rigging rattan ropes across the current. Big 
trees and branches came tearing down the stream like 
huge missiles. The water kept rising all the time, and 
when our ship at last started ou her trial trip, all the lines 
carried away, and she went off down stream, tearing 
through the tree branches, and eventually breaking up. 
We returned home to our supper bruised and weary, and 
rather tired of the cold water we had been working in ; 
but the lessening size of the rice bags warned us we mnst 
try acrain. Next morning we started for a spot some 
miles higher up, made a new raft, and by nightfall had 
it ready for sea. The rain ceased, and at daybreak our 
beautiful raft was blocking the trail, which Uy clear 
before our rejoicing eyes. 

Ghantuk is a miserable village of a hundred houses ; 
even the monastery had no sola. But we got some rioe 
and pla heng, and heard about the wonderful raised roadwaj 
they were making for the rail at Pakprio, and of the extn^ 
ordinary lire-carriage being erected there. The two 
runners with the mail bags came in and had supper : they 
were worn and done up, and said the Tarig Luang^ or the 
Great Trail, in the forest, was up to the thighs in mud 
and nearly impassable ; two men dead of fever lay in the 
track. Soon after, three new arrivals came in, one c 
woman sobbing ; they had left the bodies of two comrades 
in the trail, too frightened of the spirits to bury them. 
Hearing that the upper route to the southward was ia 
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better condition, we next day poshed on for Ban Eanong 
Pn, in the staomy heat of the morning and the ponring 
deluge of the afternoon. 

The oxen, floundering in the heavy mad and with 
Bores and coagha from the steady rains, had a miserable 
time, and did not reach their destinatioo until late at 
night. We reached the village at dork, and the good 
people put themselves oat to accommodate' oar party. 




*nie Xai$ and I climbed into a little newly built rice Bttnm 
oa high piles, which we exactly fitted. It was clean, and 
we lit a fire below to warm it. We got bowls of hot rioe 
and dried shrimps, and with cigars from my haversack had 
an enjoyable evening, listening to the din of the rain from 
our bedding of dry thatch. For the next three days it 
did not cease, and we straggled through the twilight of 
the soaking fewest, and camped as best we could. The 
incessant thunder of the pitileiis downpour on the leaves. 
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aU night with the groans of the sick molt tlie 
eaqr dreams of evei^rising torrents and scantier imtionsy the 
feverish longing for the dawn, the dreary welcoroe streaks 
of day, the long chill hours splashing through the dripping 
mists, the breathless battling at the fords, and the neces- 
sity of appearing to enjoy it all — such are the main 
features of travelling in the rains. No one who has been 
privileged to go through it can forget the pluck and 
patience of the native character, or can come out of it 
without the loss of many prejudices, and the acquirement 
of a new and ineradicable respect for the men who bore it 
with him. 

At the outer edges of the forest we passed numbers of 
pack caravans camped to await the improvement of the 
weather and subsidence of the streams, and to save the 
oxen and preserve their goods; The panniers are placed 
in rows, forming the sides of a laager, into which at night 
the animals are driven for protection from tigers and 
dacoits. Each pair of panniers is covered by a thatdi, 
and at night the caravan men creep in on the tops 
of the panniers, and under the bai Ian covering. For 
days at a time they often have to wait until the streams 
subside or the rain ceases. Our own oxen were cut oflT 
within a dozen miles of Pakprio by the sudden rising of a 
stream we had crossed a couple of hours before ; and there 
they camped two days, while my people lived in the sola 
and dried one garment at a time, and I listened to my 
own tongue again from the lips of a kind-hearted Scotch 
engineer, who gave me a veritable bed to sleep in and hia 
own ample clothes to wear, my own at this time being more 
practical than ornamental. 

The first locomotive in this section was being erected^ 
and my men iira^-ed to it on their knees as they passed, in 
the way they would to any being whose power they isMed 
and respected. It was not a little startling to witness the 
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simple old-world people of their own accord giving the 
sign of respect and submission to the great power which, 
they seemed to feel, lay in that dignified creation standing 
there so silently. Little, perhaps, they knew the appro- 
priateness of the act to that conqueror of worlds — steam- 
power. 

Our short ninety miles had taken us sixteen days ; 
during the time it was tantalbing to think that the rail- 
way might one day take as throagh in half as many 
hours. 

At Prakprio and at Ayuthia, which we reached by 
boat, we had the first news of approaching troubles on the 
French frontier. As we made our way down river, the 
comparatively large population living along the banks of 
the Nam Sak, and subsequently of the Me Nam, contrasted 
markedly with the insignificant and scattered villages and 
towns we had been passing through for the last five 
months. The news of troubles which we had heard were 
confirmed as we passed down to our landing at the lower 
end of Bangkok by the presence of a French gunboat, and 
there once more was the white ensign flying out from the 
poop of H.M.S. ' Swift.' It seemed like home-coming in 
reality to see this bit of British territory, so clean and 
smart, after all the miserable squalor of our journey ; it was 
quite exhilarating to look at her. The old ' Swift ' is 
gratefully remembered by many a banished Bangkokite 
for the refreshing breeziness she introduced among us in 
the months that followed, and no ship's complement ever 
left more gprateful memories behind them. The smartness 
and efficiency in which Captain Kirby and his officers kept 
her made her the admiration of the French ships on the 
station. 

Nearly three years later it was my lot to go up to 
Korat again, and in several ways the contrast to the former 
trip was very great. My object was the Ghantuk copper 
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mines, which were under water when we came down m 
1893 ; I was obliged to go on to Eorat toget the neoessify 
instmotions to the viUage head-men firom the Qcfwenat 
there. 

Dr. Morrison, the Australian traveller, was in Bangkok 
at the time, and proposed starting by Eorat for his long 
journey to Tunan. Although a short time previously I 
hod drunk his cocoanuts, and taken the welcome that was 
meant for him at Chantabun, through being mistaken, to 
my glory, for the famous doctor, he seemed to bear bot 
little malice on that account, and for ten days or so we 
became fellow-travellers. 

We were able to go all the way to the King^s sommer 
residence at Bangpain along the line. Trains conld ran 
part of the way, but, owing to the sinking of the abut- 
ments of some of the bridges, trollies had to be used tat 
the rest. The unprofessional observer could not bat be 
struck by the small amount of bed-ballast on the line, and 
six inches seemed certainly very little for a country of 
such heavy rainfall, and, in fact, every heavy rain has 
necessitated such extensive renewal of ballast that in all 
eighteen inches has been laid down in many places. 

With so little ballast as six inches and only fifty-poood 
rails, no fast running will be possible. The engines, how- 
ever, are a cheap design, not likely to run &st, I'^g 
hardly up to their work under ordinary circumstances. 
They are of two types — two-couple twelve-inch, and thras- 
couple fourteen-inch cylinders for the hill sections. Tlio 
most expensive part of the rolling stock is the rojal 
saloon carriage and the ' oflBcials' ' carriage. 

The line has been delayed by a good deal of wwj 
unfortunate friction between the Royal Railway Depart- 
ment, represented by Herr Betche, the Director-Oeneial, 
and Mr. Murray Campbell, the engineer who contracted 
to build the line. The failure of the bridges entaflsd 

at 
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enormous additional expense and delay, in transport by 
river to the higher sections of the line, and prevented 
the contractor from being able to pash all his stores 
np by the line as it proceeded. The question whether 
the failure of the piers was due to faulty designing 
by the Railway Department or to bad construction by the 
contractor, together with other innumerable questions con- 
nected with this, have lately been referred to arbitration. 

The extremely spongy nature of the top soil, the 
great depth to which it reaches, and the numbers 
of culverts and small bridges necessary to carry off 
the large quantities of water during the rains have 
added greatly to the difficulties of construction across the 
Me Nam plain. As far as Ayuthia the lino runs parallel to 
the river, and though new villages may later on spring up 
in its neighbourhood, for some time to come the river is 
likely to monopolise the goods traffic, and to remain the 
centre of the population, as being a cheap highway open 
to all, and one to which the Siamese are accustomed by 
nse and tradition. 

From Ayuthia (42 miles) it turns eastward to Pakprio 
(Saraburi), on the Nam Sak, which is the starting-place for 
all the caravans for Korat, goods coming thus far by water. 
At Keng Koi (73 miles) the line leaves the river, and can 
be said to be no longer in competition with water traffic. 
It begins to ascend the poisonous terai through dense 
low scrub towards the first rock-cutting at Tap Kwang, 
and from: here to Hinlap it is winding its way into the 
forested hills of the dreaded Dawng Praya Yen. The 
work above Keng Koi has been attended by such mortality 
that it has often been almost impossible to procure coolies, 
and the contractor's staff, owing to deaths and sickness, 
has been permanently short-handed. 

In five years about five thousand coolies and thirty-six 
Eaiopeans have died from sickness contracted while 
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engaged od the line, and of these far the laigeei peroenftngB 
lost their lives above Prakprio. 

The difficulty of getting ooolies to &oe the cfimato 
has, especially daring the rains, brooght work at times 
almost to a standstill in several c^the higher sections. 

Railhead was at this time at the eighty-first mile, two 
and a half miles below Hinlap, and it was a short walk up . 
the Great Trail to the house of Mr. Roy, the Scotch engineer 
in charge of the section. A large clearing a quarter of a 
mile square, surrounded on all sides by sharp limestoiia 
peaks and dense forest, reminded one not a little of Ka 
Che clearings in the north. It was dotted by sheds and 
coolies' houses. When Mr. Roy took charge a twelvemonth 
earlier the daily mortality was very large ; of five hundred 
picked Chinese brought up by his predecessor, ooSj 
eighty-six remained on his arrival. When we were there 
there was a colony of two hundred Chinamen and four 
hundred Lao in the place, and there was not a sick man 
among them. The extension of the clearing, and the ad» 
mission thereby of sun and air, and the introduction of a 
good water supply by wells and by pipes over a mile long, 
as well as the gradual acclimatisation of the men, all ooo* 
tributed to this result. < 

The most remarkable outcome of the advance of the 
railway, to my mind, was that it was now possible to gel 
men actually to live in the heart of the forest, which for 
years has borne such an evil repute amongst them that 
more than four nights spent in it was looked npon aa 
certain death. It was very sad that a few months later 
Mr. Roy should have succumbed to the very disease be had 
so ably fought for the people under him. 

By a most rare combination of tact, ability, and 
geniality he had obtained a remarkable inflnence over the 
Lao. While every one, whether French on the east or 
English and German on the west, had been busy eaning 
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the Soaihem Lao for their nBelessnesSy Mr. Boy had been 
using them extensively,^ and had come to prefer them in 
many ways to the Chinese. They have no preconceived 
notions of how to do things, nor are they ruled by the 
secret societies in Bangkok like the Chinamen ; they are 
more tractable, and, as Mr. Roy declared, work just as hard. 
His opinion of them, based on a considerable experience, 
tends to corroborate the view that the fault does not 
always lie with the Lao, but often in the judgment of their 
judges. Ther^, they were, the short round-faced Lao 
Fung Kao wjibm one has been accustomed to despise ; 
cheerful, chaffing, hardworking, and unwashed, living gaily 
in their distant camps along the railway clearing sometimes 
a mile from the nearest water. This section of the line 
passes through a number of deep cuttings. The very 
pretty blue crystalline limestone which forms the country 
rock contains large veins of calcite, and being very sus- 
ceptible to the percolating action of water is very much 
fissured by that agency. A number of qnestious con- 
nected with the removal of dangerously fissured rock in 
cuttings, and with the percentage of ' rock ' and ' earth ' 
allowances payable to the contractor, have also been among 
the subjects referred to arbitration. 

Owing to the character of the limestone crags and fis« 
snres, steep gullies constantly cut across the line, and a very 
large number of culverts has been necessary. The water 
supply is also a source of trouble to the camps along the 
clearing owing to its total absence in the dry weather, and 
in the rains to its excessive abundance. 

At Muak Lek, half the distance through the forest is 
more than done, and an easier section begins. The water- 
shed is topped a short distance beyond at the hundred and 

* Thas confirming in a remark- made in 1891. (Joum. Soc. of 
mble manner Mr. Robert Gordon's Arts, No. 1998, toI. xxziz.) 
remarks on the qaestion of labour, 
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third mQe at a height of aboat twelve hnnclred leeL Thfb 
clearing then rans down gentle nndalations to tho Tallej 
of the Nam Takron, which it reaches close to the Great 
Trail at Pak Chong. From there the line will nin paral- 
lel with the stream along its left bank in a more north- 
easterly direction down the Chantuk Valley along the flat- 
bedded sandstones of the locality, passing out into the plain 
below Ratbukao, and bridging the stream some miles 
beyond the Lao village of Si Kin. 

Dr. Morrison and I had followed the railway dearinga 
as far as Pak Chong, enjoying the prodigious hospitali^ 
of Mr. Murray Campbell and his agents ; while onr pack 
bullocks followed the trail in charge of our servants. We 
rejoined them at Pak Chong, and, camping at Ghantnk, 
Ratbukao, Songunn, end Kokruat, reached Korat in five 
somewhat easy marches, our animals, owing to absence of 
food as we advanced into the dry parched plain, being good 
only for short stages. 

It was curious what a difference there was in the 
appearance of the country now compared with that 
when we saw it in the rains in '93. Where we lost 
our rail, and saw the trees sailing post us, we now walked 
knee deep across a clear pebbly stream twenty feet below. 
Where then only the rain roared upon the leaves, we noiw 
heard the ' put, put, put 'of the Burmese coucal, the harsh 
call of the iwk kacha^ the Chinese francolin, which was vsfy 
i abundant, but impossible to get near, the distant cries of 

jungle and pea-fowl, the hammer of the woodpecker, the 
gentle cooing of the doves in the bamboos, and the elesr 
pipe of the KOil echoing in its peculiar way across the 
heated valley. When I returned up it ten days later the 
young green was just sprouting, brought on faj the first 
thunderstorms of the season, and gome abounded; we 
heard barking deer, and at the copper mines we crossed both 
pig and tiger tracks. 
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The plain was parched and deep in dost. The ht^rngt 
which at Ratbakao is cool and clear, was now like warm 
pea soap flavonred by the bodies of the countless baflalo 
from all the ooantry round who spent the whole day 
wallowing in it. But we gladly bathed in it, for want of 
better, along with crowds of monks, and strong Lao girls, 
who came to carry water to the village. Considering 
the character of the little water the people have, it is not 
surprising that skin disease is very prevalent among them, 
especially when one has seen the state of the inside of their 
houses. Throughout Siam, though the cleanliness of the 
person is of the first importance, the dwellings are suf- 
fered to be inconceivably filthy. Any old rubbish is 
allowed to collect that will ; no one troubles to remove 
it. Pillow-coverings are never washed, mosquito-curtains 
are often black with dirt, and blankets and bedding are 
allowed to accumulate all the rubbish on the floor. Yet 
few people can be made more cleanly by being disciplined, 
and if only some Deputy Commissioners from Burma were 
able to inculcate their views on cleanlinesis in a few dis- 
tricts in Siam as tbey do in Burma, they would effect a 
revolution in the slovenly households of the people. The 
trouble is that the ruling classes are as bad as the 
people in this respect, and consequently the criticisms of a 
stray European here and there can produce no effect in 
opposition to the example of the great of the land. Be- 
sides skin disease, we found a great deal of smallpox among 
the children, and we were asked the moment we reached 
Korat whether we had any vaccinating lymph, of which, 
like quinine, the people thoroughly appi*eciate the effi- 
cacy throughout the country. Sore throat and fever were 
also so prevalent that when returning with packmen, as 
being preferable for light loads and quick marches, I had the 
greatest difficulty in engaging men at the villages along 
the trail in place of those I frequently had to send back. 
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At Sikia a young Danish engineer was just begimiiiig 
work on the most advanced of the railway sectioiis ; lus 
labour was entirely Lao. 

The population of the villages along the last sixty miles 
of line before Korat may be estimated as not exceeding 
four thousand.^ 

The deep sand of the tracks outside Koiat made 
nupleasant walking; but on our arrival we were com* 
fortably accommodated near the Gk>vemor^s xesidenoe in 
a nice bungalow among the lotus ponds and betel 
palms. 

The most striking innovation in Korat was tlie 
French Consulate. 

There were no French subjectSi and there was no 
French trade ; but a very charming consulate was being 
built at a cost of thirty thousand francs to replace the pre- 
sent building occupied by the consul and his inteq[wetflr, 
where we were most hospitably entertained. 

Two tricolours floated in the compound, and IL 
Rochet informed us the flag would soon float over the wlKife 
of the countiy round. We learned furtlier from him that 
Korat was a Cambodian city of great magnificence until 
ruined by the rapacious Siamese of late years. En* 
couraged) doubtless, by our innocent appearance, he also 
informed us that Cambodian was the language of the 
country people round Korat, and of the plateau generally^ 
and that Siamese was not understood except in m t&w 
villages, being spoken only by the Governor and him 
followers. 

It was diflicult to understand what our host took mm 
for. The doctor's bland expression and keen int e w at 
doubtless encouraged our informant ; but when he aakad 
innocently how it was the consular interpreter qioke only 

* Songunn, 300 houses ; Sikiu, Ratbokfto, 70 ; and s Urn ntWr ill* 
250 ; Chantuk, population of 60 ; lages of aimilar importsDea. 
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Siamese, the flow of our host's original and entertaining 
infonnation ceased entirely. 

The consars life must be a singularly lonely one, for 

he has not the distraction of work to occapy his mind. 

About a hundred registration papers had been sold to. 

Chinamen at eighteen ticals apiece. None of these 

persons were French citizens, and hardly any had ever 

been in a French colony or protectorate, or their parents 

before them. The sale of papers did not reach this figure 

without considerable advertisement, and the consul ha^ 

bravely faced the sun and heat in the market-place many 

weary hours, searching for Chinese to shake hands with 

and invite round to see him. He seemed so anxious to 

sell that, I am sure, the doctor's kind heart was touched, 

and if they had been a little cheaper perhaps we might 

have indulged in one between us. The French consulate 

merits support, as any trade development which may 

baply result from it will be to the advantage of British 

importers almost exclusively. No other route from Korat 

can ever compete with the Saraburi route to Bangkok, 

even disregarding the advance of the railway; and all 

increase of trade therefore means increase of British trade, 

unless artificial obstructions such as tariffs are erected 

against it. 

The attitude of mind of the French consul towards 
everything Siamese was instructive. To him, as to many 
of the less educated ofiicials of the French Colonial empire, 
Siamese is synonymous with all that is most wicked and 
abominable in the universe. It is impossible for some of 
those afflicted with this mania to speak with moderation 
on things Siamese, or to deal with them according to the 
canons which generally rule in political or business inter- 
coarse. 

The Governor was very sociable, and proposed assisting 
Dr. Morrison on his way north by sending the best man he 
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had available a few days' marcli with him. But tlie jhm 
had to be given np, owing to the fact thai thu man was 
his best French scholar, |ind conld not conseqnently ba 
spared from the translating work necessary in the office to 
keep pace with the volnminous correspondence with wbidi 
M. Rochet daily flooded him. 

On March 8 I left the doctor with great regret ontsids 
Korat. He was going to start in, for him, comparative 
loxary. He had sufficient goods with him for an ox cart 
or so ; I believe I am not exaggerating in saying he had 
for his twelve months* joamey a bottle of brandy and 
a change of clothes ; and he had two followers and aome 
' ' notebooks. 

My march back to Chantuk was hot and oneveiitfiiL 
The men travelled well, and except for enormous centipedes 
and scorpions we hardly saw any living things in the 
parched plain. Some very curious revolving oolnmna of 
wind crossed our path with a roar, whirling dust, leevea, 
straw, and twigs into the air, and carrying them in e 
dark revolving column up to the cloud strata which lay 
apparently some two thousnnd feet above us. We met aoaii% 
cheery Lao from the l^Io Kawng, who had been west to sell 
their buifalo, with their long Jcens slung on their badc% 
looking in the distance like guns. We also met a caravan 
of ShAn peddlers with their packs on little wooden ^honee* 
across their shoulders. 

At Sikiu the people seem to be more like the nortliena 
P' Lao, and from our camp in the sola the lights could be 

gleaming in the houses, and merry voices and fitful 
notes sounded long into the night. 

The ' copper mines ' are some old trenchea dug 
twenty years ago at points many miles apart, on whaJL 
appears to be a great main lode running in a general nortk 
and south direction. 

It is two fathoms wide and highly mineraliaed, bnft 
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owing to the large amoant of water in the workingB, 
and to the very deoomposed state of the exposed 
stuffy some extensive pamping and prospecting will be 
needed. The mineral seems to occur native and in 
the blae carbonate, and in the northernmost working 
near Chantnk the lode seems productive throughout. 
It is situated in beautiful park-like country which is 
full of game. 

"The fact that the people are beginning to lose any of 
their prejudice against work is largely a result, I believe, 
of their discovery that, at all events with most Europeans, 
they will not fail to get paid for it. In the old days the 
Siamese official, who was the only employer they knew, 
paid for nothing ; and I have frequently heard the greatest 
surprise expressed when we paid men for work for which 
we requisitioned them. Once they have put their hands to 
work, unless it be very wearisome and monotonous, they 
are keen and cheerful over it. As long as any fun can be 
got out of it, they will stick to it ; and I have often been 
struck by the way in which men we bad the very greatest 
difficulty in getting could hardly ailer a bit make up their 
minds to leave us ; and coming away for three days, many 
of them have continued on for six or more. These men 
developed in character as we got to know them most 
curiously, and individuals often reminded me by their 
peculiar traits of school or college friends. There would be 
the genial kindly man who helped the others over fords, 
the wit who kept them laughing, the songster who set them 
singing, the awkward-looking scholar who knew more Pali 
than all the others had ever dreamt of, the strapping athlete 
who had boxed the champion of Bang Mai to a stand- 
still. There were inseparable chums, who were always half 
a mile ahead talking earnestly, who shared the same 
tobacco box, and cooked their rice apart from the rest; 
there were the rivals who watched one another across the 
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fire to Bee when they had gained a pcnnt ; thare W9n ihm 
sportamen and the fishennen ; and there weie the excitable 
youngster and the experienced old hand, the £aTOiiritea of 
the parly. We seldom had a man who was a commonplace 
nonentify ; we hardly ever paid off our men bat it waa 
saying goodbye to a lot of friends, who finr m short 
time at all events had made oar little moving eodety 
very pleasant. 

It was somewhat carioas on emerging from the forest 
to contemplate civilisation represented by a dranken oi* 
gine-driver addressing the world in choice Billingsgate, 
and attempting to use a spanner on his firemen. It 
evidently astonished some of the Lao, but an old hand 
who had become accustomed to it said, * Farangs do that 
constantly ; this one is demtiy very bad ; but I've seen lota 
like that.' 

So far as I have been able to observe, the volcano 
mentioned under the name of Patavi by M. Moahoi, and 
inserted in some maps at the approach to the ranges east 
from Keng Koi, has no existence whatever in &ct. M. 
Mouhot elsewhere mistook the results of the solvent actioo 
of water containing carbonic acid on calcareous limestones 
for tbe effects of volcanic convulsions. It has been fre- 
/i quently stated in my hearing that traces of volcanic action 

were visible at Kaw-Si-chanp Petchaburi, Patavi, IVabat, 
and many other places, but in every case the belief appears 
to be originally founded on M. Mouhot's geological errois, 
and the fissured and pitted structure, which has enoooragsd 
the impression, is merely the common effect of the lain 
water, of which in Siam there is a very heavy i^ntii^rf §jj^ 
on the largely soluble limestones which are the most 
characteristic formation of Indo-China. 

The only undoubted activity of a volcanio character in 
Siam is to be seen in the Pu Fai Mai already described. 
A few warm springs occur in places, as at Bangpsa, 
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Benawag, and on tiie Me Prachi ; th«y an tm the whole 
■inpilarly free from mineral matter.* 
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were nearly in time to prevent their entering the river ; 
and the action at Pdmam, brought about by the deter^ 
mination of the I'rench Commander to enter the river 
in face of M. Pavie's orders, and by the culpable folly of 
the Siamese in opening fire. The outcome of this event 
were the ultimatum of M. Pavie ; the blockade declared 
on the refusal of the Siamese to accept its terms ; and the 
far more severe penalties exacted by M. Le Myre de Yilers. 
In as far as this was a quarrel between France and Siam, . 
the Britidi Government again held aloof ; but in so far as 
the measures of coercion adopted by France were liable 
to injure British interests, Lord Rosebery was obliged to 
assume a watchful attitude. 

The third chapter was that connected with the results 
of the expansion of the French claims on the Upper Me 
Kawng, which suddenly brought England and France face 
to face north of the twentieth parallel. The attempts to 
reach a settlement by which a buifer State should be de- 
fined between British and French influence, desirable as 
both Governments professed to think it, failed completely. 
Fhere is no reason, to my thinking, why we should not be 
iK^ighbours on the Upper Me Kawng, so long as zealous 
FV-«ench officials of a certain type, who are too common in 
iK^tSo-China, can be persuaded to apply themselves entirely 
to the administration of their own territories, and less to 
t^^ exploitation of other people's, than has been their wont. 
Sexein, however, lies the danger, and there is no doubt 
i\i^t we 'shall need to keep a vigilant eye on China in that 
neighbourhood, if we do not wish to .see some further very 
surprising cessions of territory. F6r France is bent on 
pushing the wedge through Chieng Hung to cut us off in 
Burma from the valley of the Yangtze, and she will force 
China to give her what she wants there. From a militar}* 
point of view, the neighbourhood of the French possessions 
nt that point need cause no anxiety. The best thing for 
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uB-an enemy could do woold be to attempt to maidi an 
army, native or otherwise, from Tongkin to Chieng Tmig. 

The first announcement of coming tnmble was made 
in March 1 893, when for negotiations which were already on 
foot between the French and Siamese Gk>vemments, with 
the object of the delimitation of the eastern frontier of 
Siam, was snbstitated a * claim ' on the part of France for 
the recognition of the * incontestable ' rights of Annam. 

Considering the diflSdence with which all sach claims 
had up to that time been pat forward, and the sarpriae 
owing to their antiquity with which they had been gene- 
rally received, it was not obvioas to most persons that a 
definite policy had been agreed on with regard to them, 
and that this time they were going to be pushed to the 
uttermost. They had been outlined in M. Lanessan'a 
book, assiduously propagated by H. Delonde, and hinted 
at by M. Waddington, but they had never been defined. 
It was therefore pardonable if both the British Qovemmeaat 
and the Siamese mistook the completeness of the change 
of policy which was veiled under the new claim. The 
Siamese still imagined that it was a rough-and-ready form 
of delimitation at which they could * protest ' and * insist ' ; 
and then, before the exercise of force was dreamed of, thej 
won public sympathy by offering to arbitrate. ArbitratioD 
was not included in M. Lanessan's programme. By way 
of reply the Me Kawng posts were occupied. The Fren^ 
demands now put forward were moderation itself to what 
came later, but they were always confused by rerefenoes 
to ' Annamite territory.' Now what precisely was meant 
by Annamite territory had up to this point not been stated* 
In 1889 the French Government did not wish to extend 
their territory to Luang Prabang ; * it was thought in 
more quarters than one that it was still only a question of 
the Lower Me Kawng. The Siamese did not realise the 

* Blue Book on the Aifain of Siaoi, p. SL 
VOL. I 8 
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change which had taken place, and were disposed to con- 
tinue to defend their position by argnnent or offers 
of arbitration. Even as late as Jane 5, when the 
capture of Captain Thoreuz, who was in command of a 
French column upon Siamese territory at Kawng, had 
aroused more feeling, the Siamese were still inclined to 
take their stand on the legality of their acts from the 
standpoint of international law. Lord Rosebery's advice 
had been consistently to the effect that it was important 
to avoid a breach of friendly relations between the two 
coantries, and in view of this fact, and of affairs as they 
developed in May and June, it was astonishing that the 
Siamese still mistook the temper of the French Govern- 
ment. Their position was on the whole logically correct, 
but practically it was a great mistake. The language of 
their replies was a little too supercilious to be dignified, 
and the tone adopted was the one thing likely to anger 
the enemy. Many Siamese have complained bitterly to me 
since that England did not stand by them. Where they 
acquired the idea that England could embroil herself in an 
affair which as yet did not concern her, and which, with con- 
ciliatory management, could have been settled in a fortnight, 
I never knew ; but I always tried to point out that if Lord 
Rosebery's advice had been followed, his exertions in the 
direction of moderation on the part of the French would 
have had a chance of success. 

Inquiries have proved that the Siamese were justified 
in the capture of Captain Thoreux and in the death of 
M. Grosgurin, to the extent that both were in command of 
armed forces of a foreign Power which were committingacts 
of aggression, and indeed of actual warfare, in territories 
administered by Siam and generally admitted to belong 
to Siam. The accounts first published detailing the 
treacherous murder of M. Grosgurin were proved quite 
false at the trial, his own party having been the first to 
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open fire. It is impossible to blame the Siamese fiv theaa 
acts, or for standing on their defence. But the wisdom of 
the tone they adopted, irritating as it assuredly was, la 
more open to criticism. Academic discnssion and desoltory 
correspondence brought matters to the end of the first 
chapter. On July 10 M. Pavie gave notice to the Siamese 
Foreign Minister that two more French vessels were 
ordered to join the ' Lutin/ which lay at anchcHr in tlie 
river at Bangkok. 

This was a thunderclap. It was obvious that ooer» 
cion was meant ; the pretexts that the British and other 
Gk>vemmeDt8 had taken the initiative in sending ships, and 
that they went for the protection of their countrymen, 
were too transparent. There were one English and one 
Dutch war-vessel only in the river. There were only 
three Frenchmen in Bangkok outside the Legation, and 
one gunboat apiece seemed a high allowance. Three 
questions were at issue — certain claims by the FVendi 
Government for compensation for losses stated to have 
been suffered by French travellers in the interior, canaed 
by actions of Siamese officials; the Me Kawng frontier; 
and the incidents of Captain Thoreuz and M. Grosgorin. 

There is no doubt that the Siamese had every intentkm 
of ultimately doing their duty in these matters, and of 
giving such satisfaction as should, on careful inquiry, 
seem equitable. But unfortunately, ds has too often been 
the case in business transactions in the past, there seema 
to have been constant delay on the part of the Siamese^ 
and the willingness to come to a speedy and satisfiictofy 
settlement was concealed by the tone in which negoti»» 
tions were carried on. It is undoubtedly hard ^at a 
weak Asiatic kingdom may not argue a question of right 
and wrong with a first-class European Power on a ImmM 
of equality; but it is a fact in practical politics which 
should not bo ignored, however little creditable it may 

• t 
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appear. The small boy at school who argues with a big 
one is likely to score a kick behind for his ^ cheek'; 
nations are only bigger children, doing it on a larger 
scale. The tone of the Siamese was largely dae to the 
consciousness of their own right intentions, and they did 
not anderstand that they had not in practice given proof 
of them to the French Government. Thas those who 
gave the wise, bat necessarily unpalatable, advice that it 
was best to back down promptly made little impression. 
The attempt to force a settlement on them by the presence 
of additional ships in the Me Nam aroused a patriotic 
spirit of opposition among the Siamese which was not 
unwarranted. M. Pavie in his announcement to Prince 
Devawongse was straining the treaty beyond its limits 
in terms which were of the most threatening character. 
* L'amiral/ he said, ' insiste beaucoup pour que, conform6- 
ment au Traits, ce batimeiit [' Inconstant '] remonte k la 
capitale, le Gouvememeut lui ayant fait connaitre qu'il 
consid^rait ce fait comme un droit indisputable.' The 
clause of the treaty runs, *Les batiments de guerre 
firan^ais pourront p6n6trer dans le fleuve et jeter Tancre 
A Paknam ; niais ils devront avertir Tautorit^ siamoise 
pour remonter jusqu'^ Bangkok, et s'entendre avec elle 
relativement a I'endroit oil ils pourront mouiller.' 

The Siamese reply showed that the pretext on which 
the ship was being sent was groundless, and asked in 
-digmfied language that France should not therefore insist on 
sending her. This request, backed by Lord Rosebery's 
representations to M. Develle that British ships were not 
being sent to join the ' Swift ' in the Me Nam, resulted in 
telegraphic orders being sent to stop the 'Inconstant'; 
she was not even to go to Paknam, the point to which 
by treaty she was permitted to go, but she was to remain 
outside the bar. If Commander Bory disobeyed these 
orders he would be completely in the wrong, and if, further. 
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ha patted Paknam and went to Bangkok difeet, as aab* 
seqnently waa foond to have been his intention. all along^ 
he would be responsible for a clear breach of the trmtj^ 
which would put Siam in a far more favourable positum. 

But on July 11 the Siamese Foreign Office made the 
unpardonable blunder of ' forbidding ' the * Inconstant ' and 
'Comdte' (which it now appeared was also expected) 
coming even to Paknam — their right by treaty ; and on 
the next day it repeated the mistake in more perempUnrj 
termt, adding that all necessary instructions had been 
given to the naval and military authorities. While 
sympathising keenly with the Siamese, it was impossible noi 
to see that such open defiance of France was bound to end 
in disaster. On the afternoon of the 13th, being Wan Pra, 
the Buddhist Sunday, I had the curiosity to go sailing in 
my small yawl to Paknam, to see what was the positioD of 
the 'naval and military authorities ^ there. I went aboard 
the * Coronation,' where a good deal of chaff went on 
about the coming battle, which nobody expected, and for 
which they were not the least prepared. Of the wliole 
complement no one had ever seen a gun fired except tlie 
Commander ; the men were fresh drafts from the padi 
fields, and did not know a cartridge from a piojectfle. 
The whole of the crews of the other vessels were in a similar 
condition, and the forts were manned in the same manner. 
The armament of the ship consisted of a 70 lb. R.M.L. gmi 
forward, four brass saluting carronades aft, and a five-barrel 
Hotohkiss on the forecastle head. When I was leaving a 
message came off from the Commodore to get up stoam^ 
as the ' French fleet ' was in sight, but it was all regarded 
as a joke. I went up to the inner fort opposite 
and saw the Commander, who had no idea of what 
going on outside. When I remarked on the fine physiqua 
of the men he had under him, he replied they wers 
good enough, but they had never fired a shot of the big 
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gnnsy and he hoped they might luyt have to until they had 
had much more training. 

I moored my boat under the fort, and went up by the 
afternoon train, convinced that the river was not in the 
least impregnable, as the King had been led to believe, 
but that, as they would never dare open fire on a first-class 
Power like the French, it did not really malvter. 

I doubt if those responsible for the defences ever con- 
sidered what would happen if they succeeded in sinking a 
French ship. The whole French nation would have risen 
with a shout, and vengeance could not have stopped short 
of the conquest of the country. 

On the other hand, if a real defence was intended, it 
was astonishing that the active loyalty of the brave Danes 
who, in a fit of enthusiasm, joined the Siamese side had 
not been recognised by properly granting them commis- 
sions, instead of their being allowed to fight as mere 
adventurers, iloreover, the position of the defences seemed 
as badly chosen as possible ; they involved an initial out- 
rage of treaty rights, and they were so placed as not to be 
as efficient as they might be. If it was ever intended to 
destroy an enemy it could have been done most cheaply 
and efficiently in the narrow channel of the river above 
Paknam ; a few well-laid mines, and three or four guns 
efficiently served and masked in the attap swamps,, would at 
a range of three hundred yards or so defy all chances of a 
ship's succeeding in getting by, whatever the circumstances 
of tide and weather, while it would have imposed on the 
other party the responsibility of infringing the treaty. 

Sittingin the vemndah before dinner, the sound of firing 
to the southward was distinctly audible. It only lasted 
about twenty-five minutes in all, but there was no mis- 
taking its character. After dinner sirens could be heard 
in the river, and from the wharf it was evident that two 
or three vessels had come up with the strong flood tide. 
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and were turning and anchoring below the 'Lntiiiy* m 
manoDQTre which they performed splendidly in the dark 
crowded Btream. ,The armoorers on board the 'Lntia* 
were very busy ; there was considerable excitement| Imi 
people soon got sleepy and went to bed, to await erenta on 
the morrow. 

It appeared that after I left Paknam that day the 
' Coronation ' and ' Makut ' took up their positions inside 
the barricade on each side of the passage. The Frrach 
accounts give a large fleet as being anchored inside ; bot, 
besides these two, there were only two very old»fiishioned 
guu-flats with a big gun each, and the training baiqoe, 
lying farther up river, armed with six brass carronades 
for saluting purposes, which would have looked pretty 
in my boat. 

About 3 P.M. H.M.S. ' Pallas,' lying outside the bar^ 
sighted the ' Inconstant ' and ' Comdte ' coming bom the 
eastward, and they were joined by the 'J. B. Say/ m 
small local boat running between Saigon and Bangkok. 
About five o'clock M. Pavie's message was delivered by m 
I Siamese steam launch on board the ' Inconstant.' Tlie 

captain of the ^ J. B. Say ' went on board the * Inoonstaot * 
i to act as pilot, a second captain, brought espedaUy fiir 

the purpose, taking charge of the * Say ' and leading the 
way with a pilot from the pilot-schooner. Meantime the 
Siamese harbour-master. Captain Vil, had boarded the 
' Inconstant,' according to his orders, with the request thsi 
the ships should wait. The Commander, mistaking him 
for a Dane of the Siamese Navy, was anything but polite, 
and poor Captain Vil retired over the side, with the parting 
shot that he was a German, and fought in the war of 
1870-71. 

The flood tide was very strong and a rain sqoall wee 
coming up, increasing the darkness of the short twilight. 
As the ships steamed in, the ' Say ' leading, with ' Ii 
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Btant * and ' Comdte ' following, two blank cartridges were 
fired by Commodore de Richelieu at CSO, and then six or 
eight diots were fired across their bows. 

The ships cleared for action, hoisting big French en- 
signs at each masthead, and opened fire in return upon 
the fort at about 6.45. Their first shot fell short in the 
mud, and all the rest went screaming overhead into the 
mangrove swamps. Not one man was hit in the fort. 

When they began in earnest, the sixth and tenth 
Siamese shots found their mark, the latter going through 
the deck and out of the starboard bow of ^ Inconstant.* 
With the strong fiood tide under them the ships were 
doing about 12 knots. 

On nearing the obstruction, ^ Inconstant ' had taken 
the lead, making a great curve to the northward just 
before reaching it, and looking as if she would go right 
into the sunken ships. She passed close to the lightship, 
at this point practically free of the fire of the fort. The 
'Coronation' fired a round with her 70-lb. and then 
weighed, and, having no time to turn, went full speed 
astern, approximately on the course marked in the chart. 
At the second discharge of her big gun the gun-carriage 
broke through the deck, making it impossible to train the 
guxL any further. The 'Makut' and 'Coronation* had 
each an European commander and engineer, and, owing to 
the total lack of training of the crews, these officers were 
running alternately to the gun to sight and fire it, and 
then back to the bridge to steer the ship and telegraph to 
the engine room. As the ' Coronation ' and ' Inconstant ' 
converged, the ' Inconstant ' had to put her helm over 
sharply to poi*t to keep clear of the shore ; the ^ Coro- 
nation ' had just time to go full speed ahead and port her 
helm hard over to escape being rammed ; she just grazed 
clear, her ensign staff being carried away by the ' Incon- 
stant,' and all her boats, which had been lowered to give 
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the 70-poimder a dear berth, were stove in. Thej lieaid 
the oommand to fire on board fixnn the ' Inoonstani.' but 
owing to their awnings escaped fairly well from the rifle 
fire directed on them. There were 216 shot marks in the 
hall ; two melinite shells, bursting right inside her, were 
delivered from the ' Inconstant ' when she passed her stem, 
knocking out the port-quarter for many feet to within three 
inches of the water-liue. ' Coronation ' went ahead and 
dropped anchor ; the big gun embedded to starboard, with the 
assistance of other weights brought over on the same side^ 
kept her injured port side out of water while repairs were 
effected. The ^ Makut's ' gunners were just as nsele^, and 
the practice made by the Commander running abont.the 
ship, assisted by his engineer, was not of the best. She 
was punished fairly severely, but was able that night ta 
follow up the French ships as far as Bangkolem Pointy 
where she waited for further orders, and was eventually 
joined by ^ Coronation.' 

The inner fort saw practically nothing, for night had 
set in by the time the two vessels reached Paknam. There 
was five minutes' desultory firing of the wildest kind as 
they passed that point, but the only person who snflered 
was an old woman in Paknam, who was killed by a HoCch* 
kiss ballet from the ships. No more shots were fired, and 
the vessels of course proceeded to Bangkok. 

In the meantime the ' J. B. Say ' had received one of 
the ' Coronation's ' projectiles just below her water line^ 
and she was quietly run aground in the mud on the eaek 
shore, the people being taken off next morning. 

The men who stuck to the business best were the three 
who formed the crew of the machine gun of the * CSoio* 
nation.' They had found out how to work it, whieh wis 
more than their inexperienced comrades had done with ths 
other guns, and so they plied it heart and sonl. Bat havinif 
never received instruction in the artof firing or of sighting 
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it, the captain of the gun had one arm o?er his head and 
his eyes shot, while with the other he turned the handle 
without ceasing. 

Curiously, all the pantries in all the Siamese vessels were 
smashed, and the waste of good whisky was said to have 
brought tears to the eyes of at least one gallant officer, as 
he went from one to the other trying to get refreshment. 

The loss on both sides is eloquent proof of the wildness 
of the firing which took place. Considering the material 
on the Siamese side, it is a wonder that they hit anything, 
while, taking into consideration the highly trained cha- 
racter of French sailors, it is equally a matter of surprise 
that the Siamese vessels came off without heavy loss. The 
French had three men killed and three wounded; the 
Siamese, fifteen killed and twenty wounded, all by the 
machine guns in the tops and the rifle volleys at close 
quarters. Not a soul in the forts was touched. 

It must be confessed that Commodore de Richelieu, 
who had charge of this defence, was given very little chance. 
His proposition to close the channel finally, by sinking 
another ship across it, was outvoted at the Council. Not- 
withstanding his representations, his whole force was made 
up of a fresh Wen of men who had had no training. His 
requests for proper material for mining and other things 
had been met by constant delay. The fort was not nearly 
finished at the time, and, of the three officers there besides 
himself, only one spoke Siamese; the others were two 
Danes from the Survey Department who had only just 
arrived in the country, and who volunteered, not knowing 
a word of the language. During the action these officers 
were running breathlessly to their guns in turn up and 
down half-finished steps and gun-platforms, avoiding pit- 
fi&lls as best they might, and communicating their orders 
in languages which none of the astonished gunners under- 
stood. A field gun battery added to the din by an 
accurate and rapid cannonade directed with precision at 
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the aea. For this target the eager guimers oonriJered 
aighta unneceMary. 

The under-officering of the men, and their own lack oc 
training, would have resulted in a ooUapae of diacipUne, 
had fighting been renewed. The crew of the * Cofonation * 
threatened .their commander if he should fight any moie, 
and the crew of the ' Makut ' said they were ready to fight 
ashore, but not in the ships. The commander at the inner 
fort was fired at the same evening, and, although the men 
at the outer fort were known to be discontented, no eflTort 
was made by the Siamese authorities to communicate with 
any of these officers as to events in Bangkok, or to support 
their authority. Without commissions for which they had 
constantly asked, daily expecting a renewal of attaek firom 
the rear, absolutely alone, with their men discontented and 
on the verge of mutiny, ill with dysentery as some of them 
were, with their reports and complaints unattended to by 
their superiors, their lot was not enviable for the next lew 
days, during which time they were loading sheila and 
cartridges, and keeping their night watches, constantly 
expecting an attack by the enemy, or their own men. Who 
was responsible for this state of things has never been 
clearly made out. Perhaps it is as welL 

Such was the blunder of July 13. Fortonately its 
execution was so bad that Siam was saved firom the foil 
results which its folly had nearly brought upon it. 

The King, with good sense, refused to listen to the 
advice which urged a renewal of the fighting, and the next 
day an engagement was entered into by both sides to 
refrain from hostilities. 

Some reports were subsequently spread of the treat* 
ment received by the people on* board the waterlogged 
' J. B. Say,' the morning after the engagement, firom the 
officers of the outside fort, to whom they surrendered, and 
by whom they were eventually sent to Bangkok in a laundi. 
It was stated that they were roughly handled, and that 
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their boxes were broken open and rifled of their contents. 
This was of the character of many of the reports current at 
the time. The real facts were that the captain, who was 
taken ashore to the fort, was, as is nsaal in such cases, 
blindfolded when taken in. Having lost his keys he re- 
quested the Danish officer, on returning to the ship, to 
break open the box containing his papers, and this was 
done. On taking leave of the officers, to proceed to 
Bangkok, he was profuse in his expressions of gratitude 
for the courteous treatment he had met with at the hands 
of the commanding officer and his lieutenants. 

The action of the 13th put the game into M. Pavie's 
hands. It was open to the French to say that they had 
been fired on without provocation, in the exercise of the 
rights to which they were entitled by treaty. France 
was aroused, not ur naturally, by the reports which reached 
home, and demanded instant settlement of the dispute. 

An ultimatum was accordingly addressed to the 
Siamese Government by M. Pavie on behalf of his 
Grovemment, demanding : 1. The recognition of the rights 
of Annam and Cambodia on the Me Kawng and withdrawal 
of Siamese posts. 2. Payment of an indemnity of 
3,000,000 francs. 3. Satisfaction for the ' murder' of M. 
Grosgurin, and the attack on French ships at Paknam, etc. 
The first clause was still obscure enough to justify the 
request of the British Government for further definition. 

One sympathises keenly with the Siamese Government 
in their difficult position, called upon to punish as 
murderers and culprits men who had acted under cir- 
comfltances of war, in accordance with their duties as 
soldiers. However unwise the reply to the ultimatum 
with regard to the trans-Me Kawng territory, one could 
never but admire its general tone. Looking at it from 
the Siamese point of view, it was impossible to swallow 
without a word of protest the insinuations contained in 
it. But it was not a time to refuse anything on grounds 
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of sentiment; and it wm meet onfortnnate HuM Hie 
reply to the first demand contained a qnalificatioii wliich 
was tantamoant to a refusal of an important pari of it. 
As the province of Lnang Prabang was what was nearaat 
M. Pavie's heart, as it was the thing he had been working 
and waiting for for years, it was impossible that the 
acceptance of all his other demands would satisfy him, if 
accompanied by the refusal of Luang Prabang. 

In 1889 M. Waddington distinctly stated * that as re- 
garded the frontier of Cochin China the French GoTem- 
meat did not wish to extend it to Lnang Prabang, but 
they would propose to draw a line from a point nearly doe 
east of that place southward to the Me Kawng, and below 
that point to make the river the dividing line between the 
two countries, until it entered the territory of Cambodia. 

Relying on this, and on the perpetual assnrancea of 
M. Develle that the French Grovemment intended to 
respect the independence and integrity of Siam, England 
had looked on at the quarrel on the lower Me Kawng 
with comparative indifference. But it was now snddenly 
becoming apparent that the French scheme of aggreasion 
included robbing Siam of Luang Prabang, a prorinoe 
which had been acknowledged to be nnder Siam for the 
last eighty years, and to which the rights of Annam were 
the most ghostly both in point of age and nnsubntantialitj* 
To persons at home it was a surprise ; to those who 
knew the activity and frequency with which French 
agents, headed by M. Pavie, had been travelling all over 
that country planting tricolours, and hinting vaguely at 
the impossibility of the country remaining nnder Siam, ii 
was but the natural expansion of French claims tor mhidk 
an opportunity had long been sought. 

But besides being a matter of serious import to Siaa^ 
depriving her as it would of nearly a third of the whole 
area of her territories, it opened up other more 

* Blue Dook on the Affain of Qiam, No. S» p. S. 
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icattera in the north, for it threatened to bring England 
and France (ace to face west df the Nam U. That Lnang 
Prabang oould not fairly be included in the term Meft 
bank of the Mekawng ' was implied by Lord Bosebery's 
instructions to Lord Dufferin of July 20/ Bat the claim 
was definitely made by M. Develle to Lord Dufferin on 
July 22/ and thus the third chapter in the Franco-Siamese 
question was opened. 

The weakness of the French claims to Luang Prabang 
was lucidly and concisely stated at the time by Mr. Curzon 
in a first-rate article in the ^ Nineteenth Century ' of July 
1893. He showed that the * incontestable rights' of 
Annam to that province were contested by French writers, 
by French maps, by the history of the last eighty years, 
and by the admission of the French Government itself. 
The claims of Siam, on the other hand, were based on 
actual possession dating from the last century, and by the 
practical consolidation and active development of her rule 
during recent years. While Siam had made proposals for 
friendly discussion and delimitation, and subsequently for 
a neutral zone pending settlement by international arbi- 
tration, France had made no replies but reiterated 
assertions and forcible advance. 

The claim that, because Luang Prabang was tributary 
to Annam in the last century, it now belongs, irrespective 
of recent history, to the French, as Lords of Annam, is 
sufficiently startling, and opens up the widest possibilities 
in the future of political geography. If Great Britain 
was ever going to stand in the way of the French advance 
towards the Burmese frontier, it must have been done 
then. With the explicit statement of M. Waddington, 
and the repeated assurances of M. Develle himself at 
oar back, Luang Prabang might have been saved to 
the Siamese, and our influence in the Sibsawng Punna 

* Blue Book on the Affairs of Siam, No. 173, p. 79. 

* Ibid. No. 185, p. 83. 
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retained. M, Develle's excuse for incJnilifig Luang 
Prabang in the altimatum, in spite df all that had gone 
before, was simplicity itself; there was no attempt at 
justification ; ' the ultimatum/ he said, ' having onoe been 
published to France and to Siam, it was impossible for the 
Government, in the excited state of public opinion, to 
withdraw, or modify it.' * This we apparently accepted, on 
the distinct understanding that an independent territory 
should be constituted between the French and Indian 
Empires later on — an assurance easily given, as it was 
certain there could be found a way out of it, if even- 
tually thought desirable. It would have been well had 
we stood out about Luang Prabang as we did about 
Angkor and Siemrap, which Lord Dufferin may be said 
by his firmness to have saved to Siam.' 

Our experiences of the promises and assurances of the 
French Government in regard to the Siamese qnestion wera 
singularly unfortunate. 

We had been assured that the integrity of 8iam shoold 
be respected, and that Luang Prabang was not aimed 
at. We had been assured that the * Inconstant' and 
' Comdte ' would stay outside the river. We had been 
assured that the rights of third parties would be scmpn* 
lously respected; we were practically assured that the 
French territory should not march with ours ; and, anb- 
sequeutly, we were assured that Chantabun would be 
evacuat^ * within a month.' 

Yet nearly 100,000 square miles were now ^mmffd 
of Siam, including Luang Prabang, and the additional 
concessions extracted from the Siamese by M. Le Myie 
de Vilers seriously restricted the exercise of Siameae 
sovereignty over another 3,000 square miles along tlie 
frontier. The ' Inconstant ' and * Com^te ' proceeded in fiioe 
of orders. The French flag was subsequently hoisted in 



• Blae Book on the Affain of * Ibid. No. 848, p. 110, Ma 

Siam, No. 194, p. 89. p. 171. 
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onr State of Chieng Eeng. The positioii assumed by the 
French Commissioners rendered the labour of the buffer 
State commission impossible from the outset. And 
Chantabun is still occupied, four years after it was to have 
been evacuated. 

It is impossible to accuse the French Grovemmeut of 
having intentionally attempted to mislead our Foreign 
Office. M. Develle's lona fides is evident to every one who 
has read the Blue Book. Circumstances, and the aggres- 
sive policy of the Colonial party, headed by such persons 
as M. Lanessan and M. Deloncle, were too strong for him. 
The inability of the Home Government to control the 
ambition of irresponsible officers in the East has been 
apparent for many years. In Siamese affairs it has 
been hurried from point to point largely against its will, 
and has been placed in positions from which it could not 
honourably retreat. It is easy for eager colonial officials, 
who have nothing to lose and much to gain, to find pre- 
texts for actions which involve the Home Government 
in a forward movement. The Colonial press of Indo- 
China, when not engaged in mutual recrimination, is 
employed in fabricating the necessary material. The 
danger of this state of things is very apparent, and the 
guarantee of the !Me Nam Valley has for the time saved 
it from the coup which a certain section of the French 
colonials even yet hope may one day be delivered 
against it. 

On the receipt of the reply of the Siamese Government 
to the ultimatum signifying the King's readiness to give 
up the left bank of the Me Kawng up to the eighteenth 
parallel, M. Pavie, as was to be expected, signified his 
intention of hauling down his flag. 

In the meantime, although the city itself was full 
of eight-day troops hastily called out, there was little 
excitement among the people at large. Holiday crowds 
went down to look at the French gunboats. The fact 
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that the English vessels lay above the French, betwaeQ 
them and the arsenal and palace, gave rise to a popular 
notion that they woald not allow the Frenchmen to go up 
for warlike purposes, and people often asked me, * Yfhea 
are they going to fight, Nai ? ' This idea, donbdess, waa 
connected with the kind of absard mmonr which, at an 
earlier stage, went even as far as Paris, that Britiah 
officers were teaching the Siamese torpedo practice. 

By the way of preparing for emergencies, the Frondi 
vessels festooned their cables np and down their sidea ta 
protect the engines and the vital parts, and then painted 
them over white like the rest of the hulls. The ^ Lutin ' 
fitted fighting tops with machine guns to all her three 
masts, and these produced a greater impression on Hid 
Siamese than anything. There is no doubt that for 
river work of the kind that was expected they wonld be of 
the greatest use. 

After the firing on the 13th was over Captain Madeod 
sent up a steam pinnace with small-arm men to reinfiHroe 
the ' Swift ' if necessary, and the ' Linnet's ' arrival in tlio 
morning had a reassuring effect. The King's proclamation 
and the mounted patrols in the streets insured perfect 
quiet in the city, and it is creditable that doring the 
whole of the troublous period not a single instance of 
lawlessness or violence was known to occur. 

On July 24 the French Minister did not hoist his flag, 
and soon after. went down river with the French gnnboata,. 
the people along the river remarking casually, * The King 
ll wouldn't let them remain any longer, so they had to go.' 

k They could not cross the bar until the 26th owing to the 

\\ state of the tides, and they remained at anchor between 

the forts at Paknam. On that evening, sailing down 
river, I met numbers of steamers and other crait 
going out to escape the blockade, which was notified ti> 
begin on that day at 5 P.M. Three days' grace was given 
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to friendly ships to dear, and all ports between Lem 
Chao Lai and Lem Erabang were included. The greatest 
confusion prevailed as to the date of the oommenoement of 
the blockade, the French Government at home declaring 
the Slst was intended, and the French officers on the spot 
enforcing it with, once more apparently, no respect to the 
orders of the Home Government. While on the 29th the 
Qaai d'Orsay represented that no objection could be made 
to a French man-of-war entering Singi^pore, as com- 
mencement of the blockade would not have taken place, 
a Britiuh steamer was stopped by French ships outside 
the bar, thus making it clear that the blockade was already 
effectual. The Admiral did not arrive until the 29th, and 
be then issued a revised order of blockade, adding a second 
zone from Lem Ling to Kaw Samit, thus shutting the 
port of Chantabun, with three days' grace. Meantime on 
the 28th the Siamese signified their unconditional accept- 
ance of the terms laid down by France. Ail a matter of 
fact, the blockade could hurt no one but the British, 
whose trade and shipping it alone affected. It would not 
in any way touch the Siamese, and they yielded, not to the 
prospect of blockade, but to the consideration that in the 
long-run they would have to pay the bill, and that every 
day would make it more exorbitant. One can only say that 
this resolution had been better arrived at sooner. The 
(act was that the party of resistance, who had kept a 
great part of the real truth from the King, received 
a sever>3 blow on July 13, and the King, to whom that 
event had been a rude shock, had now awakened to the 
real character of the crisis. It is not easy for Europeans 
to understand the difficulty of the position of a monarch 
like the King of Siam, surrounded by barriers of etiquette 
and tradition which are well nigh impossible to correct 
information, as well as by persons whose chief interest is 
to represent things always as they ought to be, vdthout 
respect to how they are. 
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The blockadei which had been institated wiUioai muj 
warning or detaili as to its character being gifen to Hm 
British Ck>vemment at a date five days earUer tliaa tiiai 
notified by the (Jovemment in F^iris, was oontinoed to 
August 8. Throughout the naval operations in the golf 
the French officers showed an admirable independence of 
the home authorities.' 

The period which followed on the raising of the 
blockade was an important and anxious one. The French 
Government demanded the two guarantees tor the fulfil* 
ment of the terms of the ultimatum which have since that 
date been a perpetual source of irritation : the occupation of 
Chantabun, and the withdrawal of all armed forces fimn 
Battambong, Siemrap, and from a zone of twenty-five 
kilometres from the Me Kawng. 

On August 20 M. Le Myre de VilerSi the special 
envoy of the Republic, was received by the King. There- 
after commenced a long period of delays. M. Myre de 
Vilers complained, not I fear without some reason, that 
the Siamese did not approach the question in the proper 
spirit, and were putting him off. The Siamese complained* 
with as much show of justification, that M. de Vilers* 
object seemed to be the humiliation of Siam by the fi>ioed 
imposition of further clauses. 

The accusation of delay made against the Siamese 
could only extend to the negotiations. In the important 
respects of payment of the indemnity and evacnatioo of 
the left bank the greatest promptitude was shown. 
Although the movement had to be effected in the hei^it 
of the rainy season, all the posts beyond the Me Kkwpg 
were withdrawn by November 11. The Siameae liad 
been similarly accused of delaying the surrender of rVf^^JTi 

• And not a little rashness. Bat Captain Maeleodof tha'PaDaa^'Iha 

(or the forbearance and self-re- bottom of the golf would 

straint, under what savoured of decorated by quite a oooi 

deliberate insult, displayed by French annament 
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Tbomtx, tbetr BOoiueTB igncmng the fiuit that ths jonniey 
to tnd from the Me Kawng ontpotta would ooonpy % montli 
at least. Whenever delay occurred in the oondact of 
•Saorfl Qp conntTy, it coald always be traced oo inqairy 
to the conditiong of oommnnicationB, and not to the de- 
termined procrastination of the wicked Siamese, It is 
onneceBsary to go at length into the additional proposals 
which M. Le Myre de Vilers attempted to force down the 
throat of Siam, and which are given at length in the Bine 
Book ; bnt it is noteworthy that one of them, Article X.. 
opened np the subject of registration, which has since 
become the baming qneation. On the objection of the 
Siamese it was withdrawn, and was not embodied in the 
Tnatj or in the Convention as sabseqaently signed on 
October S, 1893. Although thns admitted to be inde- 
fensible, it has actually, without the sapport either of 
international usage or of express stipalation, been pat 
into practice by the French officials from that dote to the 
present time, with tlie most serions resnlts to Siamese 
authority and administration in the interior. 

The signature of the treaty, and the departure of M. 
de Tilers, brought a tardy conclusion to the acute stage of 
the Franco-Siamese qnarrel. 
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KABEN8— imilNO, 

Ownro to the dislocation caused by the e?eiits of ISM, h 
was not until the beginning of Febmaiy that wo 
able to begin our cold-season field work. 

In that month I started westward to inspect the 
mining concession being worked in the profinoo of 
Ratbori (or Bajaburi), and from there I had instmctkaia 
to find my way to the tin provinces on the west coast of 
the Peninsula, 400 miles south. 

Some notes on the country traversed have already 
appeared/ but a few additional remarks may, periiapa, be 
made here. 

We first journeyed by the usual cross country water* 
ways and in two tides reached the beautiful Me Klawng 
River, a clear stream running over a sand bottom beneatli 
the loDg evening shadows of the tall Ion yang$ and featheiod 
palms. Owing to the higher level and steeper incUne of 
its bed, the tide in the Me Klawng only runs up twenty* 
five miles or so, as far as Ratburi, and there is a general 
easterly current through the canals connecting it with the 
Tachin. Kxtonnive padi lauds and fruit plantations lie 
along its banks, and a large population exists in the three 
western provinces of Kanburi, Ratburi, and Petchabori,* 

* Oeographkal Joumdlt voL vL word for a town or Mmtm§ ol 
Not. 6 and 6. imporUnco. and ia vaijooauMBiB 

* The affix buri ia an old Siamese the older ciiiea. 
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the last of which is the most importanty and has linoe 
that time been made the seat of a lieatenant Governor, 
having jorisdiction over the other two. At the time of 
our visit the state of affiurs in Ratbnri could not be 
worse. We were kept some days waiting *for transport, 
and daring that time I went out in the country a good 
deal, as well as up and down the river sculling, and on all 
sides Rover and I heard the same story. Dacoity and 
cattle-lifting were rife ; bands of cattle thieves roamed 
from Petchaburi to Hatburi, and Batburi to Kanburi, and 
back again, selling in one province the spoil from the other, 
without let or hindrance. 

^ The best head of cattle which I have lost,' a &nner 
told me, ^ are to be found in the Governor's compound. 
He knows the movements of the robbers, but takes no 
steps against them unless they omit to pay him his proper 
share. He remains within his house, and no complainant 
can get a hearing without paying for it. The detachment 
of soldiers at the Muang ? They are the worst of the lot, 
and for want of pay hire themselves out to any one who 
wants to pay off grudge?. A broken head costs a salung 
(about 4(£.), and you may get a fellow knifed for two 
#aZiin^ (8(2.) at present quotations. Bangkok? No. Any 
complaints which reach Bangkok are hushed up there. 
The Governor has interest, and can pay for it. If only 
the King could know the truth, he would soon stop it.' 
This belief in the King is met with all over the country : 
however bad government has been, it is always 'The 
King does not know,' and it is a shrewd guess at the 
facts. 

Though the energy of Prince Damrong has long since 
brought about a great change in the estate of things in 
the interior, and the reforms which have been pushed on 
since the guarantee of the Me Nam Valley are doing still 
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more in that direction, the oatlodk at the time wee a poor 
one for the peaoefhl farmers. 

One oonld not but be stmck hj the patient ieaigii»* 
tion and cbeerfnl indiflferenoe generally dispIaTed in tka 
face of all misfortunes by the ordinary coontry peqple. 
Like tme fatalists, they were convinced there was no lielp 
for it ; and so it was best taken unconcernedly and good- 
humoaredly. 

Among Western nations oppression and injuiitica may 
awaken great qualities and may form noble characten, 
but among Easterns an imperturbable indifference such as 
this is tlie result. The peacefully minded bow down 
without a struggle, the harder hearts are driven to join 
the dacoit gangs. The ' blessedness of sorrow ' is not for 
the Buddhist of Siam ; he takes it differently ; he laments 
his want of ' merit ' firom the last sphere of existence, and, 
as mental anguish or triumph are beyond his ken, his 
Bufferings, like his ambitions and enjoyments, are purely 
physical, and with any digression are soon forgotten. This 
indifference is less apparent in the children. 

' Every foreigner in Siam has been struck by the hriglit- 
ness and intelligence of the youngsters. In fiioe and 
build, in manner and disposition, they often reminded one 
very greatly of children at home. English children do 
not, it is true, smoke at four, or paddle their canoes to 
market at five. But the same frank and easy method of greet- 
ing you, the same intense interest in your possessions and 
pursuits, and the same |)ertiiient string of questions, oomo 
from both, and make the Siamese quite unlike the podgy 
Chinese boy, the sedate little Malay, or the fat-beUied little 
Indian brat. No children in the world are happier, and, 
though they are allowed pretty much to look after tliem* 
selves, there is no country where there is more family alfectioii 
among the humble folks. It is curious that, in brightness 
and intelligence, the children are on the whole far superior 
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to the growii-iipB. The reason appears to lie partly in tlieir 
character, partly in their life. 

CaDght yoang, and trained in the way he should go, 
the Siamese may be tamed oat a smart, well-set-ap fellow, 
capable of doing anything and being led anywhere. He 
likes discipline as little as the Malay or the Barman, bat 
when subjected to it is as good a man as coald be wished 
for. 

The trouble is that the majority of Siamese are 
never subjected to any other discipline than the exactions 
of a local Governor, or, if of higher rank, the snubs of 
senior men. There are no inducements to make a man 
smarten himself up and push ahead unless he can com- 
mand official influence. If by ability he brings himself to 
the fore, he becomes the mark for squeezing officials and 
jealous rivals. 

Deprived of the incentives which generally make good 
citizens, he is in danger of becoming content to loaf 
away his time, and gradually sink back into the old 
life which his ancestors lived before him, and which 
once he felt, for a moment of his lifetime, he was fit and 
able to rise above. At forty ho is too often an old man, 
thoroughly enslaved to whatever form of indolence has 
gotten hold of him. 

Owing partly to these facts and partly to the climate, 
it is comparatively rare to find an old man vigorous 
enough to be a leader. Whereas with us the powers and 
influence of a man attain their highest and widest towards 
his sixtieth year, the Siamese if he lives to attain that age 
has long since given place to younger men. 

To this result the rise of a totally new school of thought 
and method is also largely contributing; and thus with 
few exceptions young men are in power. The rapid 
advancement of the younger generation has not been 
without evil consequences to themselves as well as to the 
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ooantry. Strong-headed and inexperienoed, the lade of 
gravity and wisdom has been often sadly apparent in 
their oooncils. 

A few fine characters have stood in marked coBtrast to 
the majority of their countrymen in this respect. The 
father of the present King and the old Regent were both 
men who in their old age exercised a powerful inflnenoe 
on all they came in contact with. And now and then one 
meets other notable exceptions. 

Among the country folk the youngsters grow np into 
shapely little people, with a fund of gay humour, and no 
small share of good looks. Brown skin lends itself to 
varieties of complexion just as much as white, and among 
the youngsters who have not been exposed unneoessarity 
to wind and weather the complexion is often wonderfully 
delicate. 

If not so brilliant as the Burman, the dandy of Siam, 
with a bright bud of dawk mcdi behind his ear, his gmy 
shot panuiig^ and a coloured cloth thrown theatrical]^ 
across a well-built chest and muscular shoulders,* is in h^ 
way quite as dressy a production as the frock-coated one 
of Pall Mall. 

The girls make up in character what they seem to the 
Western to lack in dress, when compared with their 
sisters of Burma or the Lao States. The jtanumg and 
short-cut hair, and above all the black teeth, whidi to 
the Siamese youth are so bewitching, do not attract 
the Westerner. But the women are the workers of the 
country; no sowing or reaping can be done without them; 
no bargain can be driven if the good wife or the clear- 
headed daughter be away ; nothing can be undertaken 
without their counsel. 

When once they have found their mates, the coontij 
people remain very faithful all their lives, and, although it 
is no disgrace to those in high places to have as many 
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wiveB aa tihqr can afibid, the great majority of the people 
are monogamist. 

Where the nose is flat and the month is blackened 
by betel, the eyes are the most striking featnre of the 
Siamese. There is a kindness in the dark depths which is 
most attractive ; they seem to glisten with the sympathy 
and twinkle with the laughter of the genial heart beneath 
them. 

An outcome of the comparative rarity of writing in 
Siam is the extreme credulity which is found among all 
ranks, and the gossip and exaggeration to which they are 
prone. Had I not lived in old England, and been in 
British colonies, I should have said the Siamese were 
more devoted to gossip than any other people. Their 
credulity really does perhaps exceed our own. Even the 
monks in the Wats are not free from it, and it is startling 
the rapidity with which an ordinary physical phenomenon 
sometimes develops into a miracle, without any deliberate 
design. In perfect good faith, I have been told of monks 
who raised people from the dead, and who had the secret of 
producing gold from nothing. Not a few inmates of the 
monasteries have spent their lives in seeking after the 
spell, and some have become keen chemists and mineral- 
ogists in consequence. 

Another pursuit, perhaps more legitimate to a brother 
of the yellow robe, has been the search after the secret 
potion which can float the holy man straight to Nirvana. 

The absence of a middle class is largely the result of 
the old feudal system, which in later years has degenerated 
into a regular form of slavery, by which the mass of the 
people were the slaves of the governing class, and the 
governors lost sight of their duties as rulers in the flxed 
contemplation of their privileges as masters. 

' Every Siamese subject was, until recently, theoretically 
the serf of the King ; but as the King could not use the 
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labour of (lie whole nation direcUy. he delegated hiapowers 
and ownenhip to those nearest in rank to himself^ iHio 
again transferred part of their privileges to those beneath 
them, exactly after the fashion of Eoropean Feudalism in 
the Middle Ages.' * 

Like all similar institutions, this form of feudalism has 
not been without its advantages. All that is to be said 
for and against slavery, of which the reader knows far 
more than I do, may be said for and against it. It is not 
necessary to demonstrate that a sudden abolition of «n 
institution so deeply rooted as this would be a national 
danger, as well as impracticable. As among ourselves 
popular representation has needed a long education and 
patient practice, so emancipation must come to the Siamese 
by slow degrees. 

Unwonted liberty may with the Eastern degenerate 
into licence, as with the Western; and when among 
ourselves the true meaning of the responsibilities of 
freedom are still so largely misunderstood, can it be 
doubted that suddenly to confront the intensely conserva- 
tive Eastern mind with the fulfilment of ideas which are so 
entirely foreign to its nature would be both unwise and 
unsuccessful ? 

One of the King's first acts was to decree the aboli* 
tion of the legal status of slavery for all children bcmi of 
slaves since 1 868. The natural improvidence of the peopk, 
which is another outcome of the squeezing propensities of 
the rulers, has in large measure defeated the object of the 
decree. The newly found freedom presented no obvious 
advantages; in times of scarcity they were thrown on 
their own resources ; in times of trouble they had no one 
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to appeal to. The old system seemed to offer pioteotioni 
and afford relief finom tiie anxieties of the fiitare. Thus 
many still sell themselves to wealthy chie&» and in return 
for the payment of ^ their debts, oontraoted through 
thriftlessness or gambling;' they give their labour, and 
that of their families, to the chief. Theoretically these 
debt slaves may gradually work off their debts, and win 
their way back to freedom. Practically they seldom 
do so. 

To this is undoubtedly due in large measure the decay 
of Siamese industries, and the difficulty of buying anything 
o{ pukka Siamese make in the bazaars. The pretty gold 
inlaid work which used to be so unique can seldom be 
obtained except through some nobleman who has in his 
^service' a skilled craftsman. A fortunate person may 
get a present of a bowl or cigar box, but, except in the 
pawnshops where the last spoil of light-fingered . gamblers 
is disposed for sale, it is almost impossible to buy 
them. 

It is the same with other skilled workmen, and, work- 
ing for their masters and not for themselves, they lose 
the enterprise and the Opportunities of freemen, and the 
Chinese cut them out in all the trades. 

The Siamese are obviously handicapped from the start 
in competition with immigrants from other countries, and as 
long as this form of serfdom exists they must continue 
to be so. 

Corvee^ which, by impressment of the services of the 
up-country folks for Government business, has weighed 
very heavily on the people, is being considerably modified. 
It is impossible to abolish it entirely in a thinly inha- 
bited country, where the difficulty of communication pre- 
vents the importation to any point of the labour required 
for Government work. 

The native population of a district must be utiUsed for 
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its policiiigy its losdmaking — ^Heaven saTe the inark 1 — its 
canal-cuttingi or for transport purposes. 

Formerly this was done pretty much at the diacietiaii 
of the local Gh>vemor, who could compel the men to oome 
out at any time, even during hanresting, if he chose. No 
payment was made them, and they generally had to find 
their very rice and food. Officials could build themselves 
houses and stables in the most florid style of split bamboo 
for next to nothing by this convenient method. Was it 
not all ratchakanj Government work? What could be 
more important to the Government and the country than 
that his Excellency the Governor should be protected from 
the rain and his ponies from the sun ? Was it not right, 
therefore, that the materials should be obtained without 
payment, like the labour ? 

But the Government has long since fixed a regular 
rate of pay for ratchakan^ and though, owing to the nature 
of the country and the distances to be traversed, men must 
still often be called out at times when they little like it, 
at least they get remuneration for their labour, and the 
time is not entirely lost to them. 

Under ordinary circumstances every man gets two 
ialung (8c2.) a day, an average rate of wage in Siam ; and 
there are local rates for boat, elephant, or ox cart hire 
in the different provinces, which are given one by the 
Governor. Of course payment for ratehakan is a detail 
not unfreqnently omitted by officials. 

The Chinese in Siam have always been exempt from 
eorvie, and have only had to pay a triennial poll tax of 
about six shillings. Considering the money they make 
out of the country, and the freedom of action they enjoy 
when compared with the native Siamese, it is no wonder 
that the children of mixed marriages adopt the pigtaQ 
when they can. They are the Jews of Siam ; and though 
they have been subject to a little fieedng by local 
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aathoritiaB, they ha^e on the whole enjoyed an immunity 
firom official interference which they have neither merited 
nor appreciated. Their only return has been that species 
of high-handed rowdyism which results firom the methods 
followed by Chinese secret societies elsewhere. Cowardly 
attacks by large numbers upon solitary individuals, an 
occasional corpse in the river, or a headless trunk upon 
the track, mark the spread of their activity. The societies 
are nearly as powerful in Siam as the King himself. By 
judicious use of their business faculties and their powers of 
combination, they hold the Siamese in the palm of their 
hand. The toleration accorded to them by the Government 
is put down to fear; they bow and scrape before the 
authoritieSi but laugh behind their backs ; and they could 
sack half Bangkok in a day. The societies need total 
suppression, as in the Straits, and the Chinese should be 
taxed and governed proportionately to the Mens and other 
Asiatic races who have taken up their abode in the 
country. 

For a thousand years there has been communication 
between China and Siam, and there has been a continual 
immigration firom the former country. The grandfather of 
the present King, to whom are due the hideous specimens 
of Chinese sculptural art which desecrate the Wat grounds 
in Bangkok, greatly encouraged the importation of Chinese 
and their ideas and customs ; and for the last eighty years 
the inflow has been constant. The old junks brought down 
large numbers,^ and like them the Scottish Oriental boats 
now often bring over a thousand at a trip, of the lowest types 
firom about Swatau and Amoi. Of raw imports to Siam 
the Chinaman certainly heads the list. On the average 
twelve hundred arrive in Bangkok every month, and until 
recently the peninsula States received some thousands 
every year, on the east l^ junk direct, on the west vid the 

* Crawford's EmbcLsay to Siam, vol. ii. 
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StndtB. in five yean* timei probaUy tadj par oeni. litivo 
sorvived, and twenty per cent, are married. A CSiinamaa's 
coffin is one of the most frequent sights in Bangkok. 

The spread of the education which has been oommeooed 
in Bangkok may do much towards evolving a new class in 
Siam.« The few well-to-do families who have not been 
identified with the officials have been too scattered fiir tlia 
exercise of the mutual support and common interests which 
alone could give them the importance of a class. There 
are already signs of the rise of a new element in the new 
generation, wherein the young fellows begin to owe more* 
to the knowledge and breadth of interests they acquired 
during their education, and to the friendships they then 
formed among their contemporaries, and have since kepi 
up, than to their official connection. 

The Military C!ollege and the School of the Sorvej 
Department have both for some time been turning out a 
very hopeful lot of lads, possessing a good groundwork of 
English and general knowledge, including surveying and 
other things, as well as in many cases a capacity to think 
for themselves. Notwithstanding a certain dandyism in 
dress and manner, some of the best stuff in the country is 
to be found among them. As the best-dressed swell in 
Piccadilly is generally the man who has done the most in 
his shirt-sleeves in some far-off comer of the empire, so a 
certain fondness for dress is the most hopeful sign witk 
the Siamese youth. He is less likely to be a gambler or 
a loafer. 

Of a new boarding-school for high-class boys, known aa 
King's College, which has been lately started under Mr. 
A. C. Carter, the principal, a great deal may be anticipated. 
It is to be run on public school lines, and should provide a 
training far more suited to the circumstances in whidi Siam 
now finds herself than the costly, and often in its resolta 
very questionable, education which is acquired by lads sent 
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to Eaiope. In its effects on the rising generstum it should 
be one of the most far-reaching and beneficial of all the 
edncational institutions in the country, 
' Unfortunately education^ like other branches of the 
service, is retarded by a hopeless want of policy. Experi- 
ments which are begun, often at great expensOi are not 
carried out. Want of money, or a change of mind, betray 
the fickleness of Siamese ambitions. A short-lived enthu* 
siasm for the latest scheme gives way to complete indiffer- 
ence and a new hobby. While the Legation authorities in 
Europe engage new men, Bangkok may decide on a new 
line of action. Experienced and able men who have given 
six or eight years' service to the Siamese, and whose heart 
has gone into their work, are told there is nothing now 
to occupy them, and the Government would be glad if 
they would take themselves off ; while at the same moment, 
doubtless able but inexperienced men, who have no ideas 
of the conditions and requirements of Eastern life, are 
engaged in London for work of an identical nature. 

Such has too often been the reward of service in Siam. 
In nothing have the Siamese contrasted more with the 
Japanese, whom they would wish to emulate, than in the 
mode of parting with some of the old employes of the 
Groverument. In Japan they are feted and honoured, and 
large numbers go to see them off, and wish them a warm 
farewell. In Siam they have too often allowed them to go 
alone on board ship, with only a few compatriots and 
a junior clerk or two to say good-bye. Too often there 
have been no thanks, and no recognition of past services, 
even of a cold or formal kind ; a little gratuitous abuse 
for what they failed to do having not seldom been their 
substitute. They were dropped overboard like an old bottle 
that is done with and forgotten. 

However unreasonable some employes may often 
prove, it would be more politic and more dignified for 
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the Government to make a point of giving aU, williOBi 
distinction^ a generous send off; and in the case of men 
who have enjoyed their oonfidence, and who have been 
devoted servants, later disputes and mutual recriminationa 
might well be buried in the recognition of former servioea 
and sympathies. 

During our stay at Ratburi, the river was almost at 
its lowest, and was so shallow that even the light sculling 
boat had difficulty in passing the sandbanks, and vua 
peU would take nearly a week to reach Kanburi. 

Later in the year I visited Ratburi about Thai Kaim 
time, when boats could navigate the flood waters over all 
the plain, and the sandbanks were deeply buried bj the 
brown water. The long freshly oiled canoes were out in 
their racing colours, and the populace was bent on that 
combination of merit-making and merry-making to whidi 
they are addicted. The Siamese, like people of other 
creeds, consider it necessary to hedge against possible 
eventualities in the next world. Some nationalities do it 
by buying masses, some more tardily on their death-beda, 
and others by self-inflicted tortures, but the Siamese do it 
as cheerfully and, since it is amusing, as firequently as 
possible. 

A very excellent institution on these occasions is the 
Yike^ a theatrical performance of a fSgurcical character^ 
acted entirely by men and boys, in contradistinctioQ to the 
LaJcoUy in which women only act. There are bat few 
accessories. The dramatic instinct of the Siamese, which 
is largely developed, supplies them with an imaginatioii 
saperior to scenic effect. In the Lakon there is more 
display. Costly dresses and supple posturing are de riyueur. 
The performance is entirely pantomimic, and it aooom- 
panied by the tinkle of the orchestra, and the dash of 
choruses all night long. In the Yike, on the other hand^ 
the point of the performance lies in the dialogue, 
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The stories all bear a family resemblance. There are 
generally a king and a queen, who marry their son or their 
daughter to a foreign princess or monarchy as for instance 
the King of Cambodia. The newly married conple fall 
out. Generally a love-potion given by one to the other, 
which unfoi-tnnately acts in a manner directly opposed to 
what was intended, is the immediate cause of all the 
trouble. Then other lovers, and endless complications, 
come upon the scene. There is the funny man with the 
red nose who comes to make love to the lady, and matters 
reach a rather indelicate stage, when the husband returns 
and knocks at the imaginary door, which is closed in his 
face. 

The red-nosed gentleman is placed in the biggest 
rice basket, where, to the intense joy of the children in 
the audience, he is very restive owing to the heat. The 
husband, whose suspicions are roused, makes his attendant 
search the imaginary house, on the preteict of getting 
some imaginary bananas and rain-water, to refresh his 
master after his walk, while the unfortunate lady runs in 
and out on to the imaginary verandah in the greatest 
trepidation. The man in the rice basket is constantly 
nearly betraying himself, and the fun goes on with jokes 
and topical allusions for hours together. To the children 
it is the height of happiness, and many a small boy holds 
a fat brown baby astride his hip, watching intently every 
change of feature of the funny man all through the 
performance, scarcely noticing his burden. Occasionally 
he changes it from one hip to the other, throwing the whole 
weight of his body to the opposite side to counterbalance 
it. When the searchers get near the rice basket he gasps 
with anxiety and squeezes the poor baby till it howls. 
He dabs its nose with his disen^ged hand to silence it, 
and only when all danger of discovery of the funny man 
is removed, by some subtle scheme devised by the anxious 
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dame, is he tufficientlj Telieved to attend to the little 
brown thing in his aim. 

In this oonntrji where the respective spheres of aetioo 
of the two sexes are so little differentiated| where women ' 
smoke cheroots and guide the plough, and where both 
are dressed alike, boy nurses have charge of the small 
children as frequently as girls. It is as often as not an 
elder brother, or the son of a slave, who accompanies the 
small charge everywhere; who gives it cigarettes and 
sweetSi who carries it when tired, who washes it, who fans 
the mosquitoes off, and sleeps beside it. And except when 
rendered momentarily forgetful by an exciting d&nouemeni 
at a Tike^ or by the gambols of a Roveri they seem 
singularly apt and gentle at the business, and handle 
their charge with a sang-froid which I must admit evoked 
my greatest admiration. One had been accustomed to 
regard babies as a kind of dangerous explosive, or a variety 
of rare china, which must either burst or break at the 
first touch. But it is reassuring ^o know that even men 
folk may handle them in safety. 

Rover, by his accomplishments and his geniality, earned 
a popularity among the children which always stood na in 
good stead subsequently, and to his introduction we owed 
many of our jungle friends. 

From the peculiar tan stripes in his black furry coat, 
he was given the name of ' Tiger ' by the children in every 
village. The Siamese are accustomed chiefly to tie half- 
wild prowling pariah, for which no treatment is tco bad ; 
and Rovers training and appearance came as a gr e at 
source of wonderment. He was by no means shy of 
making himself at home in every house we went to, and 
he was always accorded a place of honour. His manners 
and good looks were generally admired, and during the 
day he was the pet of the place, playing with eveiy one in 
turn, including the buffaloes, who objected strongly. At 
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night h« lay at the foot of my bed, wid his tone to may 
one approaching wu qnite altered. Bat at Batbnri he 
astonished the natiTes aa well as hia master bjr exhibiting 
A trut which was quite uasnspected. There was a flock 
of sheep, almost the only one in the cuuntiy, kept by a 
local official, which fed in the ploia west of the town. We 
bad tompomiy quarters in some houses erected by the old 
Begeot in the days when Ratburi was a royal residence. 
A sqoare compound was made up by these and other 




buildingB, with some railings. A gate led out of it into 
tli« plain. When Rover first perceived the sheep he went 
off full speed to inspect, and half an hour later he re- 
turned with the whole flock in front of him. He headed 
off every attempt at escapti, galloping round the astonished 
crowd, giving them his deep short bark. He placed them 
in the comer of the compound by the river, and then sat 
down in froot of them to survey his handiwork. 

The owner of the flock was seriously alarmed as to the 
dog's intentions ; but be never attempted to bite them, 
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and as soon as they were penned in tfie wpdt lie had 
selected he went about his bnsiness chasing pariahs. 

He did this again and again during onr stay when 
there was nothing else on hand, and his basinesa-likie air 
over it was most cnrioas. He had never to my eertain 
knowledge seen sheep before. He was only two months 
old when we got him on the Nam Ui and there were no 
sheep within 500 miles of that. All we knew of bis 
pedigree was what the villagers had told ns, that hia 
parents had been brought by a Haw caravan from the 
north. I can only conjecture that they were descended 
from the breed employ^ in guarding the sheep and yaks 
on the south-western slopes of the Tibetan plateau. 

The caution with which I noticed he treated a 8Dake-> 
skin we came across was also no doubt in large measure 
intuitive. 

In common with all the long-haired Shfin dogs he mm 
particularly devoted to Kao nio^ the glutinous rioe of the 
highlands, and the low country with the Kao Chao fiue 
had at one time told severely on his health. The natural 
instinct of cleanliness in all these dogs is most remarkable, 
and the youngest puppy has never to be taught anythinif 
in this respect. 

They have the greatest contempt for the miaeraUe 
pariah, but the latter by their numbers often make the 
visit of a stranger like Rover one of constant warfiue 
against great odds. 

The town of Ratburi has a population of about 5|000. 
Ruined villas, rusted r&ilings, and dilapidated roads attested 
to its former importance. A filthy market-plaoa, tenanted 
by a noisy crowd, was evidence of the inefficiency of the 
authorities. One has only to walk round a Siamese town 
to guf ss the character of the Governor, and we qoickly 
concluded we should find one of the worst here — as indeed 
we did. 
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Aaer six days of promises and preyariGationB, the only 
advance we had made in getting transport was that we had 
decided not to trouble the chief| who, poor man| had 
doubtless much else ]to think about. 

Accordingly next day, after the negotiations of the 
usual kind with the neighbouring farmers, we got the carts 
which he had professed himself unable to procure, and 
started for the mines, which lay some forty-four miles to 
the westward. I cheerfully reported the old gentleman 
to Bangkok, thereby carrying out faithfully my promises 
to him, but he knew, and I guessed, that he would hear 
no more about it; and so we parted, as amicably as 
might be. 

As the dry season was well advanced, the padi plain, 
and the open Kok^ or small-wood jungle, through which we 
passed, were burnt to a cinder. Straw for the oxen was 
carried in the carts, and without it they would have had 
nothing to eat. At night the jungle fires glimmered 
round us ; by day the blackened grasses smothered us till 
we looked like coal-heavers. The hot wind laden with 
ashes from the smouldering fires choked the little oxen, 
and the only drink tbey got was the dew at night. But 
as usual they bore it patiently, and when we reached the 
clear stream of the Me Prachi men and oxen bathed and 
drank their fill. It seemed we had a foretaste of heaven 
there. 

At Prachadi, the headquarters of the mining, we were 
most comfortably put up by the hospitable manager, Mr. 
Heggie. It was no longer necessary to form a laager at 
night; for the cattle-loving tigers were far away in the 
cooler depths of the forest of the main range to avoid the 
heat, and the cattle-lifting men folk were as far off in the 
other direction to be out of reach of the redoubtable 
manager. Under his protection quite a settlement had 
sprung up. Besides the Chinese coolies, a number of 
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SiameBe had settled in or near the elearing. By m 
jadiciouB combination of kindness and detenninatiott Mr. 
Heggie had won the confidence of the Karen popnlatioA 
of the sarroandiDg hills, and had created a litde oaaia aft 
Prachadi, in which the persons and property of all wero 
perfectly safe. The past of some of the settlers woold not 
perhaps have bom minute investigation; others had 
good reasons for keeping out of reach of officialdom not 
always of their own making. They one and all knew that 
here they could settle down to peaceful habits without 
interferencCi and that any person attempting lawlessneaa 
would have to reckon with Nai Heggie^ and the popular 
opinion at his back. 

He had more power with the Karens (or Karien$f as the 
Siamese call them) than the official under whoae chaige 
they theoretically were. To have won such influence 
such timid and suspicious folk as the Karens was no m^ 
thing. No people we had met, not even the Ka (The of the 
north, to whom they bore a strong resemblance, are moce 
truly children of the forest. The mere mention of a 
stranger was sufficient to make them shuffle nneasQj. 
Their sole ambition is to be let alone. They declare they 
do not like to buy their food ; they must grow it all theoH 
selves, or the taste of freedom is not there. Each aeaaon 
away they go, to find sites for the next year's clearinga» 
deeper in the mountains. They turn their backs 
lutely on the lowlands, with their rumours of 
and governments, and smite and bum their way fiurther 
into the wilderness. 

There is a little story current in the neighbourhood 
which explains, with admirable conciseness, the real reason 
of the advantages in life enjoyed by the Western. 

The Burman, the Siamese, the Karien, and the Farang 
were all eating their breakfast by a river one momiag^ 
when Pra Chao, the Great Lord, came down and wanted 
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to be feFTied orer. With characteristio dilatoriness, the 
three first decided to finish breakfast first and then take 
him acrosSy but the Farang got up and left his foodtocarry 
the stranger over. As. a reward he has ever since been 
given nearly all the blessings in the world. 

Credulous and superstitious in the extreme, every 
sight and sound they encounter portends to their minds 
either good or ill. Keen sportsmen and admirable jungle 
men, they know and follow readily the trail of any animal. 
Once they get to know yoa, they lose their bashfulness, 
and make capital companions. And then they laugh and 
gambol like a lot of children, which indeed they are in 
simplicity and ignorance. Yet they have not disdained to 
adopt vaccination to stay the ravages of smallpox, and old 
kerosene tins instead of baskets for their packs upon the 
march — a sensible innovation by which they can keep 
things dry. 

In appearance they are small people, not quite so dark 
or fleshy as the Ea Che ; the young folks are great hands at 
adornment, and any quantity of small change is strung 
around their necks to help keep the spirits off. And as 
the money they know best, and use most, is the rupee, the 
face of the Empress greeted one at every turn, here as in 
the north. 

Their long hair is rolled up in a head-cloth like the 
Burmans, but in its disposal in a long horn standing out 
in front is more like the adornment in fashion among the 
Lollos which is described by Mr. Colbome Baber.^ 

The mines were situated on a series of alluvial valley 
bottoms draining eastward from the granites of the main 
axial range. The tin-bearing gravel rests on a bed of 
clay slate which, in places, is much altered on approaching 

* Report of the Grosvenor Mis- Karens have all retained with little- 

sion. This method of doing up variation. C/. The Tonsure Cere- 

the hair is an old form which the fnony, by Captain Qerini. 
Bnrmans, Sh&ns, Kas, Lollos, and 
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tita jimctiion with tlie granito. It i 
gmiite bonld«n, the constitaent tninerab cf wlddt nnj 
be seen in every variety' of combination and ereiy itago 
of docompoBition. The overburden seldom exceeds fin 
feet in depth, and the blue Karang areragee &om fbor to 
eight feet. The concession in Ratbnri waa one <if the 
first granted by the Government under the new tjstem 
introdnced after December 1891, the date of the creation 
of the Department of Mines All minerals m 8iam are 
royal — that is belong to the Crown By the treaties made 




with foreign Poweis Siam agreed, among other tUi^i, 
that foreign sabjects shoald ' be at liber^ to aearch lor 
and open mines in any port of the country,' and * that 
such suitable terms as should admit oT the mines bring 
worked ' should be arranged between the Conaat and the 
Siamese authorities. Under this clause, previooi to 1891, 
some thirteen mining concessions had been granted hf 
the Siamese Foreign Office, chiefly to subjects of treaty 
Powers. Two more were afterwards granted od the old 
lines by the Government against the advice of the depart- 
ment, and were shortly after surrendered by the oonee^ 
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noxmirea. Not having examined the oonntryi and knowing 
nothing of its mineral valae, they found there was the 
work of a lifetime before them in prospecting alone, for 
which they wonld be paying full mining rents over a 
territory a large portion of which was absolutely useless 
to them. The ideas of many European applicants on the 
subject of mining were most curious. On finding, or 
hearing, of a piece of copper or lead ore they instantly 
applied for a mining lease, demanding that all the territory 
for many miles round the spot where it was found, or 
supposed to have been found, should be reserved to them 
' to keep others out.' On the request for accurate informa- 
tion, maps were supplied rivalling in accuracy and detail 
the famous chart published in that instructive book of 
travel ' The Hunting of the Snark.' A good deal of the 
work of the Mining Department consisted subsequently 
in what was euphemistically called ' correcting ' these maps, 
and in finding out what the applicants really did intend 
to represent. Scale, cardinal points, names, and other 
details which generally go to make a map were treated 
with glorious contempt. Pencils and torn foreign notepaper 
were the materials used in the composition of these records, 
and humble requests for the use of more lasting materials 
were met with the noblest scorn. 

When it became known that the Mining Department 
proposed in the future to cut down the size of the areas 
granted to a matter of a few hundred acres for each 
block, varying according to the nature of the deposit, 
there was a great outcry that treaty rights were to be 
infringed. The real objection admittedly was that 400 
acres did not sound so well in a prospectus as forty square 
miles. 

Mining men, however, universally admitted the ad- 
vantages of the change. They were now able, for a fee of 
forty ticals (21. 136. 4d,)f to acquire the right to prospect 
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This force has before now been called inio reqnistioa to 
qaell riots among the Chinamen, and in one caaa aenrlj 
twenty thousand of these people threatened Tonglca. 
C!ommodore de Richeliea, who was then in charge, had 
less than a hundred men at his disposal ; but they went 
in boldly at their work, and, though they were not 
allowed to fire, joyfully broke up the crowd bit by bit in 
detail with their bayonets and captured the barricades 
erected by the rioters — a very creditable perfmnanoe, as, 
deprived of the power to use their firearms, they had no 
advantage over the rioters but that conferred by superior 
discipline. 

During our stay I was rather struck with the difBcnltiea 
the Siamese seamen of the Navy have occasionally to pot 
up with in their training. The Commander on board tho 
gunboat then lying in the bay was a Dane, who aa yet 
spoke no Siamese, and only very broken English, in which 
he had to communicate to the Siamese aaraiuj* any Older 
he had to give. Not unfrequently the First Lieutenant, who 
had been on the lower deck in the British Navy, had to 
interpret the Captain's English to the saramj. The chief 
engineer, who was an Austrian, had to commnoicate all 
orders in the engine-room vid the captain and the mramj^ 
and not one of the throe officers could 8|)eak six words of 
Siamese lx*twoen them. 

This somewhat complicated method did not naturally 
last for very long, for the Captain soon learned enough 
English and Siamese to make himself understood without 
assistance. But for some months the ship can have been 
hardly prepared for on emergency. 

The police, who had for years been under Oaplain 
Weber, numbered about sixty, and consisted of a number 
of Sikhs, and some of the Siamese-speaking Malaya who 
are the people of the country. The latter make TCfj &ir 

« Skipper. 
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policemen, bat, though better jungle-wallahs than theSikhSi 
they ore not each good fighting men. They are a shorti 
rather good-looking type, with the qualities of the Malay 
and the Siamese curiously intermixed. They were armed 
with Snider carbines and bayonets, and their duties were to 
patrol the roads by day. By night, by common consent, 
people chiefly, remain at home, and the police go into their 
stations. We S[«nt a charming evening at one of the up- 
country stations listening to these fellows singing ; it was 
my first experience of Malay airs, but I am glad to say not 
my last, and one characteristic refrain I have offcen heard 
since : — 
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